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GUJARAT MUSALMANS. - 


CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN AND STRENGTH. 

AccouDrao to the latest figures (A.D. 1891) 
numlier about 1,113,000 or 10 07 per cent or 
following statement shjws tbeir distribution : 


ITo evparalo details are arallablc for the different States^ 

Gnjardt Musalmdns may be divided into two main sections, those 
who have a foreign strain and those who are almost entirely of local 
Hindu descent. 

Prom the middle of the seventh to the end of the eighteenth 
century foreign ilnsahnans continued to find thrar way into Gujarat.^ 


GnjJXjt STvsjimJss : DtsmBVTtos, 1S91. 
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Origin and 
Strength. 


FOBErCKEHS.^ 


' Before the arrival of Mubammadan Arabs in India Arab settlements are recorded 
at Chcul Knlj-in and Snp&ca. Abal-Fida (a.ii. 1273-1343} speahs of the Arabs bein^ 
settled in Snp&m in vci^ early times.' Beinaud’s Abnl-Fida, 1I« ccc].-xxxir. In the 
time of Agatliareides n.o. 177 - 100 (Vincent's Periplus, 154) there were so many Arabs 
on the Malah&r coast that tho peopio had adopted the Arab religion. Ptolemy’s 
map cf India, A.l>. ISO, bas a tcaco of tho Arabs in the word Melizigerit, the latter 
part of the namo being the Arabic Jasirah an island (Thann Gazetteer, XIII. 61 
note 1). Before they adopted Isldm tho Arabs were mostly Sahians. Sale (I^H- 
minary Biscooise to. the AnraSn, 10) says that though there were idol-worsbippen 
Jews Magians and Christians among tho Arabs of the " times of ignorance,’’ the 
Sahian religion had overrun the whole (Arab) nation. The first expedition of 
Sluhammadan Arabs to India, A.n. CSO, was sent in the reign though not srith tho 
sanction of Umar the son of KhalWb, a.d. C34-G43, the second Ifhatffah. When 
he heard that Uthmin-atli-TTiafeaG his governor of Bahrein hid sent an expedition 
which returned eucccs.fiil from Hind the Kfaalifah wrote to Tlthmln : "Brother of 
Ihakif ! then hast placed the worm In the wood, hut by Alldb J had any of my men 
been lost 1 should hnvc killed an equal numlH:r''froni thy tribe” (AI-Bildznri (A.n. 910) 
n .720—1 




Chapter I. 

Origin and 
Stiengtli. 
FoBtiUKBRS. 


S GUJAEA'T POPULATION, 

The iirs't to •arrive a-ere Arabs, the sailors and soldiers of tlie 
■Baghdad fleets sent in the seventh eighth and ninth centuries to 
plunder and conquer the Gujarat coasts. 'J’ho nc.vt comers, traders 
mostly Lorn the Peitian Gutf, were during the ninth and tenth 
centuries established in considci-ablc numbers in tire chief Gnjarit ■ 
cities. Encouraged to settle by the Kajpdt kings of Annliilaviida 
these merchanis vfero treated with much consideration and afloweti to 
manage their affairs, to practrse their religion, and to. build mosques,* 
Ke.vt from the north came tire Musalman invaders of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries." But excejrt in a few of the coast towns, till its final 
conquest by Alif Ehdn in a.d. lt:97, there would seem to have been 
but a very small Musalmdn population in' Gujarat.® Prom tlio end of Iho 



in 'Elliot, I. llC). The prejudice of =lJnmr ngninst Imlin eecm^ to have bccu Am 
to neeounts he had heard from Auib travellers of the ditliculty of the passage 
of on army to India through Eirmfin. Immediately after the battle of Kaiicsia 
01 , 14 , A.i). 630} when lie sent Utbah his first governor to the nenly founded Easrab, tb 
Khnllfah Umar said to Utbali: “ I am sending thec to the land of Al-llinil (India) nsgov' 
ernor. Uemember it is a lioid of the field!, of the cnomy," About tbo same periml Umar 
asking nn Ar.ab philosoplier Ins opinion of Iiidu irceivcd the reply ; “ It is n n mote land of 
rebellious infidels ” (Al'AIas’iiili's Alurfij, Anihic Text, 111. 171. Cairo Edn.) TkUimprer. 
sion prevailed till so late ns the reign of the Umoj-yad Abdnl-Mniik (A.u. 685 - 70K), uben 
Ibn-i-Kitiyyah gnve tlie follotring epigrammatic account of Al-Hind and Khur.lsdn to 
Haj j.tj the son sf Btlsuf : * ‘ The sea of Al-Uind is pearls, its rocks are rubies, its tncs tU 
sweet-smelling oluo and its leaves pcrfnmcti, but its people are like a flock of hcipicks 
pigeons, and tlie w'ny tuit Ucstiirnngh Khnr.if4n whose waters arc snow's ond whose popula- 
tion is nn ever-aotive onemy " (Ibn-i-Kiriryoli inlbn-i-Khallikdn, Arabic Tc.tt 122). About 
A.O. 630 the Arfih gorernor of Bahrein fitted out two fleets against tlie jiorts of tlie gulf 
of Cambay. InA.D. 73U Broach sias attacked. In a.d. 758 and 778 fleets were sent 
against the KdUddv.l^a coast j and about a.d. 8.”U Sindan, prob.tbly in Kaclili, was 
taken and held for some years. Elliot's History, I. J5, 415, -116, 4-)4, 450, Aceonliug 
to ono account in A.S. 724 the Arabs passed inlniidni.d conqiieml Ujjain (Elliot, I, 442). 
This may possibly be the .Tunligadb bill of Ujjfinta or Girndr. But when we sro tl.at 
the Chiichiidmoh (Elliot, I. 167 -2US) mentions tlie conquest of .laipdr and Uilnjiiir by 
Alnhanunad son of Kasim in the reign of the Umnyjnd Al-WiiHd (.t.j>. 705-716) and 
that Colonel Tod (Kajasthdi., I. S07 [iSM] Cnleiitta Edition) states from Hindu sources 
that Ujjaiii was nn appanage of Cliltor when Cliitor was attacked hy Ululiammsd Ivddiu, 
it is possibio that the Arab conqueror of Sindh might Iiavc carried his mid into the 
interior ns far as Uyjnm. 

t Xho traveller SulaimiVn (A.s. SSI) says that tlie Ballidra, that is tiio Ildshtrakura 
(A,J). 752-878) of Jtalklict in tho Hakhan, tlien sovereign of Giijardt, was’ of oil 
kings most partial to Ar.ibs ; A1 Alas’ndi (A n. DIG) found Islam honoured and 
protect^. On all sides, he aays, rise chapels and splendid mosques svlicre tlie daily flie, 
praters con be prayed. JTey nnrd's Prairie* d'Or, I. 362, At Saiindr, prolmbly CheuI 
about thirty miles s'oiith of Bomlray, were 10,000 Alnsnim.'ins chiefly from tlic ’Per-ian 
Golf; Ibn-i-Haiiltnl (A-O- mH) found mosques at Ana)iilnrild.i, Cniiibay, and Siiuldii ; and 
Al-Id'risi (a.d, 1070- 1100) say s Kalirwdlaor Aiialillavdda was frequented by largo numbers 
of 'Alusaimdn traders, Elliol's History, I. fi, 24, 27, 34, 38, 88, and Keinaud's Aldinoirc 

Mabimid Gbamu'-i (A.D. 1035) and Kutb-nd-dln-Eiliak (a.d. 1101). 

! a'Xii oftlio injuries dnrio them by Alusalm-an invaders, tlic Eajpiit kings of 
Analiilardda continued to treat MusalmAn traders with much kiiidnehs. Muliammad 
flfi (i'.D 1211) tolls how Sidhr.ij (a.d. I(i9t-3143) tnquircil intoan attack on some Alusal- 
^dn-tiudera in Csimbay, punished the Hindus, and ^ve-tlio Mnsalmdns money to build 
'a now tnosoue Elliot’s History, II. 164. Some of tlie Iliniln ebiefs would also seem to 
have engaged Musalmdu racrco’naries. In a.d. 3264 tlie nilcr of Sornmlth is s.sid to havo 
bad ecver.al Mnsalmdn offieers, among tlicm a naval raptain ndHivda. (Forbes’ Bjis ildln, 
T-i— I. .e n.l ll,. JhaUtA Kn.bil is fmn, b’1.n.A.an! .oMIera 



exenso for 
with tlx raCja 


T fA -n. Ifgdy'cntering tlio ijaklmn, tlial lio .was sra his way to tqko service 
■.•Tja of Bdjnrnantlri. El^Ifi^nc’s History of India (1857 EtlUicn), 332. 
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MUSALMiCNS. 
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thirteenth to the end o£ the seventeenth century, hoth by land and sea 
foreign Musalman soldiers, tradei's, refugees, and slaves kept flocking 
into Gujardt.^ Most of them coming single were absorbed into the 
general Slusalmnn population. In modem limes three events have, on 
a somewhat larger scale, added to the foreign element of the Musalman 
population of the province. Theso are, towards the close of the eleventh 
century the arrival from Yaman in Arabia with a band of followei-s 
of the religious head of the Shidli trading Bohords ; about the middle 
of the seventeenth century the establishment at Surat of the 
Banjira Sidis as admirals of the Mughal fleet; and during the 
eighteenth century the influx of Ainb mercenaries and of several 
hands of Persian political refugees.^ 

Of the local converts some were persuaded and others were forced 
to adopt Isldm. Prom time to time Muhammadan missionaries and 
men of learning, coming either of their own accord or invited by 
the rulers of Gujardt, succeeded in winning to their faith large 
bodies of Hindus.^ As regards conversion by force, Alit ILhdn 
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'Bibsd 
Com BBT 3. 


1 Thoporta of Gujftrlt being the '‘Gates of Mofckali” (Abivdb-iil-iralcl-ali) for tbo 
Masiim pilgrims of Central Asia Pcrsbi and Khnr^siln many foreign Xlnsnlmin 
xamilics used to settio in Qujnrdt on their return from the holy places. As a notable 
exampto of these settlements the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (Persian Text, II. 22) recounts the case 
I' ***ll>^^"°**^ Ithiiltu of Sarkbczjono of the four saintly founders of the city of Abmed- 
ftbid. Tlio hulk of these wore ndvonturors in search of serrice ns soldiers. In A.®. 1531 
Miidur hnd Turks and Abyssinians in his army (Bird's GnjarJt, 2T2), and Habshis ond 
Gujardt troops that opposed tbo emperor Akbar in a u. 1672 ; 
muot.y. 3G(j. Aoconlmg to Barbosa, iiho risited Gnjarit in A.u, 1614, the cavalry n-ere 
lurks Mamemkes Arabs Persians KhardsAnis and TutkomAris, Others came from Dehli 
and some belonged to Gujar,U. Stonley's Barbosa. 65 - 60. Traders nonid seem to bare 
been enconrag^ to settle. One of them, Aj>. 1321, is said to have been presented ■ 
sviUi lnnilsnt Navsdn near Surat, and to have received the title of MaUk-nt-tniiir or 
chief of the merchants. Kds llAIn, I. 28T. 

? the be^nnlng of the prc.sent centuiy (A.n. 1802) tbo Arab mercenaries were the 
only obstacle to the complete establishment of British influence in GnjarSt, Bravo, 
lju ^iiTaly, they numbered about 7000 men. A quarter of them were natives of 
liP*no n ® in Gnjnrdt. With their defeat at Baroda' 

n mercenaries came to an ond. BAs MAla, 

Ca.d. 1781) says-. Some 

WMil <Si.si onits conquest Iw the AfghsCia (a.b. 1723) j others fled when (a.d. IT26) 
on NnWs army 

come to Onental Mcraoirs,III. 83. Persian mercenaries still 

come to tJimhaj as recruits for the ^an4b'8 Persian icgimcut. 

themost important was Abdullih, who founded the sect of the 
I- 8«. Other distinguished teachers 
who finally settled at Ajmir, where he made 
Ghirnwro ,^*°rton*s Sindh, 313. Traditions of Mahmdd of 

in that ®' “i**^** Gujarit, now cnlled Maliks, still linger 

}a n insi inSi KhAn one of the trnsty nobles of RultAn Pirfia ShAh 

oanw ?,5m Gajardt (A.n, I37I) some learned men who acedm- 

?riSo. nf “I*® ‘Iw* people orabrnoe tbe faitb nccmding to the doc- 

irianni j Pwphct (the Sunnah-wal-Jama-At), -Bench - 

iiVhLtS. nn«i!l?k ®°w?T® oin? converted to Shiilsm in a.i>. 10G7 becadje SathiU.... 

(Asiatic KcsCRTCbeS. VII. 342>. The nnxfc inic«irknti*>w Tt.... t- 


TdWr ttie Mabmnd Begada'fi jcipi 1459 - 3613), BlTd-218 5 and Shall 

IWhir the preceptor of Mnmffar 11. (A.n. 1513. 1620).- Birf, '229.1 ‘Twhof thoGnmrAt 

tioncTas hrimri^ffl" ^i»ni«d Bcgnda In A.Uql«!j^Bre specially men- 

fia And r®.? mto Gnjarit tospread the faitU?®*^' Parisbtab, IV. 6, 

men uf IctUrs from Pcrsui Arabia and Turkey ar^i J ^ have found it worth their while to. 
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GUJARAT PORULATION. 


Chapter I. (a. D. 129 7 - 1 3 1 7 ^introduced tho Muhammadan faith from AnahilavAfla 

Origin and — — 1 

Strength. settle In GejnrAt. Briggs* FarisMali, IV. 97. Imllm ShiVi rf TlrSnl also mailt wut 
converts. HU father Karitn-ud-d(n came from tho Persian Ir&k to AlimcdAMil. Sa\sd 
Huron Iiorfm-ud-tlln, his son, died at a villago aitnated abont eight miles south of AlitiicdiUd 

COKTOBTS. which i>robahly in memory of his Earmatian origin he called JiijS Kamathah and which 
is now called Karamthah. Imdm ShdVs descendants continuo to enjoy the spirltaal 
headship of tho Momnns whom ho converted. Imdin Shdh’s death anniversary sliii 
attracts la^e mimhers of his followers to his shrine at Karamthah, Mir.U-i-Ahtncm, It. 
81'82 Persian Text. Tlio Korinatians deserve in thU place a short bat sjiccial notice. 

In tho Hijrah year 278 {A.». 891), tosvaids the end of tho reign of tho fifteenth 
AbUtsi Al-hlofttamid Alnllnh, there appeared ot the small village of Kahtehi near Kilta 
a poor and houseless amndorer «vho s.atd ho came from Ehuaistdn in Persia nrarlspiirin. 
The stranger settled in Hnhrcin and led a life of rigid ansterity under tho protection of 
a avcil-to-do greengrocer. Of religionthostranger, whosenamewnsAhmod, Iind iwcnliat 
notions, which showed themselves in the practise of rites and observances of cxtraonli- 
nary sevority. Instead of tho five daily prayers onlaincd by tho law of IsUm Ahmed 
preached and recited fifty. He said that Jesns had appeared to him in the body and 
declared unto him: Thou art the ' Invitation ' ; thon art the ‘Demonstration'; thon 
art the ‘ Carnal* ; thou art tho ‘Beast* ; thou art John tho son of Zacharins; thonartthc 
Holy Ghost. Ahmed never ate any thing that was not canted by the labour of his 
hands. After some yc.ara of this Ufe Ahmed’s prenchiugs began to draw pioscittes. 
Though Ahmed continued to lead the same secluded and simple life, his icnibing 
adopted a political tone inviting his followers to obey a certain Imdm or leader of the 
Prophet's family.. The obedience of hU followers to hU constant demand for almost prayer 
began to tell upon their habits and turned an industrious agrieultnral popnlallon into a 
band of moping idlers. As thia change iowcrcel the revenues of tbc districts, wliich were 
paid in hind, the governor imprisoned Ahmed and discussed ibo necessity of potting him 
to death next morning. Theso counsels being overheard by one of the maids of the 
governor (iiossibly a secret follower ot Ahmed's) she abstracted the kcyS'Of tho prison 
from tho sleeping governor’s person and set Ahmed at liberty, Ahmed did 
to Syria where bis mysterious escape from confinement so magnified him in the c}cs of 
his followers that hU name hccamo invested with supernatural greatness. About 
this time one of Ahmed’s followers declared that his inasbcr had received a divine reve, 
latlon. According to Ibui Asir the message was in these wonls : In tho name of Alinli 
the hlorcifnl, tho Compassionate : So saith Al-Famj the son of Uthmin who is from 
the village of Kas^ra (or Eazarcth) an invUcr unto the Messiah, who is Jesns, who is the 
Word, wdio is the guide, who is Ahmed tho son of Muhammad tho son of Hanlfah, 
and who is Gabriel, Ahmed laid down to his followers a now Jaw abrogating thot of the 
Prophet allowing them to drink wine, representing tho precepts of tiic Kutain to ho 
allegorical, teaching that prayers were a symbol of obedience to tho Imdin, fasting n 
type of silence and concealment of religious dogmas from stiangcn, and fornication the 
sin infidelity. Tlicsc doctrines spread east to India and west to Africa and Spain. 
It svas on the basis of kindred opinions that tho struetiiro of the Pntimito Ehilifat 
(A.n. 008 • 1171) was raised in Egypt and that the sister kingdoms of Mnitlin (A.n. 035} 
and of Mansiirah were founded in Adin. Tlio sapling raised in the ohsenre village of 
Kahrcin flourished for nearly two ccntnrics. Then the svestern branch wilherw of 
inanition and the eastern arm was lopped by the scymitar of the Ghaxnavi Mahmiid 
(A.D. 1005-C) and was destroyed never to shoot forth nmin by the deadly scythe of the 
Giioti, Mulinminod bin Sdm (A.9.117S). Of tho name Knrinatlan three deri- 

vations too given. Ibni Asfr (Al-E&mil, Vll. 148) states that daring his days of 
adversity at Kahrcin Ahmed was once badly beaten by some ot tho villagers on occoant of 
some dispute atont a crop of dates ho was set to gnard. Left almost for dead he was 
carried by a red-eyed villager, an owner of many bullocks, to his honsoand treated with 
kindness. He ever after daring bis stay at ilint vilingo remained under the protection 
of his rcd-cyed patron. In the language of tho Knhatcan Arabs, which was in vogue at 
Bahrein, Kamuriah means red-eyed and tho patronisc'd favorite of tho pink-oyed lord of 
tho steers was nicknamed Sarmatit/ai or tho man bclon^ng to the Karmatah, This 
seems to be the most sensible explanation. Others say that when Ahmed rose to ho the 
head of o.turbnlcnt and powerful conspiracy tho corrosiiondencc of thot body was 
carried on in a cypher invented by him ond that owing to its oloso lines and small 
characters tho cypher wus colled iarmat or concealed. Tho third ox|>Innation is that 
the name of the Karmatinn prophet being Ahmed bin Mnhammnd consisted of crooked 
IctieTS; Abtncd o&tnc to be called tlic crooked* (Ibni Asifi VII» 1^8 nna SaIc'a 

Knra&n Frcliminaiy Discourso, 131-133.) , * - “ 
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to Broach.^ But Lis successors seem not to hove been very active in 
aprcading tbeir religion. And it was partly because Farhat-ul-mnlk, 
lurnsnlf a converted Hindu, encouraged Hinduism, that in a.O. 1391 
ZafarKlian, afterwards first king of Ahmeddbdd, was sent to govern 
Gujardt. Of the Abmednbad kings three, Sultdn Ahmed (a.d. 
1411 - 1441), Mahmud Begadn (a.d. 1469 - 1513), and Mahmud II. 
(a.d. 1536 - 1547), speciaEy exerted themselves to spread Isldm,® and 
of the Mughal emperors, Jahdngir in a.d. 1618 and Aurangzib in 
A.D. 1646, attempted by persecution to force the Hindus to 
become Muhammadans.^ 
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* Bird's Gniardb, 187. According to some accomita (Tod's Western India, 181,191) 
more tlian one of the Anahilarida kings was converted to Islfim. And if it is true time 
ho left only one temple standing in his dominions, Ajayapiila (A.1>,117A-1177) rvas by 
inuoh the most zealous of all the MnSalmdn rulers of GujorAt. 

■SultdiL Ahmed twice (A.s.1 414 -1420) made fierce attempts to force the Hindus to 
adopt Ishtm. The Bajpiits who submitted were called Molesal&ms and the Vdnids 
and Brdhmans joined the sect of Bohoris, Forbos* lids Hdia, I. 343 Alahmdd Bcgnda 
probably did more to spread Isldm than any of the Ahmeddhdd Icings. But his 
efforts U'cre among chiefs that had till then been independent rather than among his 
own subjects. Under Mahmdd II. 'the Kuhnmmadan faith rose so superior that, at 
tlio end of his reign 1547), no Hindu, was allowed to ride on horseback and those on 
foot had to wear badges. They were prevented from worshipping publicly and from 
keeping the Holi or Devdll festivals. Forbes' Bats Mdia, I. 387 ; Bird’s Gujardt, 267, 

* Jehtngir (A.», 1618) persecuted tho Abmeddbdd Joins, destroyed their temples, and 
exalted Isldm. Elliot's History, "VI. 430, Aurangzib by his severe tTcatment of tbo 
Hiados caused such discontent that, in A.d. 1646, he was removed from the post of 
viceroy. Watson's History, 74. Writing of Surat in a.d. 1089, Ovington says : 
Aurangzib, from an implacable detestation of idolatry, had forbid in great measure 
the pagodas, and commanded both a defacing of them and suppressing the solemnities of 
their public meetings. Voyage to Surat, 293. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Section I.— Foreign and Part*foreign laosaima’ns. 

The section of the Gujarat MusaWln population that claims somo 
strain of foreign blood may, somewhat roughly, he arranged unJer 
two main groups ; the four chief or regular classes commonly hnotrn 
as Sayads, Shaikhs, Mughals, and jPathdns, and seventeen special 
communities whose histories show them to bo of partly fordgn 
descent.^ 


1 Tlio four regular oommunUies claim wholly foreign ilcscciit. Of Ihcse the 
the deacendnnts of F.itinmh and All, rlnim descent from forefathers, some of wlijm 
like the Eidrdsfs (now settled in Qnjardt and tho Konkan) came direct from Arahlij 
others like the Biikhiris from descendants who came to Gujnrifc through Central Am 

and Sindh; or others liko tlio llathliadis through Sajads who eomo from IChurWn, 

In north GujarVt Sayads of one class until very roccntlv abstained from mleroan^t 

with Sayads of other classes aud most Sayads still {A.n J806)donotgive tlicir danghlm 
in marriage to non-Sayads, According to tho SlirAH-Ahmcdi ll’erslnn 
PAlaupur Edition) there aro about ten cliiof Sayad families iii Gujarit : 

(1) The BniAdr/a whose first ancestor Kayad Burh tn-nd-di» Kulbl Alain,ocsMM- 
cd from Saved JafifarMuthanna, a brother of Iintm Hasan Askati (bom A,®.®-') 
came and settled at Pattnn in north Gnjartt srith his mother at the age of ten 
years in A,D. 130". He removed from Pattnn to Ahiucd&bAd when that city nai 

KdiMt, whose first ancestor who come to India wns Sayad JoraAl PatW 
the gr.\ndson of tho great saint of saints of Gllsln. Sayad Jam 11 came ttroega 
Ormns to tho Dakhon and was with great liononr invited f rom tlic Usuean le 
GujarAt by BuUAn Babidnr about A.i>. 1530. 

(3) The SifdU. Tho ancestor of tho llifAfs who gained tho glory of 
Savad Ahmed Knhir, was a nephew of tho great saint of saints Say 
KAdir. Ono of his descendants settled in AbmcdabAd during tlie 
coiitniy of tlio Christian era, Tbo precise date is not given by tl 


saintship, 
ad AbduV 
fourteenth 
10 Mir»t-1. 


QLitJ,i!t arc tho descendants of tho great saint of Ajmlr Sluin-nil-iUn 
Chisliti, who is called the Prophet of India, he being ono of tho first JlusalmM 

missionaries to settle in India (A.1). J1G5), nt 

(fi) Tho Alathhadti. Their ancestor Sayad Alnhamroad Murtd iliAh scttlea at 
AhmcdAbAd in a.d. 1637 and irecamo a pupil of Jlchbub-i-A3am, n gmiidson of 
Slrib-i-Alam. In Akbar's days the MasbbAdis of DeWi had not a ;yood name for 
honcstv aud tliey were decincil inordinately proud of tlicir birth, as is shown by a 
Porsian proverb qnoted by Bloebman (A'in-i-Akbari, 383 note 1): "Oh men d 
Alashliad except vonrlraAm (MiisaBaza, the eighth BIiiAli Imiin from whom they 
elnim descent) Allah's curse on yon nil” Abli-Mnsbhad bajnz ImAm shnmi, 
LaAnat-uWAli bar touiAmi shnmA.) - , is x 

Ml The Sliirdih are descended from Sayad Ahmed wn of JaAfar who liwd the 

life of a hermit subsisting on leaves of trees and is said to have posseswd pe^ 
to pSfonn miracles. Ho came and settled in Gujaritintbodays of HumAydn 

Tl^e HiwWiari descended from Sayad Budlin TnAkub who waa tho no- 
- nbffw of tlic famous * TSTAt Jiff "-r«7/r fbe commamlaut of cavalry Xvlio flnt 
it'LSn^ofSont^ohWbU^ 

fiariil nudha lived iQ tbc davs of SuUAn Ahmed oC GnjarAt H 
Besides^ f^S?» tirsibdt EWriisls, tho Tirmiasi and the 
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The men of cncU of tlio four regular classes ■n'hoso homo 
tongue is iu. all cases Hindustdni, though their stylo of fcalures 
shades off so iliat no ■well-marked line divides them, may still in 
most cases he known by some charucterislio look, some special way 
of wearing the hair, or some peculiarity of dress. On tho other 
hand tho women of all tho four classes, except tho relations of lately 
come Pathans who arc larger and fairer, and the poor ■\yhoso fea- 
tures have been hardened by want and toil, differ little in appear- 
ance. In height the)’ arc somewhat under the middle siao, the 
complexion, except among the llroach women ■who ai'o unusually 
fair, is wheat coloured, the hair long and always black, the 
eyebrows arched and almost meeting, the eyes largo and languishing, 
tho nose straight and well cut, the mouth rather large and heavy, 
the teeth regular, tho expression pleasing combining pertness 
■n’ith languor, the waist slim, and tho limbs full and rounded. 

Sayads, with a total strength of So,?-!!, arc found in all parts 
of Gujuiiit. CJaiiniug descent from Fdtiinah and Ali, the daughter 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, they arc the represent utives of tho 
Bayads, who, during tho period of Slusnlinrtn rule in Gujardt, as 
religious teachers soldiers and adventurers, flocked into tho pro- 
vince from Tut key Arabia and Central Asia. They arc of middle 
size, most of them muscular and of spare habit. The head is often 
shaved, but, when allowed to grow, tho hair has n natural curl. Tho 
Ixard is worn full by religious tc.mhcrs and short by soldiers constables 
and messengers. 

Say.sdB mark tbeir high birth by among men placing the title 
Sayad or Mir Ijcforo, or Shti/t after, and among women the tit'e 
lieynm after their msmes. Their sons take wives fjom any of the four 
chief Jlusalmtin classes and sometimes, though rai oly, from among 
the higher of the local or irregular ^fuslim voinmniiitics. As a rule 
a Sayad’s daughter marries only a .“^nyad, and among some exclusive 
classes of Sayads, family trees arc c.xamiiu'd and evoi’y care taken 
that the accepted suitor is a Sayad both on the father's and mother’s 
side. Asa class Sayads arc truthful and honest, sober, idle, fond of 
pleasure and thiiftlcrs, a quality uliicli they misname resignation or 
ian-tthknl ; as tho proverb says ‘ Jf ,wo have money wo arc lords j if wo 
have no money wo are beggars ; if we die we arc saints, Dtnilat mile io 
mir, iiahin lo JaLtr, maren to Ptr’ Sayads follow all callings. The 
poor among them act as servants or as messengers and conslahlos. 
JJut most of them, as tluJ dcfcoiidauts of saints, hold towards a certain 
number of families the position of spiritual guides pira. iilx6cpt 
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more coniinonly slylptl' llijo filnTiW or fidjo llio Martyr, wlia Ca.b. 1CG7) arrived in 
GiijarAt front JaiiOpur in tijc ItoHIi-tVcat I’rovSiirca oiiil olithiiinl a iiotition of dia- 
' linctibn and liononr in.tlio conrb of Aumnurtb, tlion viceroy of’ Gujnr&t. When tliol‘ 
liigoltid prinpi!' Ji&rd of tlio Jlnlidan ojiinioitB of Uie gnVad ’ho' diauiiiiscd iiini tlio ' 
ccrvicc and ordered him to Tenve tlio country ibitliwitli. 31ic %yad counting’on lih 
folio tvora^t 111! were nmiiGrons in lliC city ns 'Well at in PAIanpur'disrixnnlcd tlic onlora 
and a sLirinisli ensuing, was killed. Tlio lulcrs of rillanpur.'tlip indUiicllcrs oilprcsa- 
m .md cotton-ciranck of Uliolka and M&ndaT, and tlip dyers and soma of tlio weavers 
of Alimtdtblil hold M*o Mnlidavi faith.' The chief qnartcra., of Mnhdavi Savads in 
Gnjardt are Pdlanpur, ATimcddhfld, Boroda, and Dohifoi, " ' ' 
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these religious teachers who as a class arc well-to-do and some 
them rich, (Sayads, from their want of thrift and from their fondirei 
for resignation Inwaleifitl, are depressed and badly off.* In religion 
Saj^ads are both Sunnis and Shidhs. In Surat and Hroaoh the mnjerily 
are Sunnis. But in north Gnjardt though all profess to be Sunnis, 
most of tliem are Sliiiilis at heart. Tlio Sliiith Sayads form a distinct 
community, their chief bond of union being the secret colcbnetion of 
Shiah religious rites. As a class Sayads arc by their profession obliged 
to show that they are religious and careful to observe all tlic ntis 
enjoined hy the Kuradn. Almost all Sayads, especially those who hvo 
in towns, show themselves ready to send their, childien to Govcrnmmt 
scliools and universities where some of them have succeeded in graduating 
(a d. 1 893), some of them are now learning English, and a few hare 
riten to high positions in Government service. 

Shaikhs, numbering 88,006, are found iu every part of tho 
province. Meaning El<mr, the title Shaikh belongs strietjy only to 
three branches of the Knraisb family j the Siddikis, who claim descent 
from Ab(i Bakar Siddik ; the Frirdkis,*’ who claim descent from Umar 
A1 Fardk j and the Abbdsis from Ablids, one of the Prophet's nine uncles. 
The word Shaikh is a ^neral torm of courtesy corresponding to tlie 
English esquire, and in India includes tho descendants of local converts 
as well as of foreigners,* The men have the title Shnihh or JMimiiio't 
placed before thoir names and the women AiSt after theirs. In so 


' Thoagli as n floscBiidant of tlioPropliot it is tli(m?lit (iishotionroWc fw o Siysfl t® 
licg, llicro is in Gojarilt ono class of tiiyiul teggars bolonginf; to Oio JoukUSn sturt 
Tliosc ore callol after their village of Batwa in the Daskroi siib-diTlsion of AhmeaabM. 
Tho pages of the Mirftt-i-Sikanilari anil other histories of Qu 3 sr.it .arc replotc _ toii 
tho lnmonr.il, le and distinguished part thoir ancestors took in tho imlilica of 
Tlio AhmedAkid Salt ins and the whoIi> of the Oujor,it nriny ivcro thoir spiritual touo"- 
era. .See iMimt-i-Slknndnri Persian Text, 303-0 1. Mail}' of tbcin now wa’iilcr owr 
anjarAtin bonds of tiro or five chiefly during tho month of Uamnaiiii, and nni faun®’ 
for their skill in inventing talcs of distress. Most of them ore ivoll-to-do hut thriftless. 

*Tho F.iriiki« iiieliiile two bronclies, the Chislitis and the Farhlis; Iho fonner 
dcsecndants of fcliail.li Nir.tm-nd-dln Ohisliti, the latter cf fchaikh Forfd-inl-iUn Slinkst" 
cani. Jlanv of both these foiiulics, owing to their forefathers’ nnmo for Iitilme's, 
nto spiritual guides piriaildfis, and have large numbers of followow. In Jliidlianpur a 
class of unkiiomi oripn call themselves “Telia" Shaikhs. Tlic)- nvt their Iw/nJ w 
sliraiulUko shirt in oil, and drink quantities of oil, pretending that thoir bowels aro 
proof ngainst its nperient notion. Tlicy go about s-illagcs Iwgping. 
a Of tho Shaikhs tho Jlirat-i-Alimciii mentions (I) the SiiiiUkis, (2) the F.iriSklB, <3) 
hislitls, (4) the AiihAsis. and (5) the Knmishis. Of these the Siddfkis, the FinlVis, 

. ' a - .,1 A1.. At.I.A.S. mam Assamll.r #s P nti M fstmnSrmtt 


the greater part of the Cliishtfs and tho AhhAsis are generally of pure foreign descent, 
being descendants of Arab settlers. Soinoof the Chislitis nnd tho Kiiraishis though 
thej- may ineliido somo dosceiidnnt. of foreign hi usuluiAns arc mostly the children of con- 
verted Hindus. Qiisht being the name of tlio fc'dfi or mystic seliool fouinloil by Maulilna 
Mnin-nd-din CliUlitf of Ajmere all tho followors of flint acliool, tliougl, dcsccndanls 
of converted Hindus, call Iheuisclrcs Cliishtfs. Kumish is Iho namu of tho noble Arab 
tribe to which the Prophet belonged. On tho strength of llio Prophets tradition 
(Aik/iM) that " all converts to my faith are of nic ana iiw lrlhe,” the dcsccndanls of all 
. . . Hindu and other coowrts to M4m rail themselves luiraisliis. Of Abhdsis there are low 
inlndia -Q,* JKrilt-i-Ahmedi (IJ. Sfii nidwes tho Kimais^^ Th-isra 
district and the Jindartns. vulgarly Mnlie, 

'in tho nriglihoorhood of Pdlanpdr and tho Gaiksiir districts of an3ha, tube tno classes 
of foreign settlers n ho Wort' assigned lands by the fcuUilns of Caijarit 
in those districts. The Jindartus who believe hcmselvcs to ho desrondanls of oeltloro 
who cauio from Jliaindardn in Persia arc still handsome and f.,ir.sfci«neil, robust ami 
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]ar<»e ft class tlioic is imxcli variety o£ apjiearancc, and as a whole 
are hardly to ho distinguiehed from Sayads. They arc sober, 
fem-Jy trathfiil and honest, and, though fond of shdw and pleasure, 
are less careless in their raonej' dealings Ilian most ^Insalmdiis. 
Accoring to a North Indian Urdu proverb, ‘The Shaikh is as sly as 
ft crow/ Thoj' follow all callings and are found in every gmde of life, 
STany are devout SIuslimE. lixeept by the tie of a coinmon faith 
Shaikhs arc in no way bound Icgothcr as a community. Almost all 
are anxious to give tlieir children some education, and of late years 
the number of children Icaining English and attending Government 
schools and universities Ims much increased. Some of them have risen 
to high posts under Government. 

Iduglials numbering 34S8 include two distinct classes, the TPcr.sian 
and the Indian orCbnghadda^ Mugbals. Except a few in Abmcddbad 
and Broach, Persian idughals are found chieflj' in Cambaj' and Surat. 
Tliey aro the descendants of Persian political refugees and merchants. 
Jlnghals alwaj's place the title Mtr:a, Ijom of a great ipan, before 
their names and add Beg, lord, ns JKrza Muhammad Beg ; the women 
add Khanam to their names as llusaini Khanam. The distinctive 
features of the race are middle size rather inclined to stoutness, light 
skins, hooked noses, and clear features ; some have blue or gray 
eyes, and most have a biimorous and intelligent expression, Tbcir 
f^hion of wearing the hair and licard varies. Tlioy have no grc.at namo 
for tompcranec hut aro hardworking and liberal. Somo of them arc 
traders and tlic rest are in Government service. As a class they are 
well-to-do. They arc mostly Shiahs in religion, and have a niini’c for 
caTcfully keeping the niles of their faith. As they form a ^stineb 
commnnity, with their own places of worship and as they generally 
many among thcmsclrcs, the Persian Mugbals have adopted fewor 
Hindu customs than most Gujardt itfnsalronns. 

The second or Indian Mughals arc found thinly scattered over 
every part of the province. Like the Perrian Muglialsi^ the men 
always pl.'ico the title Mirsa Ijcforc their namc-s and add Hry, and iho 
women add Kltunamio their names. 'I’liey aro the dcscondants of Iho 
Mughal conquerors of India. Many north and south Giijavrit Mughal 
families retain pedigrees And tiwlitions tracing dcscont froin iho ^[^i•zaa 
or ‘Hmurian princo.s to whom Bahadur Shdh (A.n. 3 529 - 1 .53g) accorded 
an asylum firbt in Ahraoddlrid and later in Broach and Surat when 
they wore obliged to leave Kdlnil and Knndalidr and fly poutb from 
Ilnmdyim’s vengeance. Tlio slicUe*’ thus affonlod bj' Bnluldur Shall 
(a.D. 1532) to Muhammad Z.-im.-iii Mirza was the original ground of 
the quarrel that led to niiradyi'in’s invasion of Gnjanlt in a.o. 1535.® 
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well-formed, tall and Iialry. They arc Rircii to afiiiiin. They nro goiicr.-iHy ciilliratoni 
and landholders, Init sonio have catcrol the son Ico of the native BlnUi.q(){ ValniinliF 
and Baroda' as <air<fr. troopers and poUeciiicn. Tliqy 5nt<itinarr.v with tlio Khokliari) 
GaVharg and oilier torcisa Vnth&ns of P.ittan. , , 

1 The term chnuluuUa U derived from ClmplitAlkliin thf BWi of CTianRirkliinfA.!), 1218). 
Tlio Tnrinr-Tnrkish dialect whielihls fnllo.vcr4 opfibe add in which llthcr’s Htcinoirs 
aro written Is called Cha^iliatn! or .Tn'^hntni. Evahino’s B,tl)er, pligo 1, 

- Tho MirAt-j-Bihaadari, Pctiiian lest, 2JiCi. 

B C20— 2 
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After Ms conquest of the countrv Hnmdj’un left Mughal govemoia 
in Gujanttj who, after Shor Kiian fiiir’s successful revolt again«t 
Humdyun, were expelled from their charges by the Gujaratis (a.t). 
1536).^ The scooml g'roup of Mirzas were sons of SuMn llutcm 
of Khurdsiln, who, owing to consanguinity, were entertained at tb 
Mughal court hy Baber (A.d. 1526 - 1530) and after him by Hnmityun 
(a.d. 1531 -1566). In A.n.lS/lthoy quarrelled with JahihuldinAltliaT, 
and entering Gujaviit wcio leceived with open armi, by Cliangizhliiii 
who ha]ipcncd at that time to bo in need of powerful parli'jaiis t« 
crush the power of Ptimad Khan (a.d. 1554). After (Jhangiz'a 
assassination by the Gabashis (a.d. 1568) the Mirzis moved south and 
took possession of Broach Barodn and Chdnipdnor, while somo or 
them settled at frurat,' 

Except that thej' are fairer in complexion Mnglials do not differ in 
appearanco from onlinavy Musatnuins.^ As a class Ihoj' are iwoi, 
most of them earning their living as Government sorviiuts, messengers, - 
and police. In religion they are Guunis, slifforing in no way from the 
great Iwdy of the Sunni Musalraan population. 

Patlia'as, 40,521,010 found in all pai'ls of the pinviuce. TJicyareof 
Afghan origin and their name probably means IHghlandur.s.b The men 


1 Colonel Watson’s CUijnrAt History, -19, SO. 

- Colonel Watson’s Giilar.'.t llislor^ , 59 

® Ojiinions dili'er ns to liow fnr JInshal ia ll.o B.imo n» Mongol. Sir George CiniuiVll 
(J, A. K 15. XXXV. 11. 90, J00i8.i}3: Tlicre is noetlmoloaienUraccotMcniti'l iui}!r.\tii)n 
intoliulin, H\on tlio leaders had «li.\ngrd thurldood in i>.v-siiig thton|rh tlie L'enhu 
and Af-li'n ii'ojile. On tlie utber innd Ur. llearacs (Haws o£ tliuH.-W. I’roiiiicc!, 
I lSl)sjjs: As their name implic , Jlnglmh are the dcscindsnls of the f omiianioiw or 
followers of Uie Tartar conijnerors of India Tlicy are less mimcn.iis than the other 
classes and in ininy ca-es luoscrvc a markedly 'JhiraniKn tyjic of connteaance. 'i’ho 
foUoningesdr.iet froma ltusalm.in wriicr of the end of the tlmtcenthccntiny (.t.l>. 33?(l) 
Supports Mr. IScninos’ > ien i Their faces set on their I'oJics ns if they liait no neck, 
their eyes narrow and pierclnp, Iheir no-cs stretching from cheek to rhcck, and their 
mouths from elicckbonc to elieckbonc, tlieir checks like soft le.ltlicrn hetilcs fall of, 
ivrinkles and knots, tlieir imistachcs s'crv long, tiielr licanls scanty. Amir Jilinsrao’s 
{a d, l.oX- 1S2C] Kir.in-us-yafidmn in Iiniol’a lUstory, 1 1I. ."ieS-PSO. 

< Captain, aftcrwiuds Sir Iticiurd, Burton derives llithdii from the AraUe 
fitlfiiin siclorions. Oilicr-s tra-o the word to the Ilindnstfini pethna, to jionelrsfc. 
lihrisiitah (I. 29, 1’eis.iaii Test) s.ays 'hat Uiongh tlio oiigin of the iinnio is not ecrtsiii, 
.vet he thinks tliat tiic fimt Afgh..ns who came to India fettled nt I'atna and ucre 
hcnco cnlltd Pathilii=. Tiicso are all late capUnations. Afghin tradition 

derives the name from the title Bitan or I’at.n (" i udder ") given hj the Prophet 
liiinscU to their gre.it nuceslor AI>dnr'Ka>.hfd. It is hOivevu’ now gener.iily ngreed that 
the n.suio I’nth.in is the Indhn form of the name Pii>-htun (pltiral Puslit :n.s!i) non girtn 
to themselves hy spoalicrj of tliu Pashtn or Paklitn laiignnge Thev inhabit tlio AoS or 
hilly roantry from hu-.U and Bajiutr in tho north to Sint and IShiiicnr in the south and 
froni'IIas.ln AbditI in the cast to Kibnl and Knndali.'lt in Hie svest. Tlioy are not by 
.-lAny means upnremoe, but inclnde’rertsr (GliiluikAmb (DurUni) and Indian (tnJti) 
•X'limonts, as ncllnsa pfobibly IrAnien rlrwoiit, tliO original spcikers of the P.ishtn 
Intignltgc. D.srnistctor has shown (Oliadts Popiihsires de.'. AfgliAns. Intmd. pages 
clxxx.0) -that the siioikrii name Piisliti'm goes back to nn s'ailicr form I’nshtiiii, 
Avhiok isderiird from the aucieot IrAnian word TarsTit! “nliill”. Theso original 
Paih.'ins (rro to beidCntiSed witli'tbe srazri'cr of Herodotus (IV, .11) a.s well as witli 
the sttaavtjTav nl PtoJemy (eluswili.) TIic name Afghitii dot- not scorn to occur 
iieforo **araha-2llilura (A.n. tCOl whoincnjious tlic race nndcr tlic nnino AssgAoa (Brihal 
?.aiuliitti, eh. xiv}. Fnttil»:r-8t.(KKes?insif thcsul/ject w.llhefotmd in.Ifcllew’s n.acus 
of AfghAnistAn and in the 'work by B.tniistcta' oircady Imotcd. . A. M. T. Jack- 
son, I.C.b’, ’ 
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add Khan to thoir names and the women Kliatnn or Khdtu. They 
came to Gnjardt chiefly as soldiers amlmoroluints, and are of two classes 
old settlors and oonntiymon toibi itis tliat is newcomers fromAfghdnistdn. 
The descendants of old Pathiln settlers, like the representatives of 
other foreign Sfusalmtos, have in most cases by intermixtiu'o with 
other classes lost their poeiiliarities of (ealnrc and oUaractoi\ The 
new settlers aro tall and large-boned, broad-chested, and well-limbed. 
Though most of them have lost their original Afghdn fairness, the skin 
being of all shades from a nidd}' olive to a decided black, tlieir features 
are strongly marked, many of them rvith hooked noses, thoir eyes bluo 
gray and brown, and their hair long and flowing in most cases of a 
brown shade. They are loss shrewd than the Shaildis, bnt more thrifty, 
headstrong, and hot-tempered with a bad name for greed as the saying 
likens a merciless creditor to a Palhan (Fathdn Ini I'arz). The 
"Elrdn proverb 6a}’s ‘There is no trust in a Pathan’s word/ Except a 
few moreliants and horse-dealers most Pathuns are soldiei-s. All are 
Sunnis in religion. The nulcttorod among them carry their religious 
fervour to fanaticism. But, except tho newcomers vsildHis, as a class 
they pay little attention to voligion'i d.ntie-4. "Many send their children 
to schools and universities. Some have acquired a knowledge of 
English find aro in tho service of Government and of the railways as 
clerks guards and stationmasters : others have risen high in native 
states. 

Besides the four main classes, Sayads Shaikhs Mughals and 
Pathdns, the names of seventcon small communities show that they are 
partly of foreim doscoat. Of these three Sidis, tValihAbiB, and 
Hijdas come under religion ; two, Kabulis and Naifcis, under trade j 
nine, Agards, Baltiiis, BliutSs, Changis, Kasbdtis, Kln'itids, Khiljis, 
Kuraishis, and Kivdias, under land; and four, Arabs, Baldcliis, 
!&Inkw/tnds, and under service,^ 

Si di s, literally Masters, also called Ahyssinians Hahashis, are formd 
iu smll numbers in all pai-ts of Gnjardt. They aro African negroes 
of dinercnt tnljes chiofiy from tho Somdli coast, who have been brought 
to India as slaves. They form two classes, newcomers wilditia and 
Muntryhorns iiinwallads. They speak a broken Hiudustdni and some- 
times among themselves, an African dialect, probably tho Somdli Icnown 
asI/kias/MorAbyssinian.s They generally live like other low class 
Musalmans. In north Gujardt they sometimes build round hovols 
about ten feot m circumfcrenco, the wall o£cartli,,thc roof oireular and 
of grass. The dress bothofmen and women is that of lower class Musal- 
mdns. Thoyhvelw house service and begging. Those who are servants 
are sober and cleanly. Other Sidis as a class arc fond of intoxicating 
drugs, quavrelsomfr, dirty, unthrifty.audplcdsure-loviug. That obstinacy 
IS alcadmg trait is shown by Urn prov-erh? Bah/d H mhlh Abyssinian 
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Balionta, C1mnil!uli(;!r.is, Khojdlii, anti X.Us, -tliongU- peHiupfVUh n, 
dnil their prover phrc amoiiK Igeal communities. Two 
Moehis and NSgoris, arc not entoreii .among foreign classes, ns they aro 

» This dialect IB not AhyssUilim hut Somili. , T- ^ 
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grip. HahM M bal hanha Ab crooked as an Abyssinian's Imir is 
another saying. Except professional players, Sidis arc the only GujaiSl 
llusalmdns rwo are much given to dancing and singing. As a class they ' 
are poor. They arc Sunnis in faith but are not reli^ous, feu" of them 
knowing the Enriian or being careful to say their prayers. Their chief 
object of worship is Bfiba Ghor, an Abyssinian saint and great 
merchant, whoso tomb stands on a bill just above the llalanpni* 
carnelian mines in western Edjpipln. A point worthy of notice about 
the Sidi is bis talent for imitation. A band of young Sidis taken from 
a slave ship and brought to Snrat have shown tbomselvcs equally 
ready to pick up the ways of their Christian Musalmiln Hindu or 
Parsi master's. 

On marriage and other high days men and women together' dance 
and sing in cu'clcs to the sound of the drum ilhol and a rough rattle 
jhtinjhnnar In begmng they go about in bands of ten to fifteen, 
playing the dirnn and singing in piuiso of Bdl» Gbor. They marry 
chiefly among themselves, but the counti'j'bom Sidis, Jooldng on tho 
newcomers as their belters and fearing that their daughters will not 
I'est contented in a eountryborn Sidi’a house, never ask them in 
marriage. They form a somty jamuat, but have no headman and but 
few rules. They do not teach their ebildren either Grrjariiti or English, 
and of late none have risen above the position of beggars and servants. 
Still Indian liistory is not wuinting in instances of Sidis raising them- 
selves to positron ami power. The favourrto equery of Sultdnah Baaiah 
(a.d. 1239), for whom tho SulWnah lost her crown, was a Sidi. Malik 
Amhar of Ahmediragar whose sirecossfiil arms won from the Mughals 
tho epithet 'The Hateful' was a Sidi. So urns Jlmjhiir Ifhdn the 
Gnjordt noble who slew Changiz Khdn (A.n. 1568) the poiverful 
leader' who had neatly usurped tho s-nlldnatc of Gujarat, and who rvas 
in turn slain by Akbar on his conquest of Gujarat in a.d. 1573-74. 
The Sidis have given rulers to Zanjirah and Sachin, .and, as Inteas A.D. 
1820, Sidi Ismdil, a native of Cambay, was long powerful in north 
Gnjardt as minister to the Bdbis of Bfulhanpur. The Sidi eiinnch 
nohlca of Debit and Laklmau up to as late as the 1857 mutinies are well 
known. 

Walllia'biS/ Dissenters, now officially known ns Gheir mvJtallid, 
non-imitators or Aide Jiadilh, people of the tradition, though they do not 


* I'licR) would scoui nt ono time to lutYO been a CDnsidcrablo coleii}’ of t’idi miners nt 
Itatnnpur. Trans, IJom. Geog. Sec. II. 76. 

’Tlioif fiddtc uindc'ul.'i gourd udt}i astiil catgut string is eurinonntcd nt tbc end 
wilb II bnncli at peacock Icatbcn and oiiininvntcd uitli odd gln-s Iji'.hIs and shells as 
cliarms to prevent the evil cic from bnrsling if. It is jilnjcd with a hoiv or stick, one 
end of it laden with a cocoannt shell in which stones rattle, 'i'ho Sidis hold their musical 
instrumeuts in great veneration never touching them unless they are ceremonially pure, 
Thev (all tlicyViBffjViKua or rattle the instrument of ll.tina or Jfothcr Jlisrah, and their 
big Srmn that of a lea ling malo s.'iiiif. If ho is c,irolc«j iu touching the inslrumenti 
when SKualiv impure Mother Misrali orTather Giiuris sure to pimish tho ollcqdcr. 

>Tho Wahhihi reform or scldim dates from A.v. 1C91 (11.1120] thu birth of 
AiidoUWahWh, tlic- sort of a iietty chief of the justoral ]riht! of Tainttn iti ^fjd 
and of tho clan called 'Abdiri-AValihali in the KlArfil province of ArtiUa. r/cimluag 
with keen insight contage and cloguoirco against tho mumranries ot Tcrklsh iiilgrims 
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yet form a separate class, have made considerable progi'css in Gujardt. 
The chief points of belief in which Wahhdbis diHer from Snnnis is their 
of the ability of the Prophet to intercede for his people with Alldh 
and their rejection of the four Sunni Imdms. The sect was brought 
into India in A.p. 1S21, and rose to importance from the part its leaders 
plaj'ed in the 1857 mutinies. After the mutiny was suppressed, Maulam 
Lidkat Ali, the chief lieutenant of the man Imown as the Manlawi, 
who had taken an important part in some of tho disturbances, found his 
u-aj'- to Gujardt, and, under a false name, moved about the iirovince 
as a Wahhdbi missionaiy. Ho met with much favour and was making 
man)' converts, when ho was discovered and arrested at Sachin, and, 
for his share in the mutinies, was transported for life. After Litikat Ali's 
arrest the progress of the Wahhdbi sect in Gnjarat was ciippled. 
Of late (a.d. 1875 - 1897) there has been a revival. Several preachers, 
each uith a follower or two, have come to Gnjarat, chiefly from Central 
India, and have spread their special beliefs ivith marked snecess. Their 
converts have been almost entirely from the Snnni Bohords, both the 
trading Bohords of north and south Gujardt and the peasant Bohords 
of the south. Tlio latter, always a religious class, have received 
Wahhdbi tennbing with readiness, and, under the influence of the 
prcachci-s, have made marked changes in their religious and social 
practices.^ 

IKa'bulis, the chief of the two part-foreign trading communities, 
are found in all parts of the province, but ehiefly in Ahmeddbdd, 
They arc Afghdu settlers from KiibuL* New arrivals Bjicak Pashtu. 
But as they generally marry Afghdn women brought up in Gujardt, 
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and tbc abnies timt liad crept into tlic Maralinin religion, A1JdI11-^^'’nIl1lftb n'jii driven 
ont of bis native place. AVitli the aid of bis friend the cliicf of Dcminli, lie determined to 
spre.'td bis reforms at tbc edge of tbc sword, and after n life of peril and success died at 
berniab in a.d. 1767. AbdiiiAVaiiliilb’s work nns with vigour pushed on by Iiis son 
Mubammnd ; and Miibaniraad's son Abdui Arfi! collecting an army greatly spread tbo 
poncr of tbo TValililbis. By tlic close of tlic century they were acknoulcdgcd by tlic Iiead 
of the Mnkknii government ns n separate nation, and allowed to perform their pilgrlmsgo 
to tlio Ka'iha. Mennwhilo tho growth of their poncr ond their Iio^ilc spirit had 
alamicd tbo Porto, and in a.d. 17a7 an expedition was •u!nt against tlicm. Tliis expedi- 
tion was ill planned and badly cat ried out, and proved a failoic. A pc.-ica t\ as concluded 
for six years. But before tbo six^ycars were over, t-'niid, the son of Abdul Azfz, attacked 
andcaptnrcdlbctownotlvnrbalain ISO] ;tbc slirino of Ahbds, tbo uiicio of tbc Proxibet, 
nt TAif in 1S02 ; nndtlietemxilc of ^lakkah in 1S03. Horrorstrnck witli tiiis last not of 
sacrilege tlic jUnsalmAn non ers joined to put doi\n tho WabbAbis, and except for a few 
Euoccsecs, tbc Tcst of Suda's life was passod ns a bunted outlaw. In a.d. ISIS Miilmm- 
mad Ali, Pnsiiaof Egypt, by tbelielp of tbo English defeated Sand’s son Abdull.-lli, 
who ivas takoii to Constantinople, and in A.n. ISIS snffevcil death ns a licrvtio and rebel. 
Though cripiilcd by their defeat, the Wabliabis pradunlly 'recovered, and are now li 
sepamto nation with tlicir scat of goscrnnicnt at Rl.id in Arabia. Tlio Wnlilidbis are tho 
straltost sect of IsIAin. Tlicydenouncoall belief in saints, niid tosomeoxleut in Mnsalmdu 
traditions, all ceremonies. and fornis,'nnd nil luxury, and enforre the duty of waging ' 
religious war against infidels. Among the leaders of the sect it is said to bo a disxmtcd 
point whether this last part of their duty is binding on Indian Wnlibjibis. 

1 fc’co bolow pages 29 - 32 , . ‘ 

‘ According to Major H. W, Bollcw ( Jturiral, II. 4G • 52) tbo word fuMn Kas tlio 
name meaning ns Pnk/tfiiii {^laji is Tlie.l’tcc. Tlio pimning AfgMf, tradition regarding 
tbo origin ot the term is |1iat tho inofbcr of Uioigrcat ancc^'or of tho AfgiiAns 

gave him tlio^ name Afg^Ana bceanso on passing f^roDf^t tho iniig; it delivery sho 
joyfully cxclaitiicd Jjj/hdinf 1 am free, • i’w 
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they soon leam to talk Hindnsfani, though ungi'amnmtlrallyanJwiili 
a marked accent. They are a tall imiseiilar well-made race. In com- 
plexion tho newcomers are fair, the others of a ruddy olive. The ejts 
arc blue or gray or brown, the nose is generally hooked, the hair is left to 
hang loose in ringlets, and the beard isallowcd to grow to great leaglh. 
A Kdbuli wears a country scaif diipaftii wound round tho head, a 
loose shirt of white cloth, a second scarf thrown round tho sheuldcre, 
a pair of striped or while cotton trousers very loose above and gathered 
at the instep, and native shoos. The men wear no omments bat 
a sUvor ring. Except that the trousei's arc somewhat looser, tlie 
women’s dress and ornnmcntR do not differ from those worn by other 
Musalmdn women. They ai'e passionate but sober and liaidworking 
and as oreditora proverbiiilly exacting. 'J’he Persian proverb noticed in 
the Ain-i-Akbari byAbnlFnzl,^ does not give the Afghan a high name 
for his social virtues. 

Agar qualit-vr nflod acin seh vas lam gtri- 
YaU Afghan, dityniu Jiamiii, si 1^11111 lad zd{ Kashnht< 

TJioiigli men are sonreo deal not with Dio follon-ing ttitcr, 

Tlio AfgliiSn, the Kainbn, and the had ICashmiri. 

The ‘Kambiis are an offshoot of the Afgh.'in stock. M. Blochmna 
6.ayB that, in spite of the above couplet, during tho reigns of 
Akbar (A.D. 155(5- 1605) and Jahiing/r (A.D. 1605-1627)' it was 
a distinction to bolon<r to the Kambii and Afghdn tribes.* Most of 
them arc traders, dealing in horses, sheep from Mdrwiir, books, and 
fruit, Ilorse-dealing is thoir chief employment, taking Kdthidvdd 
horses to ^indh and the Dakh.an and bringing: Dakhaii and Sindh 
horses to Gujardt. Their chief markets are in tho native slates, 
especially in liaroda and Rdjpipla. Their trade is s.iicl at present to 
ho unprofitable and many arc in debt. They are Sunnis iu religioa. 
To a great extent they form a distinct coinmnnit}'', marrying only 
among themselves and asking only Kdbulis to their public dinners. 
They have one or two families whom they respect and to whom 
they rofor social disputes. Few of them Icacli their children to read 
or write. 

Na'iata'G, originally AWuih, Shipnnen/’ in foimcr times au 
important class of Musalmiin merchants and ship captains, have 


1 Bloclimnn'e Translnlion of tlic A'ln-i-Akbaii, 339, 

* Blachraan'a Trjneljtlon of tlir A'iii-i-Akbari, ,339, 

*■ Oa llio cowl of K.in»r!v (md flie Konknn, wlicrc tlioy arc still found, tlipy am failed 
KaiAiatili, KliUn BalMidur KSri Sliahiib-iid'diii, Ibn-i-Batiita (a.n, mentions 
meeting KilintiJ at llondrar. WsXranslaiion.JC.'i. f;'oiiiA.p. »42 the Mnliamtiiadans 

of KAlilmt were of tlieSh.3rnis=lio''l and drcs'cd like Arabs. Major’s India in tlieKftccntli 
Cenlutr.l.u,!”- Grant Doff refer- tA.j); 3 fH) to Ibis same class under tho iianio 
A’cniijclali Nabobs, 293.0.3. The NdbiMs Marat Nan-ait) nro a people of the Knreish 
tribe who emigrated from the holy city of Mmllaib flj ing from tho petscention of At 
'Haiiai (.v.n. *00) the son of Eilsnf, the ttronginindcd Boremor of Irak on bcJialf of 
Abditl Malik, the fifth’ ll«inyyad(.«.n. Hfl- 70)) who killed fitly tbonsmid Siynds and 
learned men nnjustly ,ind ta coW blood. TlieNAiatift niarcIiodfroraMadtnalfto Ciifah, 
where taking ship they n-aebid the "ii»rc» of tho Indian Octan ahont A,», PG? (a.ir, 232) 
that is dating the reign of the AbbiTsl El Slnitniniil. Hie emigniirfw^longcd to four 
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nose, high cheekbones, slightly receding chin, and scanty naevcn 
heard. But in a. generation or two hy intermaniigo \vith Gujarft 
MusalmAns these special features disappear. In the shape and style 
of his house there is nothing peculiar. But in furnishing it the Amb 
is careful to hare the cloth ccSing inlaid with small plates of burnisled 
tale j to have no pictures except perhaps a drawing of the Praphel's 
shrine or an illuminated scroll from the Kuraan ; and instead of brittle 
china and glass, generiilly to have his shelves filled with a trim aad 
bright array of copper and brass plates and bowls. , Except for oas, 
or two speeial holiday dishes of mutton and wheat called JiaiHlia and 
iiiuehi and a fondness for the dates and honey of the countiv, tbo 
food of the Arab docs not differ from, that of otlior Musalmdns. 
The ridi among them keep to the Arab dress, a turban much like 
the Indian headscarf dupatla of white silk and cotton wound round 
the bead in broad folds j a long embroidered or plain omcont 
shayah of wool or silk-eotton, much like an English dressing gown; 
a woollen silk-embroidered waistcoat saihia ; a shirt hanging to 
the knees; and a waistoloth siinodl wrapped round the loins and 
falling to the ankles. Except that like the Mariltha headdress 
the turban is three-cornered in the case of Arabs holding scnico 
in native states, that the dirk jambia is stuck in a cloth wound 
round the waist, and that the trousers are shorter, the every-day dress 
of poor Arabs does not differ from that of other Gujanit Slusalmfins. 
The dress of the women and children lias no peculiarities. Hot 
torapered, and when oxeited fierce, the Arab is at other times quiet 
harilAVorking thrifty and sober. Some Arabs arc traders, hut most 
am in Iho sen-ieo either of chiefs as their bodyguard or of bankers 
as watchmen. As a class they are poor. Some tlirifty families 
taking no part in tho Indian custom of giving costly feasts nre 
well-to-do. But most, adopting tlic ways of the country, give 
culortainmcnls they can ill afford, and of those employed at 
native courts the greater number are irregularly paid and sunk in 
debt. In religion the newcomers from tho southern and western 
provinces of Arabia are generally of tho Sbiifai school, and those from 
Maskat and the eastern seaboarrl of the Uambali school. All new- 
comers are marked by zeal for their faith. But Arab families 
long settled in Gujai-dt differ from ordinaiy >Wni Musalmuns only 
in being more careful and licaiiy in diseharging their religious 
duties. Their family observances arc in most cases peculiar. 
Considering them immodest they have no observances in honour of 
pregnancy birth or puberty, and ciwcl into one the ceremonies 
on tlic seventh fifteenth and twenty-first days after birth and 
the three rites of imming, saerifico, and oircuraeision, Tlic personal 
names arc simple, without the Indian addition of Mia, ShaiUi, or Jihni. 
As a rule no iiiiliation/nV/nrV/ttZt ceremony is observed, and inavriago is 
generally iu thc,iH'fa{7(. form,' and i.s marked by only one dinner, iriiich 
they call iM/Zma/j, fo.ljqiring the example of the Prophet who gave 
a dinner at the' marriage pi his daughter thc«Lady Pittimah and Ali, 
In obedience to the afdcr the Prophet a death is followed by no signs 
of mourning. Arab« ^rry freely wulh other Sunni Musalmdns 
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and have no special social or reli^ous organization.* Jlost o£ their 
oliildren learn the Kniadn, Imt hardly any are tanght to TC.id and write 
an Indian language. As a class thej' do not approve of western 
education. 

Bala'cbi'S, found in all parts of Gujardt, arc ns their name shows 
descended from Baldohi iinmigr.ants. According to his own account 
the Baldchi is an immigrant from Ilalab or Aleppo and north SjTia. 
As a Musalmdn he is anxious to derive his ancestry from the Arabs of 
A1 Hijaz. His language however is clearly of the Indo-Persic stock 
and his appearance bears little resemblance to that of the sons of 
Ismdil. He has the full black expressive Persian e}’ 0 , the regular 
sharp-cut Irdnian features, smd the long lusirons thick and flowing 
beard.® In the reign of Ahmed II. during the decadence of the 
Sultanate of Gujaidt (a.n. 1554 - 1561) Emlhanpnr and yami were 
given to Patch Khdn Baliich as jdgir or grjmt. The Tenvdrn 
and Bddhanjnir Baluchis claim descent from tlic same stock ns 
Patch Khan Baliich. They arc of manj* clans. But the clan 
distinction is of little consequence as they interraany and toirothor 
form one snbdivision of the Patlutns. Thev are strong big°darlc 
men iriih marked features. Very few fih.aVc the liftsd, bjit they 
fallow no fixed rule about wealing the beard, llicir wives arc 
generally natives of Gujardt, sometimes Jbdld or Jddeja Ihinnlts from 
Katliidvdda or TYdgad. Thoy speak nindustdiii much mixed with 
Gujarati, and both men and ryomon dress like oiilinaiy hiusalnidns. 
They arc messengers and rillago watchmen. According to thdr 
censora they are donblc-doallng and Ireaeherons, luiruK' thriftless 
and given to opium. On the other hand they possess nil the nomadic 
virtues, tang hosmtable nmplo strong in their affections trusty ami 

to their employers has given 
the Baluchis the title of the Switzers of tlio Hast. As n c 1 t=s 
wcept cei^m landholding families of north Gnjardl tlioy nro poor. 
They are in name, but few know the Kur.adn or care for their 

religion. *1 hey have no peculiar customs, and arc without cither a 
imiTO or a headman. They do not sond thdr children to sclioor The 
landholding aaluchis have began (a.d. 1883) to soml their ciiildrcii 
to school under pi™ of the Political onicers. The Jdth SSclfis 
^ north Gujarat who owm the strip of land from Viirdhi in the 
Pdlay Snperintcndcncy to Bajdna in tUo Kdthidvr.dr aLoucv 

and thcmsolvcB. Thov 

arc & fair tiiid liandsoiuo race, Lrave ami of nmrinf * i 
-whose home tongue is Gniarclti ' Thev Iv^lWn hnbil?, 

is enshrined at Golarka Jnd whom IhcJ^ called " m ’v 

and money. This saint Malidbaliis srid oS 
inloroourse with Peopl^Won^iig"^ ^a^tlvortl^r ^ ■"‘vo no 
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and reclaim those Baldohis who wore £ist relapsing into Hindu modes 
of belief and custome. The Jfiih Baliichis of Ydi'dhi and Tatwdr ato a 
distinct race from the Baluchis of Tervrdra about fifteen miles north of 
Endhanpur, thougli in drees and customs they do not differ from one 
another. The onginal rdi^on of the Baluchi is Shidhism and the , 
JdthBahichis of north Gnjardt and other Baluch families scattered 
over Gnjardt are only Sunnis in namo, Colebroolc ohsorvos vegardiug 
this clan : The Baluchis of Sindh arc many of them devoted Shidhs 
and call themselves and aro sometimes called by tho Sunnis ‘All’s 
friends/^ Sayad Edjo of BnkhiSm exerted himself in tho guidance of 
tlu's tribe. His descendants remain among them, 

Makra'nis, fonnd in small numbers over tho whole province, aw 
foreignere from the Malrrdn coast. Theyformerly came and afewstill 
come as soldiers. They have no subdivisions. They arc of average 
height, strong wirj' andtliin, wearing the hair very long tied in a knot 
at the top of the head, and patting the beard tying the ends behind 
the head. The women are chiefly of Gujarati descent. They spcalc 
mixed Hindustani and Gujarati The men wear a low tight-twisted 
MarvSdi-liko turban, a dark-blue indigo-dyed coat, and fliort tight 
trousers. Tlve women wear the MusalmSn dress. Iho men aro soldiers 
and watchmen j the women do house-work and spin. The mon ate 
hmve, riven to opium and liquor, fond of amusement, and very 
u’Etchfol husbands. The women do not aitpear in public. They 
are poor, many of them in debt. In religion they are Sunnis some of 
them learning the Kuraan and sajing their prayers. They liavo no 
peculiar customs. Tliey marry Mnsabnnn women of the poror class, 
and some keep Hindu women. , They liavc no community or headmau. 
They do not send theh children to school and none have’ risen to any . 
high position, 

Hirdlia's,® originally spies, found in the north in very small 
number®, are said to be of part-foreign pnrt-Eajpiit origin. Under 
tho Gujarfit Sulldns they served as spies and are now employed 
US messeugere and constables. Under native rule the Jlirdha was 
an oflicial spy. How a Mirdha can bo cither a Musalmlini Shaikh, 

, a Pathrtn, or a Bruhmanic Hindu. The office exists in namo in the 
Pdlanpur Snperintendency, where tlie Mirdhiis are BviShraans of tho 
Andich division. 


'• Section II.— Hindu Converts. 

The local Mnsnlmiins, of almost entirely Hindu descent, are 
.jdividod' into seventy-eight communities or classes. Of Uieso lune 
r.beiae under Eoligiou; five tuidcr 'rrado; eighteen under Laud; 
ttvehty-two .under Crafts; ten under Service ; and fourteen under 
Labour. Of the whole nmnber sixty-five are Sunnis, nine Shiahs, ^ 
ahd four, Husaini Brdhmans, Eamrtliils, Malm Kunbis, and Sbaikhdrts 
cannot •'bo said to belong to cither sect. 


‘ D.\bl5taiii-Maz.Uiib uf Mubsia Ktnt in Afiintir ItCEonrcliCb VIT. 3U. ^ , 

* MitdhaU BpnaKntl}' deiiVMl Irora tbe rtwlan Mir, lorf nmslcr or cbiL-f otid deli 
villiigc, 3Iir Peb master of tlio vQliisv or as commonly linilrn village Itcadniau,* 
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' I.— Religious Communities, 

Under Ueligiou come the different tiibes or brotlierlioods of 
religions beggars fakirs. Almost all of these bogging communities 
lead a roving lifcj and include in their ranks men from all parts of 
India and of every variety of descent. Bat these are the esceptions. 
The greater number of beggars of cveiy class arc of Gnjardt origin 
and seldom leave the province. 

Of -begging communities the 6rsb is a nameless horde; in Surat, 
chiefly low hlomna weavers ; in Ahmcddbdd, low Momnds, Dheds, 
Yaghris, and hTarradis, who by night and day move from house to 
house ^thering money grain and cooked food. The money th<^ 
keep and the grain and broken food they sell to potters as provender 
for their asses, and to washermen to feed their bullocks. Others 
reciting praises of the generous and abuse of the stingy, ask for 
a copper in the name of God ; a piece of bread in the name of, i)ic 
Frophet ; or a rag of cloth in the name of Hasan, all to be repaid 
tenfold in this world and a hundredfold at the day of judgment. 

Besides these uon-desoript idlers there are eleven brotlicrhoods of 
beggars belonging to two main classes, those beyond the ordinary 
Muhammadan law Besharaa, and those under the law Bdsltaraa, 
Those l^yond the law have no nives no families and no homos. 
They drink intosicatang liqrtors and neither fast pray nor rule their 
passions.* Those under the law have wives and homes and praj' fiist 
and keep all Muhammadan rules. 

Each brotherhood has generally three offlcc-bcarcrs. Of these ono 
is superior, the Lead teacher sar-gurok, who controls the whole 
body and reoeivos a share of all earnings, and two are suborduiatc, 
the rammoner izni or 7iaJc{b, who calls the members to nil entrance 
marriage and death feasts, and the treasurer l/katiildri, who sees tliat 
pipes and w.ator aro ready at tho beggars* meeting-place. Among the 
memWs are two orders, the teachers murshUls, and the disciples 
- kliddtms or chelae. Every newcomer joins as the disciple of some 
particular teacher. Tho teacher sees that the outi'anco ceremony is 
properly performed ; that tho disciple is shaved and bathed ; that ho 
learns the names of the heads of the order ; that he promises to rovcrenco 
them ; that he receives certain articles of dress ; that ho gets a new 
namo; that he learns the new salutation ; that he swears not to steal, 
not to lie, not to commit adultery, to work hard os a beggar or in any 
other ralUng, and to cat things .lawful ; and finally, that tho entrance 
feast is duly given. At the closo of each day the newcomer lays his 
earnings before the head teacher sar-yuroh. Taking out somctliiug for 
himself and a shave to meet the treasurer’s charges, the head tenchbe 
rfves back the rest. This tho hgggar takes to lus teacher, who giving*' 
mm a littlo pocket money, keeps tho rest "for himself.' ' So” long as 
his teacher lives a beggar continues to Ixs his disciple, ' "When n teacher 


' ' i ’ ' '' 

• Though many o£. them (\o not know what tho tonn mcane, most toA'nraa beggars 
• ][troiess to be tfijts oc apititnal aiiitamns. Kbilu Bahidur KAzi S4bib SliabiViid>d(n. 

% Sfc , • . 
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dies the oldest disciple succeeds, ov if the teacher has a son, the son and" 
the senior disciple share the other disciples hotween them. 

Of the ten brotherhoods, two, the AbdAlis and the Kahshbands, holonf 
to the lawful hdshamn group, and eight, the Beiiawiis, the Hiidds, 
the Husaini Bnihuiaus, the Kalandars, the Maddris, the Milsa SnWgs, 
the Bafdts, and the Basdlsluthis to the lawless hesharaa group. 

Of the communities of lawful beggars, the AUdaTis* also railed 
Dafelis or Fadillia, players on the tamfourine daf, are found in small 
numbers all over Gujardt. They speak Hinclustdni, and beg in the 
name of God, beating the one-end drum danka, and singing relipous 
songs. Tlieir chief employment is to chant the wild spirit and genu 
hymns that arc required by exorcists as an accompaniment to the 
inactiee of them rites. Belonging to the lawful Msharaa order, they 
aro married and a few of them arc settled and well-to-do. They arc 
not vciy religious and have little organisation. In norlh GiijarSt 
Ahddlis have a fixed due or tax upon the houses of Mnsalmdns in towns 
and milages. It is sometimes paid in kind and sometimes in money 
and varies from annas 8 to Es. 2. 

Nakshbands, Mark-makers, aro found in small nnmhois over 
the whole of Gnjardt. Followers of a saint named Khajah Baha-ud-din 
Nakshband, they speak Hmdustitni, keep the head Imre, and wear the 
hair and heard long and well-comlxA. They dress in a long sleeveless 
unsomi shii't, a black or red cotton waislclolli, and shoes. Holding 
in their hand a stout-wicked flaming unshaded brass lamp, which 
neither rain nor wind can put out, they move about singly olumting 
their saint’s praises. The Nakshband iwerencc for fire is said to bo 
a trace of the attempted revival of Magian clement woiship in Persia 
and Tartary about a.d. 946 (u. 333) the period of Shiilh ascendancy at 
the court of the Khalffahs of Baghddd during the siqjremaey of the 
Persian house of BuwaiU or the Bowidos. Cliildron are fond of the 
Nakshband, and go out in numbers to give him money. In return 
as his name shows, he marks them on the brow with oil from his lamp. 
They are quiet well-behaved and sober, belonging to tlio law-abiding 
hdsliaraa order of beggars, having homes and famihes. Thcy_ arc Sunnis 
in religion .and have no special eustoras, and as they live only in ones and 
twos they have little organisation. They easily find disciples and aro 
fairly prosperous. 

Of tho seven lawless leskaraa classes, Be&awa's, The Penniless, 
also called Alifshdis from wearing a black *Alif-like line down tlio 
brow and noso, are found in small numbers all over Gujavdt._ They arc 
drawn from many classes of Mnbjimmadans, and bavc nothing social 
in their appearance. Their language is Hindustani They wear a 
tall Pcraan-Iike woollen hat, a rough sleeveless unsown sliirfc, and round 
the neck long rosaries of brads eelis. They neither play nor jierform, 
.but move about in hands of from Cvo to ton begging ip tho name rf 
"God. ‘.^Thcy take money grain and clothes, or, if offered it, a meal of 


’AH£ the first letter. b£ the Aral* ttlpbaW, in tlinpc a itwiifU line, |ih worn oiA 
mark of tke One God. 
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food. Though notEoher ihey are quiet and harmless. They ai-e Sunnis 
in name but belong to the order of lawless bettaraa beggars. They 
have no peculiar customs, and follow the rules of fellowship usually 
kept among the laiger bodies of beggars. In each town they Lave a 
headman called trcasurerj hhanddri, chosen from among their number, 
To hiai>cach of the community pays bis earnings, and except wLat is 
given back for e.vpenses, the treasurer forwards the amount to the 
murs/iid or spiritual head of the order. Out of the funds in the 
mursIttS’s hands, when a new member joins a dinner is given. Of 
iato years their number Las fallen. 

Hi'jda's are emasculated male votaries of the geddess Bahuchara 
or Bchechra, a sister of Kdli. They have taken the vow to sacrifice 
their manliness, and not only cmasoulatc themselves but ever after go 
in woman’s dress. 'tVith this object they pull out the hair of their 
beards and moustaches, bore the ear and nose for female omaments, and 
affect female speech and manners. The vows ore taken by mothers in 
consequence of their barrenness, oi*, in rare cases, by the boy himself on 
recover}' from a dangerous illness. 'The south Gujarat Hijdns wear the 
petticoat and scarf ; those north of the Narbada dress like Musalmiln. 
women. They feign-themselves women and some of them devote their 
lives to the practice of sodomy and gain their living by it. The 
initiation takes place at the temple of the goddess Bohechra, about 
sixty miles north-east of Ahmeddbdd in the village of Sankl^npdr, 
Avhere tho neophyte repairs under tHe guardianship or adoption of some 
older meml«r of tho brotherhood. The lad is called the daughter of 
the old Hijdd his ^guardian. The emasculation takes place under the 
direction of the chief Hijdd priest of Bchechra. The rites arc secret. 
It is said that the operation and initiation are held in a house with 
clored doors where all the Hijdas meet in holiday dress. The firo-place 
is cleaned and the fire is lighted to cook a special dish of fried pastry 
called ialai}, 'While the oil in which the jJastry is to be' fried is boiling 
some of the frateraity, after having Irath^ the neophyte, dress him in 
red female attire, deck him with flower garlands, and seating him on a 
stool in the middle of the room sing, to the accompaniment of a dhol or 
small drum and small copper cymbals. Others prepare tlie operating 
room. In the centre of this room soft ashes arc spread on the floor and 
piled in a heap. When the time for tho operation a2>proachcs tho 
neophyte IS led to tlie room and is made to lie on Ms back on the asb 
heap. The operator approaches chewing betel-leaf. The hands and legs 
of the neophyte are firmly hold by some one of the fmtemity, and the 
operator carelessly standing near with an unooneemed air, when he finds 
tho attention of his patient otherwise occupied, with great dexterity 
and mth one stroke cuts off both penis and testes. He spits betelnut 
and leaf 3u{eo on. the wound and stannebes the bleeding with a handful 
OT babul Acacia arabica ashes. The operation is dangerous and is not 
uncommonly fatal. Some north Gujardt Hijdds, though they hold ^ 
themselves devotees of Bcheehra,. neither suffer omasculation por wear* 
women s dress. They only affect the minoing talk and maimers of 
lewd women. They mai-ry and beget chii^n and are Hijdds only in 
name. They also perform plays at the biith of Eons among the poorer 
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Musalmiins, HyddB of tlic play-'Octing class are to Ik found in nnd 
about Abmedilbad. As a class Gujarat Hijdas enjoying indcpentot 
means of livelihood Lave not to engage in sodomy to any active extent, 
As votaries of Bcbechra they hold fields and lands .and rights on lan^ 
awarded them from of old by uivtivo chiefs, village communities, and 
lirivate pereons. They have rights on communities also, inoeiving 
yearly payments from them. Woo betide the wight who opposes the 
demands of a Hijda. The whole rank and file of the local fraternity 
besiege Ills house with indecent clamour and gesture. 

Husaiai Bra'hmaiis call themselves followers of the Atlwvifa 
Veda. They take their title from Husain, the grandson of the Prophet, 
in whose name they ask alms. They are not converts to Islam, hat 
adopt such of its doctrines as arc not contrar}' to the Hindu faith 
Their head-quarters are at Ajmir, and they are found in Bnroda and 
Ahmcddbitd. Theii' high priest lias alwaj's a natural stain or red mark 
round his neck, and when he dies search is made, and the post is given 
to some one who has the proper sign.^ The Gujaritt hcad-quartcia of 
the high priest are at Baroda and from there he visits the members of the 
brotherhood, receiving from them presents and contributions. Accord- 
ing to their own account, the Hnsaini Br.thmnns of AhmedabSd have 
hem settled there for the last seven generations. Their homelangnagc 
is Hindustani. They are of the lawless besliaraa group of hog^. 
Except beef they eat secretly the ordinary kinds of animal food. Tlioy 
take opitun and hhang hcmp-lcarCB, but do not drink rvine. Besido 
by begging they earn a living by practising astrology nnd palmistry, 
They are believed to have great skill in reading the stars, and many 
among them arc well-to-do. The men dress like Musalmdns fho 
women like Hindus. Tliey believe in the saint KhAjah Uuin-ud-dln 
Chishti of Ajmir, and consult both Muhammadan nnd Hindu omens. 
Except th.at they wear the Hindu browmark Itia, that they often 
give their children Hindu names, that they do not circamciso, that s 
priest of their own class marries them, and that their dead arc buried 
silling, their customs, even to observing the Hamozdn fast, ate 
Muhammadan. 

Kalandars," Monte, aro found in small numbers .all over Gujarit. 
They spxak Hindusbini and dress like poor Musalmilns. They wander 
over the country begging and are very, sturdy and troublesome in 
flicir demands. They arc Sunnis of tho lawless besharaa order. They 
shave the whole body, the shearing of tlie eyebrows being ono of the 
most important initiatory rites. 

; Mada'ris tako their name from 15adi-ud-dfn Maddr Slidli, the 
celibate s.aint of Syria, supposed to bo still alive in his tomb at Makan- 
pur near Cawnpor.® They arc found in small numbers all over 
Gujaritt, They speak Hindustitni and dress like poor Musalrndns. 


. * This raark, <sf »hicb only (Jno or t«x> in a gunctation can lioast, ii , a iiaf rojr necklace 
of imall ni!e-co1C<in(i narfs in smut places briglit in other jOhccs faint, ro&ll 
apeeannee the mark is natnial. ' , 

» An Arabic ivttii-ttcaniog monk, *■ ’ Kiiniin'i-IiirniJ.!(Mr, ■ * • 

-■ 5.0 
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Somej to force people to give them, alms^ go about dragging a chain 
or lashing their lege with a •whip. Others are monkey and hear 
trainers and rope-dancers. They are quarrelsome and obstinate and of 
loose habits. They Ixilong to the lawless hcsliaraa 'oi-der of Sunnis 
and ate without homes, though some have wives and children. They 
beg sometimes alone and sometimes in bands of two or three. They 
ate a •well-managed bod)'^ and arc said not to be falling in numbers. 

Mu'sa Suha'gs, followers of Musa with the married woman’s 
dress, ere to be found singly ail over Gnjardt. Their patron saint 
Mdsa, who lived at the close of ilio fifteenth century, according to one 
account dressed in woman’s clothes os a symbol that ho was devoted 
to God as a wife to her husband. He was a famous singer and 
saint whose prayer for rain saved the country from famine. Accord- 
ing to another account, Musa was so pressed and worried by the 
crowd that to hide himself he used to go about dressed as a w'oman. 
Even through this disguise people foum him out and at Inst he was 
so -wear^’ of life that one day stamping on the ground tho earth opened 
and received him. In memory of them leader's disgnise most of tho 
beggars of this order, though they do not shave tho beard, dress like 
married women in a red scarf diqmita a gown and tronseis.^ Tho}' 
also put on bracelets bell-anklets and other ornamep’s. They go 
singly blessing tho people without music or other saow, Thej’’ arc 
/ober quiet and generally liked. They speak HI adustiini. They are 
Sunnis in religion, and never marry. Thei • liead-qnartcrs are at 
Ahmeddbitd, where, a short way out of the Hchli or north gate, is 
the saint MAsa’e tomb." Being a srnall body they have littlo 
organisation. As tho dress and the vow of celibacy are disliked, the 
Musa Snhngs gain few discqdcs, and as they have no children bheir 
numbers arc falling. 

Bafa'is that is Exalted, also called Faceslashers Munhphochts or 
Mitnhehiyas, occur in considerable numbers over the wholo of Gujnrat. 
They are followers of Sayad Ahmad Kabir and speak Himlustdni. 
Except that they wear the dholi w.aistclotb, they dress like ordinary 
low class Musalmiius. Holding in the right hand a twelve-inch iron 
^iko called gun, sharp-pointed .and Imving near the top many small 
iron chains, the beggar rattles the chains, and if people are slow in 
giving him money strikes at liis check or eye with tho sharp iron 
point and- seems to cause no wound. They beg in tho name of 
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' Some <1rcsa lile men except tliaf Uicy ire.tr flie small nosering or biildk, Trliicli is 
YTOm Iianging from a hole bored in tlie cnUilige, and as no widowcan wear tbo iu?dl, its 
us® sbOTta that tbo Snbtlg is tho married wife of Atlah. . •. 

* Kcar Uio saint’s tomb is a largo champa hticbolia cliampaca tcco. Its branches^ .aco 
eOTOTsd with hnndiccls ot glass bangles, somo of grsat delicacy. 'Hicso bangles circle 
the brancliei above tlio forks and in other places tvberc it is bard to see how they could 
have been put. People who liavo made vows throw their bnuglcs into the tree, ahcl if 
the bangles stay, they think tbeir prayer is granted. In the mosqno onMosuvo'aro fohr 
Jtombs atid'thotajsa fifth'oaisideof the avail. ITho story is -that -wifen tbo king saw 
the ground close "Arer Mfisa he dug after him aUd the. bead saint came up 

somewhere else. ^lis was tloue four timis svhen the lang said lici ns nllcr fiowers. 
Heating ‘tiiis tho loird -K the saint hgain appcbred, this time eoHuto-of tho wall, and 
saying be wished non&ctings, dcally disap|icarot^_ 
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Gotlj and arc very pcreisfcent and troublesome. Though fond of inloxi* ' 
eating drugs, very few of them drink liquor. They .are Sunnis in 
reli^oD, and, though most arc of tho lawless hesharna order of beggars, 
some are law-ohsetving and have xvives and oliildren. Their boys follow 
their fiithein’ calling and thoj'^ mairy their girls to beggars. They ate 
l)Qor. 

BaSuTslia'llis, followers of the Prophet, also called Mustans or ■ 
Ufadmen, are found in small numbers all over Qnjardt. They hove 
nothing special in their .appearance, and speak IlindusMni. They , 
object to clothes and wear only a shirt and waistcloth. They cai-ry a 
large wooden olnb and beg for money to pay for drink. They are 
very dissipated and troublesome. They ai-o Sunnis of the lawless 
Icshama order, without wives or settled homos. They arc a very small 
body with a religious head but no organised oommnnity. 

II.— Trading Communities. 

Of traders there arc five chief classes, Bohonls, Diidwiilds, KardUos, 
KliojtiSj and Memaus.* 

Of those tho trading Boliora's, originally nil Shidhsof thohlustad- 
lian bmuch of the great I&muili sect, are the richest and most prosperous 
class of Musahndns in Gujavdt. 'J’he origin of the name Bohora is 
doubtful. It is generally traced to the class of Hindu Bohords who 
are still found in illdru'dil, Ilajputiina, and the North-West Provinces.® ' 
But as there is no certain leeord of Hindu Bohords in Gujardt,® it 
seems hotter to derive tho word from the Gujai-dti vohorvn to trade, 
tho occupation followed bj' tho first Hindu converts to Isldm.* What 
makes the origin of the word more doubtful is tliat neither at 
present nor under the hlusalmdu rulers of Gujarat is its use limited 
to traders or to converts of tho special Ismdiji form of faith. Besides 
the traders there is n larger and not less prosperous class of village 
Bohords, tillers of the soil and Sunnis by religion. Tho existence of 
these two distinct classes is an illustration of Sio fact, that in Gnjartlt 
Shidliism was sproiid by the persuasion of preachers and Sunniisraby the 
power of rulers, 'J'hc ria-lj' Shidh preachers {a.n. 10S7), being tirated 


' Certain historitai and otiicr [larls of tlie lioiinr.i account are talcon from jiafcr* 
pTfp.md liy Mr. Mirr.a Alnlul iln»ain of ll'iiigoon. 

= Afnlcolm’s Central Inilln. If. Ill ; Toil’s It-ljaitii.'in, II. dW, liililiou 1831 j Elliot's 
llnco<i, I, a. The 3nr.'it-i..Min)ri1i (I’crs. Trat, II. 87) contirins tlio Iliiiilu ilcrlratinn 
of the name niior.i. It nuny Bralmnn anil ]}.uila traclor<i lichij,' calicd Eoliorili 
rrtninpil tlic namcaflOT ilirirronicrsion. Many Enniilt anil cvru IVd{pkr Erdlinians to 
this il.iy hear the snrnanic lloliora. 

s There is now (A.l>. ISS.i) no trace of a Hiniln B(i1iar.i imatciji Gnjaridt, anil the 
passage in tho KnimlMiiiSlarhaTilra, ‘There arc plenty of Eohotes in Anahiinvdda and 
ilirfonir' (Vir.imgSni) (Toil's Western Inilh, 110>lo7), was proUably irritton’ ahont 
A.u, 1130 or some time after the spread of the Isinfiili faith among the traders of nortli 
Gujnr.St, _ _ . _ 

s Other wplnnations are from Ecliiinah said to bo a town in Vamon in Imrcr ArahiiL 
the hirth-piacc of the prent llohora missionary Alxlulldh ; from hthrSh tho right or good 
way, because ns,Uio .‘■hiih Bohonis wy, the way of their religion is right * or from lahvrdk 
many patlis, liecnuse according 'to the Snnni llohor.ts they were cnnvcrteil from iniuiy 
castes. Of the fir^t tlioeo would >^001 to he no supiiort; the two last tlio Jicoplo 
tlieniselvcs would proiiahly admit to he puns. 
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witt much kindness by the Hindu kings of Anahikvdcla, settled and 
made converts chiefly in the great .-tra*nff centres, while to the 
Musalmdn governors it was of more pohtical value 
their religion the sturdy aud outlying villagor than the weak a d 
peace-loving trader. The use of the same name to classes “ 

S the city and village BohoiHs, ivould seem to be duo to «'e £e^ 
division of the GujarAt population into arminl d/inrala mi unaimcd. 
To distinguish converts from the armed Rajput and Koli castes tho 
MusalmAn governors coined such names as Mole^lam, Malik, an 
tSinShi. For converts of tho trading class the wordRoliora uus m iise, 
and this they extended to converts from all tho unarmed castes. 
Brahmans husbandmen and craftsmen.^ 5 

An account of the Sunni village or cultivating BohorAs is given 
below rpa«-cs 58-61]. Of trading BohorAs there are several subdmsions, 
one of them Sunnis and the rest Shiahs. All can be traced to converts 
made in the eleventh century by Shidh miesionavies or tho Ismaili s(3Clis 
Tliouffli settled in many parts o£ the Bomljay Presidency, and in 
HaidarAbAd in tlic Daklian, in BerAr, MSlwa, Central ^dia, and 
Baiputlina, and, as traders fonnd over almost tlio whole of India, the 
high priest and head-quarters of the scut are in Surat. Some of them 
claim to come from Egyptian-Avah aud Yaman- Arab ancestors. O thers 
ackno'wledge tliomsolves to be entirely of Hindu blood, tlio descendants 
of converts to tbe teaching of IsraAilian missioiiaiies. A certain spcml 
•look and oharacter support the statements of MnsalmAn historians that 
they are partly tho descendants of rclugeos from Egypt and Arabia. 


1 Cmnparo Bis MMa (ITow Eilition, BCl) ; 'Tlio Bajputs forcibly converted by MdWn 
Abmcdl. (nbout A.n. 1420)- formed a separate caste called Molcsalimss tlm 
and Uio Btibmane eonverted at Uie same timo joined tho soot of tbe UolioraB. JLue 
onlfaary Giijarilti use of tbo word BoUora very clo»cly corresponds with winan 
converts from tbe nnarmed classes. Tims several classes wlio bavc a spccml 
from tlicir craft or calling ate spoken of as Bobor.ls, and m some ciwcs, as in 
Ghiiuchl-Bobora, tbo word Boboro is added to tlio cratt-nnme. So, too, tlic Ylmimnaii 
Moiundi call themselves BohorAs, and the class of Konhan Miisalm.tns who toko service 
with ^ropenns me known in Gujarilt as Konkani BohorAs. On tlio strength or tins 
General incnning of Bobora, Kbdn BahAdur KAa BhaliAb-ud-dln would denvo the word 
Bobora from the Persian laWr, literally slrinGs of cnuicls, and more generally painp 
followers or miscellaneous classes, or from Minij, a word mcanirig prudent or muinoss- 
Hkc. An objection, at least to tbo first of these, egcuib to ho that the name noliorn 
was not given hy the ilusalniAn govcrnois, but dates from ShlAb eonvorsions in tno 
eleventh century.’ This is confirmed by the Mirat-i-Alimcdi Pers. 

Another explanation of tho use of tho word Bohora both to BhifiU tradera and to onnm 
vlllageis, is that at one time all were ShlAlis of the DAddi form of faith, and that wo 
Snnni alllagc BohorAs wore converted to tho orthodox faith by some of tlm early unjaras 
kings. Alt there is very little to support this theory, and neither tho DAndis hot *ho 
villago Sunni Bohor.'ls have any trace or tradition of such a double conversion. JiinoD 
(Baccs of tbe Korth-West Provinces, I. 44) saj s : Bobortls arc monoylendors wno camo 
to tbo Nortli-lVcst Provinces from Jaipur, originally from Western India, ihcir ciasa 
name is probably from tcofiifr trade. . „ 

» Pathlifali and tho MirAt-i-Alimedi on the anlliority of Mayor J. w. watson, 
.14tli January 1874, and of Mr. Munslii ImlfiilWh Khdn of furat, Ifitli August 4. 
One account gives os early n dato ns a.t>, S70, and niiotlicr tlio close oi llie ole 

century, when the KnrAriAn IsmAilis teooming supreme In Persia arc sniiposcil to nai 
onsted their rivals the Mustafiii Isimdlis. In later tiroes A. ». ISSfi tuc'dato given iM 

the arrival of the snpreme head of the sect from Aden so nearly agrees with the 
of Aden by the Toths that it seems piohahlo that tho High priest was accompanied to 
India by a band of refugees, ■ . • 

B 620—4 
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According to the received account of their rise in Gujardt, in tluj 
course of the eleventh century about a.d. 1067 (II. 400)* ** Abdullfih, a 
missionary Aai, sent from linraz in Yaman by the high priest of Iho 
Mustndli Ismdill scetj landed at Camkay. Abdulldh^ who was a man of 
great learning, is said to have stayed some j'ears at Cambay studying 
tlie people. Two stories are told of liis Arst missionaiy success. 
According to one story lie gained a cultivator’s heart by Ailing his ' 
dry well with water. According to the other, by dashing to the ground 
an iron elephant hnng in mid-air in one of the Camlxiy temples, ho won 
over some of the priests. After this the missionary is said to liavo 
tinvelled towanls Analiilavdda or Patdn, at that time the capital of 
Gujardt, The story' goes that the niler of tho city, Sidhrdj Jnisingh 
(a.n. 1094 >1143] anxious to sec the stranger, sent a force of armed 
men to bring him to his capital. Finding the saint surrounded by n 
wall of Are tho troops retired. Then the king himself came, and in 
obedience to tho stranger's command the Are opened and lot the king 
l«u!s. Full of wonder, the king .'iskcd for ono sign more that the new 
Mief was better than the old. ,IIis wish was gmntcd ; ono of his 
holiest idols declared that the Arab’s w.is the true religion. Hearing 
these words the Hindus, king and snhjccte alike, straek with astonish- 
ment, embraced tho new faitli.® For two centimes and ahalf (.\.u.ll30- 
1380), there was little in the history' of Gujavrxt to chock the progress 


* Kliin nnliSdur Krt*l SlialiSb-iul'dln mid Driggs’ Cities of GtijnrdsMm Aprciidix IS. 
The B-Vidi prayer-book gives ad, 1J37 (H, 5S2) ns the date of tlic first wissionatj’s 
death, ConoU^' (Journal Aslatie toeiety, Uciignl, VI.-C, SS4) gives A.D. 1137 as the date 
of tbc convenioD, nnd calls the luissionaiy bluhainmnd not AbduIlAli, CJolobrook’s 
Miscellaneous ICssnys, II. 228. Uic MirntJ-Aliincdi (Persian 'Icxt, II, 87) ngrccs wHIi 
Copolly in stating that the name of tlio first Boliorn niissiqpnry ivns Miilla Alnliaiaraad 
All. ^ lie sny s the shrine of this P/r nt Cambay, knoxvn ns llic shrine of the P£r-i-n.sn An nr 
tho Kver-niise Snint, stiU yearly draws large crowds of ]So1ior.ts from nil parts ofGnjatiit. 
When Mulln Muhammnd All londcd in Oainhay Uic people of Giijnr.'ft nerc ignorant of 
Wrtin. _ A Uiiulu saint wan the ohjcct of general fnith. The Mnlln eonsidering ojicn 
oppcnitian to this saint dangerv ns and ijnposeihle joined the numlnr of Ida disciples, 
llis intciligf nee soon attracted the saint’s notice. After inastcriiig the language of the 
country, lie .studied the saint’s holy books nnd so worked iijioii iiis mind as to eonvcrl him 
to hiB sicm. Many of the saint’s rhief followers adopted the iiexv fnith. At last news 
tlini-liis minister was a convert readied tho It Aja’s cars, Tlie ll.Aja finding his mini<terat 
his prayers asked wliat lie was doing. Searching for a snake, snill tlis ininistcr. A snake 
npiimreii in n corner nnd the Itidja Iwcamc n convert tiiougii ho kept it secret till on 
his death-hed he ordered his body to Im buried. tVilli the estnHislimenl of Mnlimninadan 
power many Cambay BohorAs settled in the enpitnl (i’ntAn). IVlien, in .S.D. 1391, 
NuMlfar I. came fiom Delili to GujnrJt os governor ho brought many priLsis of the 
. nmiiacct who were actuo in laming the people to this branch of the faith. Most of 
the PaUn Shi, Ah BohorAs were conrcrlcd to llic Snnni faith mid their esaniplo was 
jollowcti In' their Inethrcn in the other chief tonais thongli (he Jluiior.As of tho country 
toaoiB nnd tho onllj ing parts rcmaineil .ShiAhs, Tlio Sunnis and tho .Shii’dis both Wag 
ortho same origin mtcrmamdl till in AD.153.’i Snjynd .l.ifar Shinlsl persuaded the 
ruunis to keep apart from tlie SbiAhs, 

2 Though Sidlir.ij (a.h. 1091 • 113.8) uould seem to have died a Iliudu, his fondness for 
raligiotiB discussions nnd his tolerance iiiight, nitliout giving up Iiis oan religion, liave 
led him to patroiiiso tlio Bdinrii missionary. B.Is JIAln, 1 72 .mid 3 M. Botli of > iillirAj's 
TOceessors, KnmdrapAla (.K.v. 1143-1171) and Ajnyilplla (a.d. 1174-1177) and .‘saiirtj's 
great tcnclicr BeraWchArya, at a lime wlien there arc no teeonicd MnsalmAn 
wP’ x?'"’ '^’'8^'Said to hare hren converted to IsUm. Tod's Western India, 18) nnd 101 ; 
BAs Mala, 1.3 M. If the KIimAh hntory is Correet tho cAnverston of thc'Hindn king 

** AjayApAia’a^utecworllhimall. (A.v. 

1170.1242), S (0 Below page 38, ; ' 
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of the Ismaili faith. Bui with the establishment of Mnzaffar Shdh's 
povror (a.t). 1390 - H-IS) the spread of Sunni doclTiucs was cncoiri'aged, 
and the Bohora and other Shidh sects repi-csscd. Since then, probably 
with graduallj' lessening numbers, they have passed through soveial 
bitter persecutions, meeting with little favour or protection, till at the 
close of the eighteenth century they found shelter under British 
rule.' The chief event in the modem history of the Bohoras is 
tlic transfer in a.u. 1.580 (11. 946) of the scat of the head priest of their 
faith from Yaman to Gujarat. Till then the Gujantt Ismailis had 
been under the guidance of a high priest at Y.aman, to whom pil- 
grimages wore made, tithes paid, and disputes referred for settlemont.* 

Of schisms from the main bod}-- of Shidh Boboi'ds there have been 
four, the JaAvaui, the SonAiMisi, Uic Alta, and theNAGOSiii. Of the 
Jad&ri or Palani schism in a.d. 1494, the most important both from its 
size and from tlic fact that the seceders became Sunnis, a separate 
account is given below (page 34). The origpn of the Sulaimdni scot 
was during the sixteenth centory when a Surat Bohora, sent as a 
missionary to Arabia, succeeded in mahiug a considerable body of 
converts. These, Ijcsides by the regular name of Ismdil, from the 
pricstis title of Biuzi the Fair, became known as Binzi Bohords. 
For a time they would _Eeem to have considered tlic Gujard". 
high priest their head. But about the close of the sixteenth century 
(a.d. 1588), Bddd bill Ajabshdh the high priest of the Gujardt Bohords 
died. Upon his death the Gnjanlt Bohords chose ns his successor 
one Bdild bin Kulnbshdli sending news of the appointment to Yaman. 
Meanwhile one of the Yaman priesthood, Sulaimnn by name, on the 
strength of a letter said to bo from tho late high priest, was by the 
people of Yaman accepted as the successor, lie came over to Guja- 
idt, but finding his claim rejected by all but a very small body, 
j'etired to Arabia. Such of ibc Gujardt Bohords as upheld bis claims 
were called Sulaimdnis. The next schism was in A.u. 1628 (H. 1034), 
W’hcu one All claimed the succession to the office of high priest and 
separated with a small band of followers. The last is said to have 
been as late as A.s. 1789 (H. 1206), when a Bohora seceded, and, starting 
some novel doctiincs, founded tho seel of I^agoshi or non-ficriieating 
Bohords.® 
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. ^ Tho chief Bohora pcrjccntiOiM azo aaid to have heen andcr Siiitrfii Ahmed I. (a.d. 
Uli-l'llS) and iilnhimid II. (A.D. idSG- Of tlicir tronhlc*! in hultdii Aliiiicd’a 
rogn Hic story is told that tho chief lIul]a,.Iiccauso lio kept tho hcginiiini' of the month 
of Jlamazdn at a different time from the ertliodos rcskoiiing and denied that ho did so, 
was kilted hy order of tiio kinj;. Kvon under the mote liboral of the Bchli emperors, 
the GojnrAt Bohortfs are hy a iricndty writer dcaciibcd as ever involved in tho diflicultics 
of concealment and suffering much iicrsccntion at the hands of tho niched murderers 
(Guiini MusalimCns) invested with public authority. Sayad Xumll&h quoted in Cole- 
brook’s Miscellaneous Essajs, 11. 229. . 

* According to tho Bohora accounts thcro was at the time great rninl of seal among 
the Yaman 'pcopic and strong faith among the iicoplo of Gnjanlt. JChis tcmptc4..,tlie 
nigh priest Ifusuf-hin-fiidaimfin to come and settle at, Sidhpnr. . E)iAn,Bahijdur Kdii 
Sliahdb-ud-dln. As aiicMly ‘noticed tho success of the Turks (A.D. 1 337) ii^dcn and other 
coast towns had prob^V -something to do with this, movement. Journal A^atic 
Society of Bengal pago 3j. 
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Da'u'dis,* the main body of Shiah Bohonis arc the ridicstj best 
org.auizcd, and most widelj' spread class of Gujardt Musalrndns. 
Besides chance traders, settlements are found ■within the proraco of 
Gujardt ; in Kachli, at Bhuj and Mdndvi ; in Kdlhidvdda, at Bhivnagar, 
Limbdi, Rajkot, Sorath, and Wadhwdn j and in Gujarat proper, at 
Ahmeddhdd, Ahmednagar, Bdlasinor, Bhojva near Viraingdm, Bioach, 
Cambay, Dohad, Godhra, Gogha.Lunavdda, Navsiiri, Surat, and Viighra. 
In other parts of the BomSiy Presidonoy they are found in Bassein, 
Belgaum, Bombay, Kaatclii, Khdudesh, Kolhapur, ildlegaon, Nasil:, 
Pandla, Poona, Satura, and Thdna.- In other parts of India: 
in Central India, at Indor, Edmpni-, Eatldm, Sivonj, arid Ujjain ; 
in Eajputana, at Jaipur Jodhpur and Udepur; at Burhnnpiir in Bcrnr; 
at Anrangabid Haidardbad and Jalna in the Nizam's dominions} 
in many' places in Madras and Mysore j and at a few places in 
Bengal. Out of India, westwards in Aden, BasiMi, daddah, Jlakka, 
Maskat, and Zanziktr ; and eastwards in China, Mulmaiu, Rangoon, .and 
Siam. The total sbi'ongth of the Gujardt community is estimated at 
about 130,000. 

Though active and well made, few Ddudi Bohorits are muFCiilar or 
even robust. Their features are regular and clear, the colour olive, the 
cspi-cssion gentle and shrewd. They shave the head, wear long 
tliin beards, and cut the liair on the upper lip close. Many of the 
woirien are said to lie beautiful and fair-sldnned with dcHcato fc.atuvcs. 
Following the precept and to some extent the example of tlio Prophet, 
they are careful to keep their eyelids pencilled with collyrium, tlioir teeth 
blackened with mmi an astringent powder, and the palms of their liands 
and the soles of their foot reddened nritli henna. Q’hcir homo tongue is 
Gujnvdti marked by somcpecnliarilics of dialect,® and the use of several 
Arab words well pronounced even by women who b.ave not learned Arabic, 
Except a few, who, having performed a pilgiiiraago' to Karbala or 
returned fioiu a voyago to China or some foreign country have of late 
years adopted the Arab coslumo, a Daiuli wear.? at homo a silk or white 
cotton skullcap, a jacket of white cloth, a shirt falling below the knee, 
and trousers of while or striped cotton cloth loose above and tight nc.ar 
the ankle. Out of doors he rvears a small wliito turban,® a waistcoat, a 
Ilindu-shaped coat aiujarkhn, trousers the same as those worn in the' 
house, and long sliocs called vjjaini. The Ddiidi w'oman wears a red 
dark-blue or yellow cotton or silk scarf odnaj in north Gujarat a light 
tight-fitting silk bodice and in south Gujardt a silk jacket ilagli, a silk 
pcttico.at, .aud shoc.'s of wood in the north arid of leather in the south. 


• The D.liiilU .iro nho c.ilkd LoIMn, n name onVinarlly flerivod fruiii hhi a anlerjiot 

heennse thiir tnriinii Is shaped likea Iota. Fnria (.\,d. ICG.)) spc.'il.s of the Sliaalindns of 
Giiiarit ns partly strangers partly nstho converts. Kef’s Voynpes, VI. 229. 

- Tlic chief prcnliaritics nro the irregnlnr n.c of the dental and palatal d and < and of 
ITi toxqii, ' ■. • 

* There are four {onus of the D.'uidt turlan. The Ujjain much UI:e tlic Kdynslli head- 
dress, tiid sninl1e<t and ino^t neatly nviund; the Alimcdii1>dd worn hy the high yric-t, 
Foineuhnt more ni«cd and looser jtho Surat, hlgliumnd riinerj onrl the Kiftldavdda 
conical in sliaim, uitli ostrip of gold clotli nrr.nngcdfn tbchoilowef the cone. The lioy’s 
tiirian is of the tamo shape as the inan’s hut of orango ochre or dark-brown Instead of 
white. 
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Tboir holiday dress is veiy rich, of embroidered silk and brocade. 
Out of doors, over tho dross they wear a large dark-coloured silk voil- 
robo called hurlca passing over the bead. 'J'bis covers the face leaving 
small net openings in front of the oj'es, and drapes in loose folds to 
the ground .shrouding the n’hole iiguro. Both Hindu and Musalmitn 
ornaments are •worn. 

Except that they are S23aring in what the)’^ cat, taking care that 
nothing is \vasled ; that hccausc of its cheapness manj' of them use beef ; 
that with them fish, like otljev animals, must, to be lawful food, die 
under a Jlntalmiln’s knife ; and that they are specially scrnjnilous to 
use no intoxicating drug or stimulant, in their food and way of 
eating Ddiiclis do not differ from ordinary jMusalmilus. 

Baiidi Bohoras are noted for tliofr fondness for living in laige and airy 
houses, and for their love of display in home ornaments and furniture.^ 
The Gnjanlli proverb says VQhordn6 mdl i-odawdnyde The Bohoras' 
ruin is mortar. 

Except the inbabilanls of a fow railages in Dholka in nortli Gujarat 
who are peasants, and some rvlio have risen liigb in Government scn’icc, 
almost all Daudis live by trade, fc'omc are merebautb having lai-gc 
dealings with Arabia China Siam and Zanzilm* ; others are local traders 
in hardware silks hides and boms aitd live cattle ; but most arc towrrand 
village sbo 2 )koo 2 rei‘s, selling hardware cloth stationery books groceries 
and spices, and a fow in Ahmedahad Baroda and Surat arc confcctionera, 
Tho women do house work, sewing spinning and weaving cotton tur-bans 
and women’s robes. 

Surat DavidiB arc slrvewdcr more jmsbing and fonder of show and 
good living but less conterrted and religious tlian those of rrortb Gujarat. 
As a class, all are quiet clean tidy hardworking and sober. Esjrccially 
in Surat they arc prosperous, many of them ricli and the hulk well-to-do ; 
the poor arc thviriy and free from debt, and the irnfortunate aro 
marutmned from a common fund. 
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' Sir Jolin Mnlcolra (a.d. 1633) e»} s (Ci'iilral India, II. 3) ‘ Tlic BoliorSs have tronglit 
in Enropcan improrcincnta in coialTucting ilicir hrnscb niid furniture.’ I'cvIkb in 
tho Ii&s MilU (1. G3) bjicaks of the hcnscs of hiiilipnr Eohords ns 'half European in 
form nith halnstcrcd terraces niul wlnilowe fenced with Venetian screens.’ In Bdndir 
tho Boliora houses arc oi o of the chief ohjects of iistcrc.st in tho ton ii. In t unit 
many of tho host of tho modern Iionscs bcloiipr to Bolioris. Tho folloning gives some 
idea of n ricli Surat BoUnra's house. The house is raised on a plinth six or seven feut 
abovo tho level of tho road. It is three strrics high, of brick faced nith riclily 
can’cd timber, and is built round a court nbout eighteen feet rquoyc. P.iByng through 
a dark and niiticly entronce and up stcop and narrow nooden stairs in tho front 
part of the first floor is a silting room about twelve feet square. The ceiling Is 
closely liting nith EucDpeaii metal -lamps and glass chandeliers, and tho windows 
hare, inside oF their regular fr.aincs, Koglisli-inadc plates of stained glass decorated nith 
verses of the Enrailn. Tho floor is richly eai^etcd, cnshioiis are set round tho walls, 
and in the middle aro tables covered with ornaments. Between the front and hsfclc 
rooms tho walls of tho passage aro bright nith groups of ba-iss plates E.utccra and 
drinking vessels. On tho second floor ir? the back part of tlio hou'o, n large room, 
uhont tliirty feet by siitccn, 1 i.t 3 tlic walls coloured, the floor richly car)ictcd, and 
along tho wall rons of clo*cly packed solas and chairs. Abovo is a Hiird public room 
full of f tlrnltnrc with a largo German organ in Uio plooc of honour ; anil let into tho 
walls niches and cabmots stocked with Chiiicss and Japanese' enps, English vases, 
and Constantinople mugs of gilt'Streakcd glass. Along the walls, above the cabinets, 
aro TOWS of China dishes. 
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Ddudis arc Shidlis o£ the Mnstadliaii division of tlic grcnl It-muili' 
scot.^ They are attentive to their religions duties, many holh racu 
and women knowing the ICurndn. Tlioy are careful to say Ihoit 
prayers, to observe hfuharram as a season of mourning, and to go on 
pilgrimage to Slakkah and ^rkila. They strictlj- abstain from music 
and dancing and from using or dealing in intoxicating drinks or 
drags. Though fierce seotarians, keenly hating and lulled by the ruguht 
(Sunnis and other Musalmdns not of the Daiidi sect, Ihoir mvcrcncu 
for Ali and for their high priest sooiiis to Ijo further removed 
from adoration than among the Khojdhs.' They would seem to 
accept the ordinarj’ distinctions of right and wrong, punislimg 
drunkenness, adultery, and other acts generiill}'^ liold disgraceful. Of the 
state after death they hold that after passing n time of fincdom as had 
spirits, unbelievers go to a place of torment. Believers, but apparently 
only believers of the Ismaili faith, after a term of tr.atning enter .a stale 
of perfection. Among the faithful each disembodied spirit passes the 
term of training in communion with the soul of some good man. 
Tho disembodied spii-it can suggest good or ovil to the man, and may 
learn from his good deeds to love the right ; wlien the good man dies 
tho spirits in communion with his soul are, if they have gained by tlioir 
training, attached to some more perfect man, or, if they have lost their 
opportunities, they are sent back to learn } spirits laised to a liighcr 
degi-eo of knowledge are placed in communion with the High Priest j 
and on his death arc with him united to tlio Imdms, and when through 
tho Imdms they have Icanit what they still require to know, they arc 
absorbed in porfeetiou. Of late tho Ddfidis have made few converts, 
and those chiefly servants and Hindu women taken in marriage 
Tlicy would seem to share all the ordinary Indian beliefs in spirit- 
possession and exorcism and in charms and omens. 


’ 0£ the position ol tlic DAucii 'RoliorAs ninpiig STnslim sectaries, Mr. Mltwi AIkIiU 
Husain of JSouxiiny lias xuepared tho foUoninpnrcount, In A.l>, 7C5, nixm the death 
of Jaiifar Sildik, nccohliiig to the tliialis llio'EixIli Ini.tin, n clispnto nrnso vrliclhor Ism.'iil 
the son of Jadfar’s eWevt son, or Mdsi Kdziin, .Tnitfar’s second son slioulti snccccd, llio 
majority iviio smiportcd Mdsi fonn the orthodox connnnnily of SliiiAs, aho from tlio 
nuinher of tlioir Iindins, tliclostof whom is still to come, are hnoun os Una-athari 
or ‘Twelvers’. Tlio supporters of Uliisi’a noplicir started os n distinct body, 
and under tho name of Isindilis, cspceiolly in JJjrypt, ro«e to groat power. Tlicy 
TcmninGd united till in a.u. 1094 on the death of Aliiiustansir-iiiilAh the snccossion ivaa 
'dispnted. Of tlic late KlialifJh's two sons, Ka&ir Uic elder, nt first nnnicil for tlio 
sncccssioii, uas aftcrivnitls passnlovcrin favour of Ids younger hrotlicr Alninstaili. 
A party of the Ismdilis, holding Hint ah older son could not tliiis ho deprived of Ids 
Tight to succeed, declared for him, and were called Knztirians. TIio nllicr party, called 
from the younger eon Slustatilians, prevailed niid cstahliHlied JlustnUi as snccessor to_ 
his fntlicr. The KnUiians uro at tins day represented in India liy the Kliojillis and' 
•tiio MnslaAliaiis hy liic llolior.'is. * Sir 11, T, CoTchrooVc (Miscellaneous Kssays, II, 220 
and 227) and Mr, Coeolly.'tfour. As. Sw_. Bengal, VI.-2, 8473'hoW that the Boiior.is nro 
trnc Slddhs, not, ns represented,* Ismdilis. lint liic acciiniry of tlic acconnt given 
nhovc is tonic out hy the lialf-Aratic half- Cniarati pray or-l>ook called .Vali(/h<-»«-«nM/ 
in use among the B.tiidi BohOrds, where in tfio list of liniriiis (Chap, ATI. note 2) the 
name of Mnstadli and not of Kaotr is entered, anil hy the fact that the co-religionists 
of JliD D.Uu1is in Yamnu are there called Ismdilis. * ■ 'i . 

'In danger aiid diiliculty the' 'B.iiidis are mid, though this is nt least annsnal, to 
call on the head Mnlia fur help, vowing him prosents. Oriental CSiristiari Spoctotnr 
(ISIS) IX. 142. Former Mulhis are prayed to, and Uicir tomtrtissed and rovcrcuccd, like 
those of tho Eaintsyifrs of other Mneaim&ns. 
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Except for eome iwculkrities in their namcs^; that they attach 
Bpaaal importance to ciTcmncisiou j that the eacrifioo or aMka^ ceremony 
is held in the Mulla's house j that at marriage the bride and bride- 
groom when not of nge are roprosented by Bponsors or walis ; that at 
death ^a prayer for pity on his soul and body is laid in the dead man’s 
Jiands®; and that on certain occasions the High Priest feeds the whole 
community, D.iiidt enstonis do not, so far as has been ascertained, 
differ from those of oixlinavy Mnsalmiins. 

The completeness of their class annngcmcnts, the envy of other 
ifidiammadaus, is the most raarhed feature of the Dadm Bohords. 
Their leader, bo^ in things religions and social, is the head Mulla of 
Snrat.* The ruling Mnlla names his successor, generally but it is 
said not always, from among tjic memhovs of his own famil}'. Short 

' lloja’ uninci end iiijj as D Uidji niid Ismifdji, or in All ns Yilsnf All and Slmrat All. 
A few girUli^clliiulu iinmcs Inilamanj^llicloircr cUss lloliordn most ntc oddly clinngcd 
Mu«nliiiin names, Kliatn or Kliatnll lor Klialijali, Fatiidi for rminull, and Asliu or 
AIiU for A^pslinli. 

® The wonis of tills prayer arc i 

I seek shelter with tlic Great Goil and with his cxecHrnt nature ngninst Satan, 
nho Ins liecit orern helmed with stones, O God, this s1n\-c of yours who has died 
snd ii[inij wlioai you havu decreed death, is ireak and poor nml iicals yonr mercy, 
I’onloii his sins, he "raeloiis io him, oiid raise his fool nith the souls of the 
Propheis, and the truthful, the martyrs, and the holy, for io ho sritli them is good. 
This is Thy heunty. O Gud have mercy on liis liody that stays in the cnrtli, and 
show him thy l!ii«\uc«s so that ho may lie freed from pain and that the place of 
Ilfs refuge may ho good. By your favourite angels ; hy the serene nngols j by your 
rocssengers tlio I’tophoVs the best of the rreated; and hy the Chosen Prophet the 
choice rinifn ^luhaminad tho best of those who liavo nalkcd on cattb and whom 
heaven ims oveTshadowcil s nnd by his snrccssor Ali tho son of AW Titlib, tlic fnihor 
of the noble Imdins and tho liearcr of heavy burdens from off ttic shoutilcrs of jour 
Itaiphct ; and by our Iiady Filtironlid-zahra, and by the Innims licr offspring Hasan nnd 
ITusaiit, descendants of your Prophet | nnd by Ali, son of Husain ; and hy Aluhammnd 
son of Ali ; and Jadfar son of Huhamnioil s and Isiuiiil son of Jodfar ; n-id Aluhamrood 
sou of Isimtil ; anil A1>i1nll.'ili-al-niastdr ; and Ahmad al-mnstiir ; nnd Husain-Dl-mnstiir j 
DDil our Lord Mahdi ; and our Lord Kilim ; and our Lord hlansdr ; and our Lord jVInizz ; 
and our Lord Azizj nnd our I-onl lIAkim ; and onr Lonl ZAbir; and our Lord 
Mustaiisir; and ourtaord ^Instaftli ; and onr Lord iiroir ; and onr Lord tho Imdin-aU 
Tayylh, Ahdl Kilaim .Vinir-nl-mominin, and liy tlirir deputies and their representatives ; 
and hy the apostles ; and liy tlic Kdiin'i-Akliir-al-Muiiin (a) and his representatives i 
and hy tlic religious Imdins of his time, may tho blessings of God be upon tlicin, nnd by 
.the apostle rfiil (i) for tho timo Iicing onr Snyad and Lonl (c) 

; and onr Snyad the deputy of his Lonlship (rl) 

} and oar Baynd the neiglibonr of his Lordship (r) 

; and the ministers of law nho aro learned and just. God is the host icprcscntatiro 
and ilie iicst defender, Tiirro is no nonxr nor virtue but in God. 
o TIilc of the Mtihilf the coining lnM%ni. 

0 TUIn of tho lllnh Priest or Mulla Fitlicli. 

e Tills hinnk Is for the nsmesif the 1ll.;li Priest, - . 

fl Illahlc for the deputy’s nnme. ' ... 

e lllniik fur tho nel^hnoui’a or assistant's naiiio. 

^ Puliiic feasts paid for out of the Iiead Alalia’s fumls arc given on tlie flrrt ten day's 
of J/u/t/timm and on tlio tliinl day of Jlamauin, also on flie occasion of any marriago 
or iliaiUi ill tlic Afiilla’s family. When a higii priest dies his successor feasts the people 
for threo days, and n'min on tho tenth nnd.focUctli days, and at tho cud of a year. 

'* The scat of the duct Alulla nonid seem to have been several times inoveu beforo it 
was fixed at Surat Jn the latter part of the cighlconth' ■century. The places where the 
•Iliad Mnlln’s soot has been cstalilishcil arc : Siillipur, AlnficdibAd, Navdnagar, Mdndvi, 
Ujjatn, and Burbtiipur. Since their ecUleinent Jn Surat tho folloning higli priests 
have xnted: Knjm-nd-dfn, A.s. IfSu; Seif-ud-din, a.i>;1707j Izz-ud-din, A.D, 1817; 
Zetii-ad-din,'A.P. 1821 ; Bndr-uil-din, A,n. 1837 ; Najnt-ud-dln, A.l>. 3813 ; Husaiit-nd* 
din, -.t.D, 1^2 ; Husiin-bd-clin, A.i>, 1S33 ; nnd BurliAn-nd-din whoiiaccccdcd to the ffdili- 
or throne ono month after the death of HusAm-nd-dJn in a.p. 1893.' 
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o£ -wovsliip the head Mulla is tvcatcil with the greatest respoct. 
He lives in mneh slate^ and entertains \nth the most proluse 
liberality. On both rcli^ons and cinl qnestioiis his anthority is 
final, discipline is enforced in i-cligions matters by finC; and in cases 
of adnltciy drunhenness and other offences by fine, flog^ng,® and 
escoinmunication. Every considerable settlement of Dandis has its 
Mnlla or deputy of the head ilulla. He is their lender in religions 
matters, and when disputes arise he calls a meeting of the chief 
members and decides the point. From this decision an .appeal lies to 
the head Mnlla in Sumt.® 

Besides the head Mnlla or Dai, there arc Mulliis of four grades, 
Maznn or literally the 25ei'nutted (to mlc), Alnknsir or the executor, 
!^^ashSildl or the oldci’, and Mnlla or the guardian. 'J'hey do not 
depend for support on tnoir peoi>le, hut cam their livelihood as sehool- 
masters or by practising some craft. Any wcll-ljchavcd youth with a 
good knowledge of Arabic may’^ be admitted into the lowest grade 
of Mullasj and, as he shows himself worthy, is raised in rank next 
to the head Mnlla. To iiaiii youtlis for the duties of Mnlla a 
college was in a.d. 1809 founded in Bnrat,and is still (a.d. 1 897), though 
on a greatly reduced scale, kept np at a yearly charge of about 
Rs. 10,000. ‘ Besides the central college, every Davldi sottlcmont has 
its school, whore, under the charge of the Mnlla and generally by a 
Snnni Jluealmdu toacher,hoy6 and girls aio tnnght to read the ICuraiiii. 
Besides on education, the head Mnlla spends largo sums in feeding 
and clothing strange and dostitnto iJ.di'idis, and m helping the poor 
among Ids people to meet the expenses of marriages and other 
costly ceremonies.’ The funds to meet this outlay and to support 
the state of tiro head Mtilla :irc raised from fines, from a- sjjpcml 


^ On ccrcmaninl oceaxions tlio licacl Mulla xltx on liii tliroiic nml in lokcn of Lis 
poncr lins iLc fl.vflnppor ehauri IioM Lcforc liini. A-t the hoiioris ritlcr they innke 
ilirco prostrationi (■aliims, dose flicir linnilB, and stand lipfore him. 'J'o such ns arc 
wortliy ho says Do seated, to others Mnnd. (Oriental CUiislian Spectator (1848), 
IX, 142.) Once a year, on the eighteenth JiuJiuh, every Pitiidi Inj s his palm nithin the 
head Mulin’s hand and takes an oath to tic fnitiilui, 'lim Mulla add's, “ From the power o£ 
Muhammad, and from the feet of the Inidnis Jama and Taijnb, and from the order of 
the Mnlla sec that j on do not swerve. The face of him that forsakes will he hlackcncd 
hoforc (tod and ho will go to hell.” (Bdmdad, VI. 27, .'ll (ISG.'I),) On this day svhen 
he poos to the mosque tlie P.tddis arc said to kiss the Muila’s footsteps, and to apply 
the dust he trends to their heads and eyes. |B.hnddd ditto.) 

’ Flopping is seldom pnictise<l. Isiidn llnh&dur Kila tliahlth-nd-dln. 

’ Xc\t to Surat the chief rctticmcnt of Diltidis is in Bombay, and the third is in 
MmicddMd. Uesidcs to Ahnicdahftd Mulhts are, in GnjnT.\t, a'ppointed to B.nasinor, 
Ramin, llli.'is n.agnr, Bhojwn lunr Virainpiin, Broacii, Jlhiinn, Cambay, Dohad, 
Godhnt, Goglin, Ijimbili, Tiandr,lda, Mjfndai in Kncliii, Morvi, Xnsitnapnr, Plilanpnr, 
I’.Utan, Riijki't, Sidhinir, Visnagar, and Wndhndn; in otlKT parts of tlie Bombay 
Presidency, to Beipanni, .Junnar, tlie Konkon, ninl Poona, lii oilier parts of India to 
AnTang.Uiad, Bnrli&nimr,. llydcr&h.d, ManiloMir, and Ujiaiii ; and boyond India in 
Arabia to .Tndilnli and AJoklia, and in tbo Pcrsinii Gulf to 'Alaska^ and Bnsmb, 

* At ibis scliool from ICO to eOO boys arc clotlicd foil and'tniiglit Arabic, geometry, 
i^ic. and la«v. Tlicy comc'from all ports of India and even fedm Arabia. Most of 
(licm^stay for about three ychrs. • * , , 

t ®>“ dcsUtnle’Daiidi,11«* Mnlla prosidcs food nnd'clolhing,aiid if need he 

lougiiig,^ Poor ■Uliid i; .are daily supidicd with cooked feed by tlio Mulln, niid some* 
t Hilts with clothing 'and indjuw. In ivtutn they are Hindi' toitverk, Ojhnlol Christ, 
spec. IX. 142. . ^ . . . ■ 
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subscription of a fifth part of Ihoir income callcl Umms^ and from the 
regular Afusa'railn alms zaMl. vThongh they seem little inclined to 
leach their children lilnglish or to take to other than their herodi* 
tary calling of traile^ the Saudis for shrewdness and cntcrjirisc hold 
tlioir own with any class of tinders in westcni Indin^ and of late 
years the growing nso of iron has been a source of special gain to 
them. 

Sulaima'ni Boboi'a's, since their rise at the close of the sixteenth 
century (a.d. 355)1 j, have made little progress in Gujarat. In a.d. 1 8'IS 
there are said to have been fifty timilics in Smnt, 250 families 
in Broach, and more in liaidaralrid. At present (a.d. 185)6) there 
arc said to lie one or two resident families in. Surat, two or three in 
Broach, and ns many in C nnbay." The scat of the head MuIIa has 
always been in Yaman. In a.d, 1872 Ifasian bin Ismdil, the mlinj; 
head, was captured by the Turkish government, and some of his terri- 
tory taken from him. The present head, Ahmad bin Ismail, lives in 
Kajoln in the Hcjdz in Arohia. In look, belief, and customs the 
Snlnimanis do not differ much from the Uafidi Bohoras, wnth whom 
they ntsociato but do not intermarry. During the last thirty years 
the Sulaimlini Boliords have made many changes and improvements. 
The Iflto Mr. Tayjnbji, who though ho had settled in Boinh.ay 
belonged toGujardt, ivastho first Sulnimdiri to give his sons n liberal 
education in English. Siil.simdius nro now barristers engineers .and 
doctors and one is n Judge of the Bomlay' High Conit. The 
Siilaimdnis have almost given up tho Gujarat Bohom dress and 
turban. Their home Iniignagc is both GujtnUinnd Ilindiistdiii nnd 
they have begun to intermarry with legnlar Mnsalrndns. 

Ali, who in a.d. 1021 founded the sect of Alia, BollOra'p, w.as 
the son ofTlhrdhfm, one of the sons of Sliaikh Adam, the lioad Mulla. 
Tlio Eathcr passing over his sons, named one Shaikh 'fayvib ns his 
successor, and in spite of the efforts of Iris sons, who joined in 
support of All’s claims, only n very small munher refused to accept 
S]i,aik]i Tayyib as their licad. Jake tho Siil rimdnis, tlio Alias do not 
inleraiarry with the Dnudis, and do not differ from them in appearance 
or customs. 

Na'gOEllif, Nonfloshitos, are, nceor»litig to the account generally 
given by the fWiidis, a very recent sclii.‘'m, notcarJior than a.d, 3781). 
The founder is said either to liavc fioon cscoinmunicatcd or to Inivo 
withdrawnifroin tho Alin sect, because he hold certain ppeuli.ar doctrines, 
the most prominent among wdiicfi w'as tfiat to cat nnimnl food was 
sin. From this his followers wore called Nitgonhi nou-flcslicating 
Bohoras. T hese Nagoslri Bolioi-ds would seem to have nothing to do 
with the Ali-ililhiya sect mentioned by Farislitah, who bcliovcd in 

* This fiftll or tlio sntne as tliu KIiAUfAlm lureiltoKct (si>o Elliot’s History, 

I. 474). Brswlrs a fi£Ui oI tlicir iiicomrs, tlio licail Mulla is salil to liovo a right to tho 
fifth of nll.pKi|K;rty inrluding rolls, hat not, It is snhl, ftsilghtors. The tiftli cliflit 
if a boy, is ritlior ruYocmril with money or riwde IW 'Mijllii’s servant, A linnsc 
holilrr is -also said at flf timily oicnls from a hirtli to a death., to .ji.sy Un. Mnlln 
8 to 12 BiHUis; /, I’lie prokt^ty of o man without heirs goes lo.lhe Hulln, 

* Klidn Bahadur Kfiii EJi^hth.ud.dfn, “ ' 
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meteinphsj'cliosis, and that AJi was an incarnation of God.* At prcRcnt 
(a.d. ]8'j 7) the strength of the sect inGujardt is said to have fallen 
to four householders, all settled in Paroda. They intermarry with 
Alia but not with Ddhdi Bohords. 

Jaa^fariBollora'S are descendants of the Ddddi Bohords who went 
over to the orthodos faith on the advent of jMnzaffar I. as governor of 
Gnjardt in a.d. 1391. The Ddddi Bohords and the Bohords who 
were then converted to the orthodox faith kept up their marriage 
relations until their connection was severed by Snj'ad Jadfar Shirdrl 
about A.n. 1535." Prom their head-qimrters ihej' are known jvs 
Patdnis ; from their convertor as Jadfniis j and because they arc 
Sunnis, as JBadi Jamat the large body, and Char Ydii or bdievojB in 
tlic Prophet’s four companions as-habs. 

As told by the Ddddi Bohords, the story of the Patdni Bolioriis’ 
conversion to the orthodox faith is that a certain Ja.dfav had, ns wiis 
then the custom, gone from Gujardt to Yaman to study for the priest- 
hood. On his return about a.d. 1494, Jadfar, without taking the 
necessary liccuso, began to practise as a priest. For this he was ex- 
communicated, and in revenge, becoming n Snnnij drew from the Shiilh 
conmmnity n large body cf followers. The true story is that they are 
called Jaafaris from Sayad Ahmad Jadfar Shirrtzi, one of the 
ornaments of Alnhmfid Begada’s rei^. The proof of this is that they 
still consider him their jiir, and still have his descendants as their 
spiritual guides.® Patdm Bohords arc found in considerable num- 
bem in all the toivns and chief villages of Gnjardt. In appearance 
they differ somewhat from tho Ddfidis, resembling Memans and other 
Sunni Jlusalrodns. 9 hey speak Hindustdni in towns and Gujarati 
in rilla^s. In dross a Patdni Bohora differs from an ordinary 
Musnlmnn only by his round naiTOw-rimmcd brown or black turban.* 
Except that their trousers ai-e a little looser and that out-of-doors 

some of them wear tho veil-cloak or d«rda,tl!cirivomen dress like the 
Muslim w'omcn of Surat. _ Their occupation is trade, and some of 
those who trade with Ar.ihia follow many Arab customs. Some arc 
merchants hut most keep hardivarc and glass shops, and some arc 
pedlars, and, in Ahmcdabdd and Patan, silk weavers. Besides 
house-work their women weave silk. Except tliat they are stingier 
and more given to totecco and oiiium, they arc much like the DfiCidis. 
As a class their condition is good, some hoiiig rich and only a feiv in 
debt. They arc Sunnis in £iitli, and are religions, most of them even 
the women knowing the Euialii and saying thcii' prayers. They have 
no special religious head: but many follow spiritual guides. A 


• ^Icbrooke s Essays,^ II. MO. ^ » M!r4t-i-Ahiiic<li rcr.inn Text, II. 87. 
a So grqa^t q rcrercncc is pajfl to tins Sayail AlimHl Jniifar tlmt Ilindos in Aliimildbld 
will not fcilso their dead by.tho stecet that passes throueh hiatotnb, for they eav that 

Say.-.aAliineii; sajs tl.e Mlrdl-i-Aliincdi 
who Cairo from Sindh and fcttlcil his son 
t-ayad Ahincd in Ahmedihad and retu^rned to Sindh. ’ Sayad Aliincil jN said to have 
had the power of workinff miraclc». In a pr.iycr of two genuflections (raldafi) lie 
a.«Uo rcpiBt li.aU the Entofin. Kc performed the pilKriiil.noe to Mafctali on foot. 

\ oung men wear n wd inrVaii, „;r 
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considerable ntinibor o£ tlieni are known as kahriiis from being 
devoted to the tomb of Pit* Muhammad tilidh at AhmodAbAd. Among 
them boys have such ordinary names as Umar, UsmAn, and AH 
preceded by &liAn or followed by Bhdi ; girls’ names arc like tliosc borne 
by Daildi women. Except the Surat Sunni Bohonis who intermarry 
with all elasses, Jtulfaris many only among themselves and celebrate 
Iheir marriages without any processions. Each settlement has its 
licadman and forms a fairlj’ organized body, tbe rich members meeting 
at intervals and subscribing to help the poor. On tbe whole their 
prospects arc good. Some of them enter Government service and 
tiiey teach their children Gujarati and Urdu and some of them 
English. 

Da'a'dis. See BoironXs. 

Su'dwa'la's,* Milkmen, also Called Gndits or cartmen, and from 
their fonner castes Snbalids and Gaulis, are found in all xiarts of the 
province, csjiecially in Aluuedilbad and Baroda. They aic said to be 
converted Hindus cbicfly of the Sdbalia and Gauli castes. The class 
contains no subdivisions. The men arc tall fair well made and with good 
foatures, and wear Ih chair moderate! ylong and a scanty beard. The 
women are handsome, often with graj' eyes and rather curly hrir. llioy 
speak Gujardti. Except that they wear a three-cornered Mardtha-like 
turban and in some cases a waistelotb, the men dress like Musalmdns 
with shirt and trousers. 'Ihc women wear tlio Hindu dress. 'Ihoy 
soli milk and liirc out carts. The wonion milk and look after the cows 
and bultaloos. They are quiet sober hardworlang thrifty and tidy, but 
have a bad name for ra'xing their milk with water. They are Sunnis 
in name, but are not a religious class, only a few knomng the Kurndn 
or being careful to say their iiraycrs. As among Hindns, the women 
join in the mariiagc procession, singing Gujardti songs, and at deaths 
wailing and beating the breast. Like Pavsis they add ji to their names 
as IsmAilji, They marry only among themselves and form a separate 
community with a headman. They teach their children Gujardti and 
. some of them English. Tiiough on the whole fairly off, none have 
risen to any high position. 

Ga'dlts* Sec DAdwalAs. 

Gaulis. See Di3DW.\.i..ts. 
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* Tlie Mirnt-i-Alimcili (I’crsinn Text, II. 47 } calli the Diidn'.iUs anil Tinjjrifs or 
eotton-clcancrs hy the general tit'c uf MansArH. Thcnritcr says lietli classes nero 
followers of Sayail Muliaiumnd Jaunpurl otherwise stylcil R.ljo cLabiil, a Maliiln\i 
preacher who tvos Icilled at Aliincdahad ilariiig the viccroyoUy of Auraiigzlb (a.d. 
KiU - leiGl, These acetariaus wore called STpasiiris from bsing the spiritual followers 
of Ahiit Afughls Ilusjin iti'j al Man'-flr al Italldj 'that is MansAr tho cotton-clenncr 
who lived in tho loigii of tlio eighteenth Ahbdsi AI Muktiulir (a.ii. 90S - 932). Itliftisdr 
was oracificd on a chitrgo pf being a SAli and a fscc-Uiinkcr ia a.ii. 923,> 3.'li«,{Ulfow- 
jjig versos of Mansiir arc Jicld in high respect by Muslim mystics : 

Allah has thnwn man In tho deep rca jriiUiaitd and tw3 said to him ' ' 

VcwarolicnarolestthanwettcsttlosoU. • t “ 

Another conplct ho is said to hnvo repeated on tlio 'deoss 

I woiihl put haio Ijccn had I haovnhon I'camololis; * 

Anti 1 would not ha\ c not heen had I Kiiowii liow'ndt to he. ’ * 

Quoted in Ibn al Rhalirkdu’s tVafldt ill Asy.tn. - ■ v* • 
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Kara'lla's, Poltore, 68, arc found in Alimcddbdd city. They arc 
dc£cciu1ants of Iliiuitis of the Knmlbhav or ])ottcr c.asiu, and arc of 
middle btaturo and fail*. The men shave llie head and wear the beard. 
The women are fair handsome and strong. They speak Gujarati, 
The men dress like poor Musalrndns, and the •women like Hindus, 
except that they wear silver bracelets of Mnsalm.dn pattern. They 
sell but do not make pots. '1 he men irork ns labourers messengere 
and house serTOiits, the women mind the shop. The men are quiet 
honest and thrifty, but Lizy and fond of opium. They are well-to-do, 
some of them very prosperous. They are Sunnis in name, paj’iiig little 
attention to religion; only' a few of them knowing the Kuraiin or 
caring to say their prayers. They marry among themselves and uith 
the Kathiards or woodcutters. AVith the Kalhirtius they fonn one 
liody jamaat, and have a headman to settle disputes. They have a 
class-lodge vdtli in Ahmcdahdd, where during the mango so-ason they 
hold feasts, enforcing attendance by fine. They have begun to send 
their children to Goveimmont schools, and, on the whole, are well- 
to-do. 

Khoja'llS,* Honourable Converts,® arc scattered all over Gujardt 
in Kachh, KathiAvdda, in tlic Portuguese territories of Din and 
Daman, Ahmeddlidd, Baroda, and Surat. Boyond Gujarat Khojrths 
are to be found within the Presidency in Sindh, 'J hdna, IChdndesh, 
and Bombay’, beyond tho Presidency in Calcutta, the PanjSk Kash- 
mir, Kdhul, Ddrdistdn, Nagar Hunza,® and in tho Persian Gulf, in 
Belirein, Bauthir-Abbds, Hfna, Lingsi, .and Kism. In O’urkish Arabia 
Khojdhs oeonv in Karbala ami Sluih IS’ajaf, and, in Arabia proper, in 
Mnskat, Aden, and Sheher Mukalla. There is a fiourishing colony 
of Khojdhs in Zaiizibdr. Khojdhs are of seven divisions*: Pipt 
KIiedw.iy'a-Momna Khojdlis ; Second Gnjar-Gupli Khojrilis j Tim'd 
Alnltdni Khojuhs; Fourth Allai-Khurdsdni Khojdlis; 
Aloclii-AIomna Khojdhs; Sixth Soni-Lolidr Khojalis; ScvenUi Kdhnli 
ami Badakhshani Khojdhs. 

As noticed under Bolioriis (page 30) tlie Khojdhs are Ismdilias 
of the Nnzilrian subdivision who, separated in a.d. IOJI from the 
jVIiista Ilian Ismdilians on d question regarding the succjssioii to 


■ 'I lie Tnr]»Uti word Klioj&li sccnis to Iks n title. In IVivi'in iiranoiiiiciil Ll/ijuh 
(nriitrn ^/iirc^'d/O ic inesus biinl tcaclii-r ami iiicreluiit, nUu like w/mi'n both sirf owl 
iiinstcr. Ilnrton’E Sinilli, 

- llie Orcat KliojMi Cuco of ISCG paaes '0- 12, 

^ Jiliblulph In bis Tribes of tbc llin.lii Kusb (ii.i|ro 118) F-iys : The !nltu<tiec of tl>u 
Iikanlo prinres iiitrwUiccd SbUbiam viliilc tlic teni-iii iil tbe'MnullJs bnru iiiiulc tboir 
>iA,r from tbc Oxu^ vallcv across tbc of llie lliinln ivnsli. ».rL'C]>t tlic pojiiUation 
of Kagarmid t« o-tliirdn of the iN-upIeof iiult'itilii Dip rest bcloiiK to tho Kfir lliktli 
Fort. 'J Iio llir of Ilunza anil tlip wliulo of Hint place iiru iiraiililifi. iiv tlie 

Kur Dab^Ii Fcrt Khojdlis arc meant. Farislibili (lVr.iiin Text, II. (DS-iCj calls tho Kash- 
infri Khojiilui the lolhiwcti* of Knr lithsli. tlic won! Mnuldi from innulii liml and 
master a title of All, ate meant the fullontrs of All. IIU ]li:;1iup!>s Aglia Klidn had and 
Ftill has (A.n. 1807) preat inllntnccoFcr tlie rutl^iiip trilics of lire Upper Indus salle.r. 
Ills fiillnwcm are called Maiil.dis. A ]>ortioii of the ofTeriiipii made to Agha Elii'm’a 
deputies, ulio nri' railed I’lrsanil nrcmnch Tcspertiil, is Utmed into easli ntiil sent .M'arly 
to Ills lliphiiess Aclia Kli.dn in JJonibay. JiidiliilpliV Trihes Of the Ilindti Ktisb, IIP, 

■* Thy Jvliojiih Vartlliit (pipe 255; byMr. ■‘-n'diidim Kdnjiani Ae'istnnt lieiemie 
t'oiiniii— lorpr nf Knelih, 
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the throne oE the Fuliniite I^iiltSphat in Bgj'pfc which wis foimdcd in 
A.t). yiO (n. i?03) by Obeidullah (a.i». S72-931) a missioimry (Diii) of 
Abdullah ilaiiniin. The cause oE Nazar, the cider son o£ Al-LEustan- 
sirbillah (a.d. 1038-1095), one of the claimants to the Egyptian succos* 
sioii, was espoused and energetically promolcd.especinlly in Persia where 
it subsequently rose to ho supremo, by Hasan SaWh an Ismailinn 
missionary who was bom at Bai. about fifteen miles south of 
Telieriln now in ruins, in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Hasan founded the order of the Fidawis or Fiditis or devotees known 
in Europe probably from tlicir lender's name ns the Assassins.' Hasan 
concentrated his power at Ainmfit or tlio Falcon’s Nest, an impreg- 
nable hill fort on the borders of the Persian district of Dailcm, 
alwnt 2U0 miles north o£ Ivazwin, which, with a small section of 
the surrounding country, he had acquired in the latter part of the 
eleventh ccntnrj" partly by strat.'igem p-artly by pmebnsc from the 
commandant of the Saljuki emperor klahikshah (A.n. 1072-1032). 
After gaining Alamut, Hasan resolved to cease acting ns dui or 
mbsionary and political emissary of the Fiitiroitcs, and, thongh ho 
did not 3 *ct nn'og.Atc to himself the title of Unrcrealcd Imam, he 
m.ade liimself known by the convenient style of Shatkh~ul-J<ihtil Lonl, 
or, according to the crusaders, Old Man of the Mountain, a title which 
two of Iiis immediate sticeessors’ continued to use. Ilcforc his death 
at an advanced ago in A.n. 11 2\, Hasan liad the satisfaction oE leaving 
his order flourishing and bidding fair to undermine hy his Fidawis’ 
poignard,' as well as by the Icrclliiig force of his doctrines, the neigh* 
ijouring monarchies of Isldm. IHs successors becoming the terror 
of kings and the author.s of revolutions, ruled from the connnes of 
KhurilsAn to the mountains of Syria and from the Caspian Sea to the 
Meditorrane.an,* Hasan (vn. ll’63, n. 559), the son of Muhammad 
the eon of Bnznrg-Uinoid, the fourth ruler on the pontifical throne 
of Alamut, threw aside tlic mystery wdlli which the son of Sahah 
had deemed it politic to surround his doctrines. He declared himself 
the Hnrcvc.alcd Imdm and ])rcnchc<l that no action of a believer 
in him could be .a sin.* He is .called the “Ruler of the world 
who Joiscne.1 the Iwnls of the I.aw.’’ No Khojdh mentions his 
name without tlie words A'la Xikri-hm-Sahhu Pc.acc ho to his name.® 
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* Oil tlie otter liind Sir .lo«e]i|i Arnniitil oIi«crr€*<: It i» likely pnoiipli Hint tlio 

etymolojry iiulbtetl upon by SiltctnMlc Sn-y Bltouhl 1u rorrert nnil Ibe origin lie llui 
iv.inl liy «lii”h tlio I nil lili.»", of AlAiniit mill Mnmat were ilesigiintcil in tlio culern 
1 inpuige'i, 'Jliis iiaiti(| in n uonl ilcrivcil from tlie use 'of Ilitslifsli 

hhiiiiy o: lictiip.w.itor witli wb'ieli linsnn mid Ms iiDcrrs<on siibducd tlio souls wliilo tlicy 
inn iim.ll tlie uiierRics of tbo Fidnwis wlioiii lliey emplojcd os tbeir .... inslruiiicnti. 
(TIic life it Klinjab C'.ne of A.n. l ! fiC.) A|oiiti*t tliia cleriintion it 1' tolio iiotiil tlint not 
on • of tlie Ar.il) or i’or.i.tii Iii>torinns nf-tbe time ilesTgiiiitci tlio IsinAitins by tlie title of 
Jlitsb-sbi-sMiis. All call tliciii Mnliriiiddb or Iicnities. (BIlioL 11. USS • 337 : J’urislitiiU 
I’ersiviTcst, n.CI5-GI0.) . J 

- 'Ilio iirimtrj niiuniiiff of JUlicl from tlio Arabic *l oi bo sacrificed, ii scape* 
gnat. The Iim.'lilra Fidaitis wew the volimtcuni of the onlcr courting clcatb for Its 
glory. Hr Joiojili Arnniild styles tlicin Ibo self-offering or dcvotiil. Tlio Grc.it 
Jiliujab Case of ISCR ]>3go 0. 

> Von tlnumer'A Ai<a>sins by Tj:o, 77 - 6S, 01-92. 

* ly-e’s Tr.iiiyl lUon of Viin llnnmer's Asa-issiiis, 1 00. 

* .Mir Kli'iml o’i till- nutlnrity of Yiiuif Slllih Kdtib (or tbe Srcribo) rclat.'s Hint over 
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It is lUvouf^H this Uasnn that Uis Highness Agha Khiin t faces his 
descent from Ali.‘ The Indian Khoj.ihs further Lolieve that Hasan was 
the first of their Imiims to send a missionary to India. TItu inline of 
this missionary was Nm* Satsignr.® In his fourth expedition to Srultiiu 
(a.I). 1005) Mahmud of Ghazni (a.D. 1001-1030) is said to have expelled 
the Karniatiffns from Multan.® In a.d. 1175 Muhammad Ghori (a.». 
11.52-1206) again delivered Multiin from ICarmatian rale.* In the 
heginning of the reign of Snltllnali Raziah (a.d. 1 237 - 1 24r0)iliu-h!ij-ns- 
Sirjj the author of the Tnbalait-i-Niisiii® speaks as an eye- witness of 
the Muldhiilah heretics of Hindnstln being seduced by a person with 
some pretensions to learning called " Nur the Turk’' (probably Nur 
Satngnr the missionaiy of Hasan Zikri-his-sahim), “ flocking to him in 
large numbers from all parts of Hindustan sueli as Sindk^ Gujarat, the 
environs of Dolili, and tlio banks of the Ganges and Janma,” 
iMinbaj-us-yiiMj goes on to say that when Nur pro.iobcd tlio rabble 
gatbered around liim. He used to call the learned Sunnis Ni'mbift 
or enemies of Ali and usurpers of his patrimony and their followers 
Marjin or hopefuls On Fnday the 6tli of Rajah n, C3I (March 
1237 ) his followers to the number of a thousand men inflamed by his 
fiilminnlions against tlic orthodox, .and armed with swords shields 
aiTows and other weapons attacked the Jiimu Mosque of Dehli and 
slew many of the congregation nsBcmblod there till they were routed 
with great loss by the officers of the empress llazinli. According to 
Uio Kbojdh accounts Nfiruddm, or as they call him Ndr*Satagur, 
' came from Deilnm to Patdn in Gujardt, when that country was 
governed by a Hindu prince apparently the Solahki Bliimi II. (a.d. 
1 1 79 - 12'J2). He made a number of converts bj’- ordering the idols of 
a Hindu temple to speak and Iwar testimony to the truth of his mission. 
He is said to hive returned to Persia shortly after converting the 
Hindu raid- of Patan secretly to his faith.® On his second vis.t to 
Gujarat he married the daughter of Raja Surchind, chief or governor 
of Navsnri near Surat. TIis success as a jirosolytizer and his wealth 
exciting the cni^y of his followers ho was killed by Cliilcb one of his 
two leading disciples whilelio was absorbed in »ainiid,hi or contemplation. 
'J’lia name Niir-Satdgiir Teacher of pure light which ho took in 
addition to his own name Nur-ud-diii or Nuivlidh and the practice of 
the Hindu abstraction or utmad/ti show tlio process by which the first 
Isiniiilia prcaulicrs succeeded in converting Hindus^ The Ism-uli 
lireaclievs g.Vmel tlioir chief success among the Afghtin tribe of Lobi- 
nas. According to the tribe legend? picservod by the Kliojiihs the 


Uit' iWr oC tlic lUiravy of Ala-miU, llii'an lia*! caii<.cil Uie following counU't *lo tin 
oiigravcd; . JMr-iaw-MicjwWi'ir.a.'yn/iM i./'maj 

. .VolS JAiii-f nl^ 

' ■ \\ nil the help of CoJ lie hath nmloiic the c .liar of the r»w, 

, , -The Tiller of tlio world He of hltw^c.! iiicinorjr. 

. ■' , Vow II VMira'* AM*eii!ra—n'Mtf, 108-109. 

>11*111 Great Kliojilh .Case of ISGO pnsr 0 pariKnipli 1. 

* Tlic KViiiV . * EViol, If. 4'U-.I4a. , Elliot, 11. 2S!>. 

= r.u:rit,ii,aaA'33(u - 

* The WiojAh Jiyinn calUil /?oM»nf jn tiic Kliojili Vr.ataut. IS."!, Cf. pago 2'1 note 2, 
r Another Isiniifi.a niissiormry S.Klr jhIhUii ailojitn! the fliiiiiii iinmiM of f>.-ih-ilci'a. 

.ami Ilnrclinn'l. .\part from if*- iwp'ilaritj'Jvith lliidni the hduptiin of .a Uiiulii iiaiiic 
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Lolinuns avc dcscemleil from Lavn, a son of Rdma, who fonniloJ Iho Irllw 
of file RsUlior-s to nhieh Iho Lohlnoj belong. According to anollior 
stoiy of wliifli there seem to bo several versions lliijn Jiiichand of 
Knnnnj took to nnfo an Afghan woman who was made captive after 
the defrat of Sh:ib.1b-nd-din Gliori (a.d. 1178) and who m rovoiige 
canned Jaivliand’s death. Jnichand's ton to quiet his fatlier's angry 
sj)irlt was advised to feed many llrahma-Ksliatris. The Kshatris 
refused and lied to Lahiiragadli. Tlic title Khwrfjah mcaniiig Lord 
which they received on their conversion to Isliim from their I'ir 
Sadr-nd-din seems a translation of the title Thakkar or Thiiknr by 
wliitli T.ohSnas arc addrc.'ted. In suppoit of this it is to be noticed 
tliat in Ildliir or north-east KdtliWvrida Kbojahs arc still nddiessed 
by the Lolnina title of Thakkar and tvear their waistcloths in 
Lidi.'ina fashion. Further the langiiago of the Khojiihs and of some 
of their Sindhi religions hymns contains a lilieral mixture of I’anjabi 
words which are aUo present in the language of the Ktithiavaija 
Loh.uins. 
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A later element of strcngUi in the Ivhojtih eommunit}’ is of Kashmir 
origin. Farislitah* mentions the Chuh'x, originall3' a race of sun- worihlp- 
pers, who caltod tlicinsoivcs Tlio People of Light. Luring 

thcroignof Fatch-shilhof Ka.'-limir (a.i». 14-^8-59, Ii. 80t) Ihc.se Clinks 
were eonvcUc<l to the Isinailia faith bj" a mission ar}' from Irak. This was 
Shams-nd-din, the tecund Ismailia missionarj* to India who according to 
Ihejvhojiib lymns was able to work nur.vdes.® Sliams-nd'diu settled at , 
Ccli in IJaliitwalpur nisuit eighty miles south of Multan whoic his 
shrine still o\i<-ts.® 'I'he followers of frhams-nd-din numlnjr alioul 
7-1,000 in the Panjilb and Kin-limir. iilanj' of his J hoi (porter) youi'ir 
(goldsmith) and ivnsani (cqipcismith) converl.s, ihoiigli still Ijclicving 
ill him, have gone bick to lliiidnism, juul manj’ who never ceased to 
he Hindus coiiiiiinc to believe in him. Accoialiiig to the Kliojitli 
accomits Siiaras.ud-din is the di«ciple of Nur-Satiigiir whom Phams 
served under the name of Choie. Fnrishtah gives a. i>. 1-196 as the date 
of fjhams Cliote’s arrival in. Kashmir.* 


ill B^rriciiHni wUli llic Sufi (M*fiir*f''rryy nilt'fis lati! iloivn liy Siiili (A,i\ ILViS) 

A*a iffiyii «t((r I A ihtSiiUi Iftn In Ihh n <i»i ; 

J!d Muiahnitn, Allot* AWihi II 

KtStll, if lltoti tmlnn 

I*l>e Bt |M *101* vrUli lov.aml lifsh • 

WiUi tlic MiiAlIni rail nti Allali, 

MItli tliu lllntlu !(&iu flAiii rrv. 

* ri'r<laii Ti'it, II. (!I7. 

’ I-’arislitBli iinlici-s timt lie mH with (-Mcm of the Ni'ir Itnlasli oriK-r in n-ul.-ith-h.-fn. 
Ill- foiiiiil they tlifTi-ml hi no w-.iy from the orthoiIoT eilhiT Sn 0 |i|ionniirre or in r>«li-n--i)ily- 
fultowiiij; llie niU-4 of the Htmnith or trnilition. He .nys n ron of Kiir llntsh nliowo.l 
him Xdr It iL-ih’H liooh, in which lid found much tu nilinirc. I'oriHhtiih I'crai, Toxt, 
11.0-13, 


3 Otic of the ino^t fninnns of -SlmiiiR Clioto'ii niirneicii war the rairnif; fn life of tlio 
dead ron of a powerful nohle of Drii. The Plr raid : In the nnnir. of Allnlillion that 
art dead nriRe t The eorjito did not stir. I'hrn Shamn-nd-dtii unid : Iii'tho imino of 
■ilinms tlioo lliAt art dcml aThe ! iind the Imy drew up nnd hln-tclli-il.mi't IiiH hntiils 
and feet, yawned, -iniccTod, and wa< one of tlieriivinp. FurishWli Text, II, 013) 
Mi'ins to thinh Vj|nt mfieli of the f>nrci'<s of Sliain<i-nd-dfii In OBtiVrrlini; the Chile 
itin-n orRhipperR due to the liapjij- accident llial tin) ini>-Ri(inary'n naiiie was *' Sun 
of tiie Faith ” Siamt-vil-din. * Alajnr Bidduljdi’s Trihea of tlio Uiiidu KnOt, ISI. 
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Sixty years earlier {about a.d. 1430) Sadr-\id-dm known astlie third 
Tir was appointed bead of the Ehojahs of Kashmir Sindh anti 
the Panjdb and w’as the first pir to found a jthannh orKLojdh religious 
lodge. He conceived the idea of taking all the Khojiihs of India 
to visit the Unrevealed Imdm in Persia. The huge arm)^ of pilgrims 
travelled till they reached Gujardt in the Panjdb. At Gujardt to test 
the faith of his headmen tlio Fir betook himself to the house of a 
prostitute seemingly forgetful of the sacred errand on whicii he had 
persuaded his followers to start. Two of the headmen lost faith in 
Sadr-ud-din. But Trikam the Sindh Mukhi, though vilely repulsed, 
satisfied the demands of the prostitute" and took his FW with liim 
to the camp of the pilgrims. At the nest cnciimpmont the faith of 
tlie followers was still more rudely tested. The Sindh headm.nn alone 
p ssed the ordeal unscathed. In the end the Fir went alone to 
Alamdt. He saw the Imdm incarnate, returned to Uch, died, and 
W’as buried at a \illngc called Jetpiir near Uch. 

As about A.n. 1200 Niir-Satdgur had converted OujarAt, so one of 
his successors E^irnde originally a Tuwar Bajpdt, sowed the seed of 
the Ismnilia faith in Kachh and Kdthidvdda. About A.n. 1130, 
from the Ismailia lodge (khunah) ho had established at Kotda iu 
Kindh, Pir Sadr-ud-dtn started the first tythc-gatlicring w'allet O'/iofi) 
on its rounds from the Hiradlayas to the Viitdhya range. It was 
Pir Sadr-ud-din tvho to impart everlasting vigour to the tree of the 
Ismiiilia faitli engrafted into it the name of Ali, and also the name of 
Agha Isl5m Shdh, an ancestor of Ilis Highness the Agha Kh/in, ns 
Alps incarnation, together with the nine Avatars of his Vislinti- 
worshippiiig followers. Up to Pir Sadr-ud-din’s lime Adam and tlio 
Prophet of Isidm weic unknown in the Hindu Pantheon. Adam 
is now mtroduced as Vishnu and the Prophet of Islam as Alnhesli. 
Again as Isidm b'hdliAvas the incarnation of Ali so Nur-Safaigur Avas 
the incarnation of the Prophet and Sadr-ud-din was the incarnation of 
Brahma. The last of the Imdms, the coming !Mahdi, was explainwl 
to be the Niklanki or stainless AAwtdr, avIiosc appearance Avas looked 
for by the Saktipanthis as the miilcnium. 

After Sadr-ud-din came Kabir-ud-din aaIio was succeeded by Imdm- 
ud-din knoAA-n in Gujardt ns ImdmElidh. Imdmshtih A\'as not well 
recciA'od by the Sindh Kbojdbs and bad to witlidroAV to Persia, AAliere, 
after Ausiung the Imtim at Kekbt, he returned to India in a.d. 1452, 
Disgusted Avith his Sindh folloAvcrs be turned his footsteps towards 
Gujardt and aaus favourably TcceiA’cd by Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1459 - 
l.ill). I mam-ud-din founded anew sect in GAijardt AAritb opinions 
differing in some minor points from the docti'incs of the Ismailia 
faith. The Khojdhs possess to this day a hymn composed by Imdm- 
shah called- the Famzak or Bier in which ho, dcscrilMs his journey 
to the heavens through the poAver of the Imdm, and his meeting 
AAUth Pralhddha, Harishchandra, Tfudhisthiia, Sadr-ud-din, and others. 
Imdmsluih diedin A.D. 1512. His disciples vs'ho belong to the class 
of Momnfis au'c to be found in AbmeddMd, Kbcda, Camhay, Baroda, 
BlidA'nagar, Surat, Khdndesb, and Kachb. Owing to tha deviation of 
bis tc.acbing from the d«ctrinc.s Laid dhAA-n l)y the older Khojdh T’ir.v, 
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an<l owing to liw donouncing the KlmjAh practice of levying <Iaxsonilh 
or lythcp, Iinitindinh wa<5 escommimicated by Aklas-Ffthim the fou 
of Tslrimsliiih, the unrcvcalcil Khojjili Jmj(ni of the time. Tn GiijarJit 
after the death of Pi'r Iin;int-itd-<lfn (a.i». 351”) anfivc prorelytizing 
ceased. Aliont a.d. 159 1 Kapura Lohiina and sonie other dvlioiiihs 
carried the tjihe wallet of the Indian Isnnulias to Kckhtin PerFia tho 
nsidcnce of Agha AlKl-itP-Sahiiu the unrevealed Tmdin. To tiipply tho 
want of a inifsioimry Agha .\lHl-Hs-l?aliltn wrote in Persian for the 
guidance of lib Indian follituer-< n Iwok called the 7’uiirft;(iff-i->/rtfrtMi- 
7iiiufff that is tiie ^faviins of I'ortttudc. This Ijook Iransliicratcil and 
translated into tSindhi nnd Otijanili bvciiis ]<ari of tho scriptures of 
the Khnj.ih>< .and is regarded with a veneratien which gives the Ipok 
tho twcnty-Hxlh place in the list of the Klioisili Pliv or .s.aints. The 
niyslic stTaiii in their faith tlic Khojnhs trace to certain allegorical 
traditions of the Prophet and Ali.* 

About the middle of the sixteenth contnry the Ixacksllding of the 
Paiijdb Khoj.'ihs to Suiinlism showctl the need of a vico-ponlilY in 
India. TJie Imam smmnonotl one D.iud or Dndii, a dcscemlant of a 
pnvcrfnl family of l>iiidli ivlmjiihs, and iiivc-ted Jiiin with the maiiilo 
of a Pir. Tho* day of Dddit's invcrfiture is still celchniletl by the 
Ivhojali* as the Shdh'fi Id. Aknil A,i». 15 19 (Samvai 1600) Pir lldiln, 
owing to Iheli istility of the .Siimras, left .'Jindh nnd seftlrtl in Jdimiagar. 
Here they were liononroMy lecehed l»y the Jdm and at. his reijncit forty 
more raimHo< of Khojilhs were invife<I. A plot of land near the town 
w:is a«signe<l to them and round it they ra’te 1 a wall OJio of whose gales 
is still kn-ovn as UdduV C!ate. After converting s-muj K.'5thi.‘ivddii 
LohSnas Pddu went to Hhuj the capit.'il of Knohh in the reign of 
Iliio BMrnial I. l.'iSf)-lG!’»l). Ilcro a niin-emnpelling miracle 
priV'nn->l the Pirtu.any converts. Pir D.hlu die<l in a.d.ISO'I imd was 
suf'ccc-lrfl by his son Sddilc after whom the lith* of Pirshii) I'ceamc 
extinct, the deputy of the fin Imk'ing henceforth t-tylel VnUL Owing 
to family diShCnsione SiidikV grandson moverl from Uhuj t>i Ilahirin 
Kdthiuvofjn. In.\.n. ISM thcKhojdh Iinuin Agha yh.'ih II.T'an Ali 
difeonlinuing the a])p.iintmcnl of loe.il Kliojiihs us his Vidfh foiiI out 
luB nephew to Knehh as his depniy, 3’car later (A.n, ly 15) Agha 
Shfih llasan AH lictlcr known as Hi* Highness the Agha-Kluin, hiinsolf 
rame to India and was the first Isiiniilia iiiirevrah'd Jnn'im to leltlo in 
this connU}'. Hs* was eighlc.mlh in deseonl from Ilnkmiddin Klinr 
Sh'di during whoi-o tenure of the Ipindilin jmntilieato, in A.i>. 1255, 
Hahlkti Khiin the Tartar inuF-aenjvl (he Tfiimiilia jnjiulntmn of PerFi’n, 
and dinnntitled thrtr fort--. 
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' Ali K'inif B.t.il li'iw tr rsiiic 1« tnorr AHili. repliol ; 1 rninc l<) tii<«v nij Mnl or 
from tlx Wi.itic«« «f m.v mra irirluen. In jii'lSrirntluii of lliclr I* llrf In Inf.irmitlniiH 
Hie KliiijHiiipnl forr-srit llii' .it;auii< nt nli >iu HiHIn ul In 'l>in fiirnl'liSiI liy iilr.i*Ut!oii 
teMcIi till} altnloli- (/• III- rrcjdwi; I not the •.1/iw'-Ic'< SInInliuii'lil. Tlil» Ii 
yl/ccf the One ftirl Unt>|ni' Allili. fDiil I., nitliniit |t« »«* «r miin« Malnmniml 

Nv/nnes xl/xn/.I A tcoili'r niitdl Ali : Wliot is All >li 7 Tin* t’nri-o. of IW VnltlifHl 
Triiltist : Ifftst tViU I>cii nt ICS In n Hilp 7 'nicncli tlic rt'iinli mni* tliy ilIrKe 

nnil tlic Wftri < 1 lifcn'.i tu A (o <n(;»U tliec, Ulc tlic s*rilanlc Wi-K iSSTiiy of .Fclmniui, 
« \cn lliiti Aiil no jImMI Ih nlan %cPc*t\Iii«iMr to tine .•Tlimi ilnilL I-' mviA!* Tint 
Holer, oil Hum of lit tic IkIIi t, AlIHi ! Tljf KlioJUii qrr fonil of tlto rmpliil'e 
fiiyiii);; Tlilnl: nnt on tlio Is'lta;, Hiink nn Hic bounty of fioil, KlinjHi Vretifut, I • 10 
nCSO— 0 
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In a large orowd o£ Mnsalmdns the Rhojdh can bo recognized by 
liifi full arched head, his massive 6<iuarc forehead, his heavj'j some- 
times bnshy, but generally broadly pencilled and arched eyebrows 
and long full kshes frin^ng large keen brown or black eyes, 
his large roundish and somdiimes forwardbont ears, his lica\’y 
moustaches falling over his small full lips without regard to the 
order and practice (mnaah) of the Prophet, his 'thick beard cither 
shaved or cropped close to the skin covering a full chin and oval 
checks. Ages of business habit have given his face a good-tempered 
but keenly intelligent shrewdly confident and sometimes among tho 
lower orders a hard and sinister espression. Among Khojilit women 
krge dark sometimes flashing eyes often adorn a face whicli is 
pleasing and perfect in its oval outline. The other features though 
finer and more delicate are as clearly marked as those of the men. 
Tho complexion of the men varies from a 3 'ellowish or ruddyish fair to 
a rich olive or leonine brown, that of the women from a delicate fair 
to the greenish hue so highly prized and so often sung by the Persian 
and Urdu poet as tho eabzah or green line. The men are generall 3 ’ 
of medium height and ivcll built with a tendencj' to stoutness, the 
women are below the medium height and rather slightly though 
symmetrically formed. Tlio men shave their head or wear short 
close-cut hair in European stylo. Thew'omen wejir their long black 
hair parted in the middle and drawn back hanging in a long plait. 
Khojfth women ai'e fond of i*eddcnmg their palms and soles with 
henna. They also applj* lampblack or collyrium to tlie edges of their 
ej'clids, but unlike other Musalmdn women they are not I’artinl to the 
mmi or black dentrifice.* 


Fifty j'cars ago (A.n. 1840) tho dress of the Ehojdh men was i\\o pah&g 
or looselj' wound white turt^, the angarlifia (literallj’ body-coverer) or 
cliola made of white cotton stuff fastened in front high over the chest hj' 
a pc-iir of cotton ties or hands and falling to the ankles. Tho coat had 
sleeves of an c.xtravagant length which were shortened by being creased 
up as far as the elbows. Tlie coat of poorer men was the hnndi or 
jacket cut like a chola, but reaching only as far as tho waist. Tlie 
lower e.xtremitics were covered by the sutfithan or ohontt a pair 
of trousers of thick white cotton cloth loose above and tightened at 
the ankles bj' a pair of loops and buttons. Those wearing tho landi 
had to wear over it fastened at the navel bj"- a single knot a waist- 
cloth pofio, while the wearer of the longer coat used to carry his 
waistcloth over his arm or shoulder. Tho shoes worn both by the 
rich and poor were pointed and of red or black leather. The in- 
door dress of the oarly Khojdh was a simple potio or waistcloth worn 


- • f r ' I • 

' ‘Tins origin of tho use of mUn (Crops nii>, Arabic copper, beennse copper filings form 
Ohe of lU cWof cosnponents) is the Arnbnilmimtion of the lich red of the inner lips 
. called fn Ambio liimu. So in tlic Tlioilsanfl pnil One Xights (Alt Lcilali-wo ficilnli), 
Arabic Tc:^ Kight 330 (Cairo Edition) ^ 

f . rinnnt/( fffun if iuotiC « 

r«rti»/tIalllilJ.8aSol-. -r' 

Floissin!; is tlie <]ej|iscarU> lii fho'dceii twl of tli» Inner lip? 

Uatctal as tho srUicne-s in tlie SThltesess of lijrtsjWjijv " , 
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in tlio iirosent Ilindu stylo, witli'tlio rest ot Iho bod}* Ijare. The dress 
of tbc Kkojstb women of fifty years n^o was n striped silk or cotton 
Iwdico, fastened lightly beliind in the iniddlo of the back, n striped black 
green or red hca\'3' petticoat with numerons folds rcaoliiiig to the 
ankles and a scarf of green black or other sober cotton ^rith borders and 
stripes called packed! or poiara. The dress of the modern rich Khojdh 
indoors is a skullcap of some sober huo of flowered or plain velvet 
or satin, a llaiincl or cashiucre Avaistcoat in the cold weather or a 
cotton or silk waistcoat in the warm weather, the collar of the Avaist- 
coat l»ing cut in the style of a English shirt., and below it a long 
fine white cotton bhirt. Under tbc shirt a rich Khoj/ih wears a white 
cotton flannel or cashmere trousers cither Avholly in English style 
or cut in English style but fnstcnC<l by a trousers string. Some 
Khojtflis Avear Avliitc silk trousers but these arc fast disappearing. On 
his feot the Khojlih AA-ears AA'hitc cotton or aa'ooI or silk stockings AAnth 
a pmr of A'clA'ct or leather slipjicrs. Out of doors the rich Khojdh puls 
on a goMbordeted arcltcd itirbau iv'liich he calls a UltighL-ii phenta or 
Mughal scarf-tttrlian, its sliaiM! being bonoAved from the headdress 
of tlic Mngbals. Tbc peculiarity of the Kitojdli turban is that it is 
smaller and lays Inro a greater portion of tbc back of Ibc head than 
the Mcnmn or Kokaui lurl>au of the same shape. Another nuitcrinl 
used by Kliojdbs for their turbans is the Calcutta uccdlcAA'ork 
(ailed ^w/<iV/nh. Old men or men AAnth less taste for .sboAV wear silk 
embroidered turbau« as also do tbc middle vlassos. The poor go out 
in their skullcaps. Thu rich and middle class Khojitli aa'Iicu going 
out of doors jmls oA’cr his jacket or Avaislcoat n longer coat, n 
compromise bctA\-con the EughVh coat and Indian, liaA’ing the length 
of tlic angurMa Avith the cut tbc buttons iiiid tlio bIcoa'cs of a 
English coal. Some Khojillis Avear the shiydh mdriyah or Arab 
sBort coat open at tbc breast AAnlh n large row of silk buttons on 
one side and of loops on tho other side, lie changes liis slippers for 
English boot«, .or, if he belongs to the middle classes, for connlry-madc 
boots or shoes of English style. lJut’“for bis arched gold or silk 
embroidered Inrban, the outdoftr dre^s of the Kbojitli is so Minilar to 
that of tbc modern Pnr.«i Uiat it would Ijo difliculi to distinguish a 
lUiojilli from n I’lirsi. Except that it is made of clicapcr materials, tbc 
drc!;S of a middle class Kiiojilh does not differ from that of his rich 
follow-tribesman. As has Iwcii observed the indoor dress of a middle 
class or rich Kliojilli is the outdoor dress of the poor Kbojdh. It is 
also made of jioorcr materials, 

The Avardrobe of Kbojrtb AA’omcn is costly Ixiiiig lUiadc mostly 
of light coloured silks aviIU silk or gold embroidery..- A great part 
of a ICliojitli m.Arried Avomnn's Avnrdrolic is a gift to licr from her 
parents at the time of her marriago and if carefully kept ilio 
enduring materials of Avhicli it is composed Inst ton to.lwenty ypars. 
The indoor dress f>? a lieb Khoji'ib' AA'oman consisls of- » plain . or 
embroidered scarf packed!, a goldlwrdcrcd or iilain silk brOcUdo 
hancheri or liodice tiglitly Inred at the bnolc, a loose gomn-liko silk 
shirt ovpmtkan, rcncluug to the Inu^F, and a iinir of loose silk trousers 
irdr#. Out of.dooragbo puls on'ft waistcoat (iviUiout sleeves or a polka 
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with sleeves) a pair of stockings and slippers or English shoes. The 
dress of the eliildrcii is like tliat of their parents except that until 
she reaches mature age, the Kliojdh girl like the Pdrsi girl wears an 
embroidered skullcap. The dress of middle class and poor Kliojdh 
women though of less costly materials is the same as that of the rich 
women 

Some Kachh KAthidvdda and north GujarAt Khojdh men wear 
earringoin the lobes of the cars and jewelled studs in the ear cartilage. 
The practice is every day heeoming less common. The other oriia* 
monts wornhy Kliojah men are rings ai\d watch chains. ^ The ornaments 
worn by the women though differing in name and slightly in some 
cases in appearance are the same as those worn by Sunni women. 

The Khojnh enjoys a good business reputation. A Pnrsi would 
rather trust a Khojdh than a Moman. A keen jcalons spirit of 
competition is the chief trait in the ICliojab cliaractor. The KhojAh 
is a good hater Vedmm EJiojo, Dukhmen sojo : For bate a Kliojdli, 
for pain a boil. The Khojdh c.xpresses his contempt for an upstart 
rival by the term Trc peiiji/o A three-twenty-fiver that is a man who 
fancies himself wealthy Ijocanso he owns three times twenty-five rujices. 
Though called Tiindas tliat is hclicfiess epicures the Khojdhs have a 
great regard for their roligion the tenets of which they observe faith- 
fully.® They are neat, clean, sober, thrifty, ambitious, and in trade 
ontoqjvising* and cool and resourceful. Thc}' are groat travellers 
by laud and sea visiting and settling in distant countries for purposes of 
trade. They have husiue^5Conuootions with thcPanjd,b, Sindh, Calcutta, 
Ceylon, Purma, Siiigdpur, China, and Japan; with ports of the 
Persian Gulf Arabia and East Africa, and with England America and 
Austuilia. Khojdh ho 3 ’^s go as apprentices in foreign Khojdh firms on 
salaries of Rs, 200 to Rs. 2000 a j'ear with board and lodging. 

On their first soUlcinent in the towns of Gujardt tho Khojdlis were 
parehed-grainsellers, fuel-sellers, old-cmbroidcryracn {saripurdnus), 
and bricklnj’crs. Thej' now enjoj' assured and iiowerful positions in 
the ivoiy, liorn, cotton, hide, motber-of- 2 Jcar], grain, spice, fishmaw, 
shark-fill, cotton, seed, furniture, opium, and silk trades. The}’’ liave 
also gained high places in the learned jirofossions as doctors engineers and 
lawj’crs. A Khojdh has lately (.^..d. Ib97) been elected a member of 
tlie Viccro 3''6 Legislative Council. 

Kliojdlis liavo many observances and customs differing from 
those of regular Slnsalmdns. Tho MaUi or sixth day ceremony after 
birth differs from tliat performed by regular Gnjardt Musahndns. 
Near the bed of the mother is placed a hdjot or wooden stool on which 
after tho child and mother have Ijeeii bathed and dressed, on the 
evening of .-the slxtli day are placed a rccdjicn an inkstand a blank 


iThecUcf diffurence iitbat nonebnt llio ricli wear citbor tlio hiklt that ii loekct 
round the neck, a fashion achiiited by- KhiijAh women from Pirsi iromon. pr the Lodi 
Laskar, n gold or silver knob set-in n eagacions hold in tho lobo of tlio Cir, which the 
rich null initMlc clnsit arc gra4*iu)!y up* * 

" Mr*.Uasb*imljlia! Kur of liombav* « ^ ^ 
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book a Imifo and a garland o£ flowere. The pen ink and paper 
are intended for the Goddess of Fortune who is believed to write the 
destiny of the newborn child. A ehaninukh four-sided butter-fed 
dough-lamp is also placed on the stool and lighted and close to the lamp is 
set a box of Chinese crackers. As each of the female relatives of the 
family comes in she strews a little rice near the stool, laj’-s on the 
ground her present of gold or silver wristlets and anklets for the child 
and bending over the mother and her newborn babe takes their baldyen 
or ills upon herself by passing her hands over them and crackling 
her finger-joints against her temples. The little one is then laid on 
the ground on the strewn rice and the mother rises and worships the 
child by bowing towards it and to the ehattmukh or four-faced lamp 
on the stool. - Crackers are then let off and the child is laid in its 
mother’s lap. 

The Khojdh marriage keeps a relic of the marriage by imrehase 
which they believe once obtained among them. Three or four days 
before the marriage the father or male guardian of the marrjdng pair 
meet one evening at the Jamd-dt Khandh or assembly lodge with their 
friends and relatives and the Mukhi or other Jamd-at ofiicer. The 
officer registers the names of the bride and bridegroom in a register kept 
under the order of His Highness the Agha Khan. The father of the 
bridegroom gives Es. to the father of we bride. The sum is received 
by the girl’s father and handed to the Jamd-at officer as the marriage 
contribution to the funds. The bridegroom’s friends place before tlie 
Jamd-dt officer a copper or brass tray containing from five to ten sers of 
sugar. The Jamd-dt officer, after repeating the hallowed names of the 
FiveorPajy-taii that is Muhammad, Ali, Fdtimah, Hasan, and llusein 
declares : I do horoby bogin tho wodding of Mobr Ali, son of Karam Ali, with 
BitbiSh, tlio fourth danglitcT of Fadamsi Pdnjn, to -wed as did wed FiTtimah, tho 
brightfaced lady daughter of our Lord and Prophet Muhammad (on whom bopeaco !) 
with tho lord and tho leader, tho roceiror of tho tostamont of tho Chosen and Pnro, 
the lord Ali, iljo son of Abu Tdlib. The sugar tray is then placed before 
the bride’s father who in token of ratifying the compact tastes a pinch 
of the sugar which is then distributed among those present. This is 
the verbal compact. 

On the morning of the next day the written agreement is prepared. 
A thick parchment-like sheet of blank paper is taken together with 
trays full of dried fruit and sugar to the bride's house by the bride- 
groom’s father and his friends accompanied by the Jamd-at officers. 
The Jamd-4t scribe begins tho writing with the names of the five holy 
persons and the names of the four archangels in the four comers. 
Then are entered the names of the contracting parties with those of their 
fathers and grandfathers, the , amount of tho marriage portion, the 
names of tho chief Jamd;dt officers .of the day, and tlie dates on which 
the chief marriage ceremonies arc to bo performed. Saffron water is 
sprinkled over the sheet of paper, which, together with the sugar and 
dried fruit, is laid before tho bridegroom’s father. Tho bridegroom's 
father lays tho sheet on the ground and, on it places an iron nail and 
four betelnuts and throws some rice over it.- Then folding it ho wraps 
it and the betelnuts in an unused silk -or. cotton handkorebiof and talres 
it away. Except that in Bombay the ceremony is performed 
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by His Highness the Aghd Khdn himself and outside Bombay by liis 
officers the ceremonies that follow possess no noteworthy peculiarity. 

A remarkable feature at a Kliojilli’s deaili is the samarclihantd or 
Holy Drox). The Jamsi>4t officer or the Muklii asks the djang Khojrth 
if ho udshes the sacred drop samarchhania. If the dying pei'son 
agrees he or she bequeaths Ks. 5 to Bs. 500 or any larger amount 
to the Khojah Jamd-at. A Sindhi-knowing Kliojdh is tlien called in 
to read the Book of the Ten Incarnations Das-Amiar. 4 Jamd-at 
officer dilutes a cake of KarbaJd, cla)' in water, aud, to save the 
departing soul from the temptation of the Archfiend who is believed 
to be present offering a cup of false nectar, moistens the lips and 
sxirinkles the rest of the water on the face the neck and the chest of 
the dying Khojah. The touch of the Holy Drop is believed to relieve 
the death agonj- as completel)' as among the' Sunnis does the recital at 
a death-bed of the chapter of the Kuradn known as the Surah-i-Yd-siii. 
If the dead is old and grayhaired the hair after death is dyed with 
henna. A garland of cakes of Karbala clay is tied round the neck 
of the corpse. If the body is to be buried locally two small circular 
patches of silk cloth cut from the covering of Husain’s tomb, 
called chashmtths or spectacles, are laid over the eyes. If the 
body is to be buried in the sacred soil of Knrbald the viscera arc 
removed before the body is Imthed, the hollow is filled with camphor 
and the incision carefully sewn.* After it is bathed and shrouded, the 
bod}' is laid in a bier and taken to a mosque and the pra}'crs for the 
dead arc repeated over it. It is then 2 >laced in an air-right tin -lined 
coffin which is afterwards enveloped in taired canvas. As long as tlio 
coffin lies at a mosque awaiting shipment the services of a Sliidh MullAh 
are engaged at Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 to keep on reading the Kiundn over the 
body. The coffins of dead Khojdhs arc candod by the Persian Steam 
Navigation Companj'^s steamers and transhipped at the mouth of 
the Eux)hrates into smaller river-steamers and by them arc landed at 
Baghddd ten or twelve days after leaving Bombay. At Bagliddd pro- 
fessional coffin-caniers take charge of them and carry the coffins ly mulo 
or camel to Karbald. The steamer freights vary f romEs. 200 to Bs. 400 ; 
the Bagliddd camclmcn charge no less than Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 for each 
coffin ; and the .final iniermeut charges at Karbnld are heavy ranging 
from Rs. 100 for the deposit of the coffin in the vaults (Sarddb) below 
Husain’s shiino to Rs. 2000 to Rs, 5000 for a grave on the Karhala 
side. 

The religion of the Khojdhs is Shidb IsmdiHdism. To the simple 
Sunni Kalimah or profession of faith " There is no God but Alldh 
and JIuhammad is His' Prophet" the Rhidli adds "and AJi the 


• Tliis is donWful. Some e.ny the Shifih in common willi orthodox sections hcliovo 
that it is sacrilege amounting to a miitilatioii ot tho defunct to oven handle the body 
roughly after death. They say that the «sccri arc not removed, but tliot a atout 
cotton ribbon about IwoincljSB In breadth iswonad tightly and closely rotnid the 
body of the corpse beginning front the toes and ending at tho-throat. AfiH- tho body 
is deposited in tho coQin tho remaining space in the coffin is mied « itli finely ponnded 
henna powder. Tlio powdered henna absorbs all the moisture which the body exudes 
nnd prevents sm cll. 
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companion o£ Muhammad is the Vicar of God.” The deration of All 
to an almost equal place ■with the Prophet is the distinctive tenet of the 
Shifihs.* The whole religious life of the Shiah is steeped in a current 
of thoughts beliefs traditions and observances having their source in 
Ali, the Lady Fatimah, and then- two sons Hasan and Husain, four 
venerated names which with that of the apostle of God compose the 
Pentad or Panj-tan of the holy familj' of Isldm. To revere Ali as 
the Vicar, still more as the incarnation of AlMh, to go on pilgrimage 
to Shdh Najaf the supposed place of Ali’s martyrdom 120 miles south- 
west of Baghddd, and at Karbdld to bow the forehead on moulds of 
KarbSMclay and to drink the holy clay dissolved in water are practices 
as meritorious in the eyes of the Shidh as they are forbidden in the 
estimation of the Sunni. The Sunni prays with folded arms five times, 
the Shidh udth his arms straight by his side three times a day. The 
Shidh venerates Ali and Fatimah and execrates the mcmoiy of the 
first three Hhallfahs. Tlie Sunni reverences the first three Klialifdhs 
equally with Ali and the Lady Fatimah. The Shidh laws of marriage 
divorce and 'inheritance, though draivn from the same source, are 
completely opposed to the Sunni laws. The Khojtlhs, like the Memans, 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance.® 

The Sunni considers it his duty, if he can afford it, to make a 
pilgrimage to Makkah and Madlnah. TVith the Shiah it is an act of 
merit if he has visited the shrines of Ali and Husain.® 

The Ismfiilia Shidhs arc divided into two classes, the [sna-aaharis 
or Twelvers who believe in the twelve Im&ms, the descendants of Ali. 
To this branch of the Shidh faith belong the regular classes of 
the Femian and Indian Shidhs. The other branch is that of the 
Seveners or SdbUns who are called Ismdilians because they reckon soveii 
Imdms and make Ismdil, the son of Muhammad, the son of Jadfar Sddik, 
the last of the revealed Imdms. TIio difference between the Twelvers 
and the Seveners starts from the seventh Imdm. Tho power of the 
Seveners originated with the dynasty of the Fdtirais in Egypt 
(a.d. 910 - 1171) founded by Obeidnllab (a.». 910) who tbvongb 
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> Etymologically Shiilh meant separatiat wliich is probably the correct derivation. 
The term was originally applied to those pure-blooded members *of All's family srbo 
fell early victims to the hostility of the Sunni Umaydyd Ehalifiihs of Damascus 
(l.n. GDI -TdG). Sir Joseph Arnould in the Great Khoj&h Case of IfGC. 

_ - Daring the absence of Uis Highness the Aghd in Calcuttn in A.i>, 184C-47 and 1848 
litigation was carried on and concluded which again divided the ICiiojilia of Bombay 
into two hostile parties. It was the well-known caso os to the rights of fcnralo 
inheritance among tho Khojdiis, called Sarjnn Jlir-Ali’s case, in wbiAi Sir Ershino 
Perry in a.d. 1847 pronounced a learned judgment, founded on the cridcucc of 
caste-usage and enstom, against the rights of I^ioiah females to inherit' according to 
the rules of Muhammadan law. O-'hc Great Kiipj&h Case of 18GG. 

* Sir Joseph Arnould, on whose judgment in the great Khojdh cose of a.d. 18GG. 
much of the above contrast is based, thus sums tho difTcrenres: In a word, agreeing' 
in reverencing Muhammad as the Prophet alid the Knm.'ln ns the word of Alhih,- the 
Sunnis and Shiahs agree in little else except in listing bbch other with the bitterest 
hatred. <The Great 'Kbojdb Cose.) TlieShUh calls tbkSmlnj a iVdsfAi and a KMryi, 
a usnrpcr-and an cutgoer. Tho Sunni ictorts by VaQing 'the ■Shiilh n JM/iri or rejecter. 
Sic IticbaTH Button fAlf Lailah wa Lailnh, 17. 44 nbtoD^k: Tim Sh'iMis have no 
gronndjto feel offendcclat tho word Itdfizi being- applied to ’them ns the name was 
taken from their 0WH'S4ylnejrnnn rafadhia litm Veiitj’ Wohrtto rejected or renonneed 
them, that is tho fiiSt three QiaUidhs, 
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jMohammad Habib, tbe son of Ja&far Musaddik, ivlio claimed descent 
from Ismilil, the seventh and according to the IsmSJlias the Inst of 
the revealed Imams. Sliiliammad, the son of Ismail and his son Jadfar 
Miisaddik and his son Muhammad Habib are called by the Ismitilids 
their Mditiim or Concealed Imnrasin contradistinction to Oboidullnh 
the assertcr of the rights of the family of Ismilil to the Khildphal, a 
Ilevcaled Imam. On the establishment of the Patimite djmasty in 
Africa (a.d. 910) the Ismdilia doctrines -were first publicly taught at 
Mahdia, a city founded by Obcidulldh afterwards samamed A1 Mahdi, 
and after the conquest of Bgi'pt, b)' the fourth Pdtimitc A1 Muizz 
(a.d. 953 -975) at Cairo. Totvards the close of the eleventh centiirj' 
(a.d. 1072-1092) the power of the Ismdiliiis was established at Alamiit 
in Persia by Hasan 8abdh. The doctrines of the Ismuilids of Persia 
remained ivithout change till the year A.D. 1163 when the fourtli 
successor of Hasan Sabah, Ald-zikri-his-saldm, abrogated the rule of 
secrecy and pinmulgatcd his doctrines and tinnsfcn'cd the Imdmate 
from the Fdtimitc to himself.^ From Ahlzikii-his-Baldm the EJiojdhs 
derive tlie succession and descent of their present Imdm Agha Sultan 
^luharamad Shdli. In order to present the Ismdilia faith in inviting 
form to the Shakti-w'orshipping Lohanas the first Ismdilia missionaries 
made some modific.ation in its doctrines. Tho Mahdi or unrcvcalod 
Imdm of Alami'it was preached to the Shaktipanthis as their looked-for 
tenth incarnation tho Niklanki or Stainless Avatdr. The fiveJPdndnvos 
were the first five famous Ismdilia pontiffs. Tho first Ismdilia missionary 
Niir Satgilr (a.d. 1163) was the incarnation of Bmbma that appeared 
on earth next after Buddha. Among the Mdtdpantliis each of the foiu' 
Yugds or ciiochs has its preacher or bhaHa. To the firet epoch is assign- 
ed as hfiakta Pralhddha, to tho second Harischandm, and to tho thhd 
Yudishthira. Instead of the fourth Balvbhadra, Par Sadr-ud-din the 
third Khojdh missionary added his own name. The four sacrifices^ of tho 
iovnjvffcft were confirmed as wore also confirmed the Ghul Pdth-Mantra 
or prayer and ritual of the Shaktiirantliis. Instead of Shnktipanth 
Sadr-ud-din adopted tbe name of Saijfanih or True Doctrine for his 
now fiiith. The Khoidlis repeat tho hymns of Sadr-ud-dln with gi-eat 
devotion and never name him but with extreme reverence. Tho forms 
of Khojllh prayer and ritual arc laid down in tlio Book of Pand 3 '{tdi 
Jawiin Slardi bj* A'gba Abdus Saldm Shdh one of the Khojdh Imitms. 
The book is ti-anslatcd into old Hindu Sindhi. . Before tho time of Pir 
Dadu (about a.d. 1550) the form of worship presoribed to the Khojdlis 
was dailj' attendance at tho ilutmh or prayer-lodge and the repetition 
on a rosary- of 99 or 101 beads the names PirShali or Sluih Pir? 
Pif Dadu ordered his followers to praj' three times a day like the' 
Shiahs repeating the above words in their pra}’cr and also repeating tho 
names of all the Imiims down to tbe present Imdm. The Khojdh prays 
.sitting mentall.v addressing his prayers to tiro Imam for the time. lie 
also makes prostnations at slated intervals. Tlie newmoon, Mnharram, 


* Von nauiner's 20-109. • - 

’Tlic UiUilhrfiis, tlio firjt Ynsa' sacrifice Iwinp llip clejiliant, tlio second the horse, 
tho tliinl tlie cow, ihc fourth tlic goat. Khojfili Variant, IK. 

*ShiMi, literally King, allcgoricaUv means Ood and Pfr the Prophet. Khojfih 
Viatini, 239-10. 
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and Bamazdn piayei'S are repeated in tlic Jamd-ftt Khdnali 'wltli tlic 
Pir as Leader. While the prayer recaters are assembUng a maa 
stands at the chief entrance to the Jamd-dt Khiinnb. He demands the 
Hhojdh shibboleth or watchword of eveiy person seeking admission. 
The newcomer says : Mai Zindah Oh thou living onOj and the 
Janitor answers Kdyampdya I have found him alive and true.^ The 
Khojdh's three daily prayers ore: Morning prayer Sulo-ji nimas 
between 4 and 5 a.m. ; evening prayer Maghrib or Sdmanji nimdz at 
dusk ; and night prayer ladji nimnz between S and 0 v.m. generally 
at home. Next to pitiyer the most important act of devotion is the 
counting of the names of the pirs on a rosary of 101 beads made of 
KarbiiM clay. Tliird in importance is the Rnojith saemment the Ghat 
pdtJi or Heart-pinyer, Except on holidays Satuitlays and Mondays, 
when in Bombay the Imdm presides, the sacrament is held after the 
morning prayers at the chief Jamd-at Khanah by the Jamd-dt officers. 
Karbdld clay is dissolved in a large bowl of water, and as each of the 
congregation rises to leave the lodge he goes, to the person presiding 
lays before him from 2 annas to 2 rupees and kisses his hand. Be 
receives a small cup of the saci^mental water which he drinks and 
retires. 

Besides the Daasondh or tithe and the Pelondh, a smaller contribu- 
tion, the Khojdh has to pay his Imdm about sixteen minor contribu- 
tions varying from J-5 annas to Rs. 1000.® These he pays as the 
cahttt or purification ordei'ed by the Knrdan. Besides these when 
pressed for money the Imdm sends round the jholi or wallet 
demanding an extraordinary le^ of the tenth or fifth part of the 
whole of n Ehojdh's possessions. This is called the Bakkas a 
corruption of hakhshi»h or voluntary ^ft. Though it once caused 
the defection of a large number from the community the Rhojdhs have 
more than once cheerfully paid the Bakkas. The date of its last pay- 
ment was A.D. 1839-40.^ The DaiS07idh is levied on each.newmoon 
day of every month, each Khojdh dropping into a cloth bag kept in 
the Jam4-:lt Khdnah for the purpose as much as he is inclined to pay 
generally the tenth part of his monthly earnings. The Kdnga is the 
contribution due for the initiation of a Khojdh child. It is paid by the 
parents at any time after the child has roached the age of four to 
twelve. This is the Khojdh substitute for the Bitmillah ceremony of 
the Regular Musalmdns. 

Besides the Ramazan and the Bakr Ids, two holidays w'hich they 
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said that P/r Ksblr-nd-iUn, the fourth Ismitilia inicsionary (A.D. 1148) in ono 
of liis visits to tho Imdni at Hciinni, vns addressed hy tbo lm:tni as Has zindah ! 
Oh living one. In reply the Pir said KAmimgdya I havo found him alive (meaning 
Iiimsclf). These words repeated in a Klioj.fIr8'dcvations possess a merit equal -to tho 
gift of a horse in charity. lOiojdh Vratiiut, 212. 

>Tlio lOiojilh Vartilnt at p.sgo 211 g.vcs tho names of some of tho chief dues as : 
1 Sarahfir, 2 LtUio, S Chokko, 4 Chejida, 6 Samar-chhdnto, G J/arnu^arntl, 
7 ChAndrdnii-jitrdnii, S Shttki-hhnki, 9 Darya Bakaa, 10^ OhhM-m&ndAy 11 QuTful, 
42 rjioda-pjiollt, 13 AlaM-aaliimati, MMolmr, 1 6 Sadamaji, 10 Kango, The Daaaondh 
and Petandh though largo duos aro not regularly juiid. Many Kh(^,ih8 do not pay 
them at all.. Mr. Hdshlmbliai Niir Mnliammad. ' .. . 

*Sir Joseph Amonid’s Judgment iu tho Great Eliojfth Coso of 1860 page 11. 

B I32C— 7 
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enjoy jointly with other lInsalnl^^nSj the Khojdhs observe nine other 
yearly holidays.^ 

Memans, properly ifnamins or Believers, include five divisions of 
Kachlus from Sindh and Kaelih, Uithuis from Hdldr in north-cast 
Kdthidvd^, Dliokas belonging to Dliolka in Ahmcddbdd, Dliordji 
Blidvnagiis from Bhavnagar in south-east Kdthidvdda, and Yerdvddas 
from Vernval in south Kdtbiavd^a. Their descent from converts of 
two distinct Hindu- Sindh and Kacbh castes, the trading Lohdnas and 
the market gardening Kdcldiids of Kdthidvdda, is perpetuated by the 
two main diAUsions of Kachhis and Hdldis, from the latter of which 
tlio Dhokas Bhdvnagris and VerlvYddas are oftshoots. - 

Mauldna Abdul Kddir Mnhi-ynd-din Giliini the Saint of Saints 
died at Boghdild in A.D. 11G5 (n. 5C1), On his death-bed he ordered 
one of his sons Tdj-ud-din to settle in India and display to its people 
the light of Isldm.” In A.n. 1421 (ii. 838) Sayad Edsuf-ud-din Kiidiri, 
fifth in descent from 'J'd j-ud-din, was in a miracnlous dream ovderctl to 
set sail for Sindh and guide its people into the right way of Islam. 
■VVhon Sayad Eusuf-ud-din reached Sindh, its capital was Nagar-Tlintha 
and its ruler was a chief of tlio Sainma dynasty (.v.n. 1351-1521) 
with the title of Markab Khan® (probably J />m RAi Dan [a.d. 1454^ ) 
who received Sayad Eilsuf-ud-diu with honour and entertained him as 
his guest. At this time MAnckji, the head of the eighty-four nukhs 
or divisions of the Lohana community* was in favour at the court of 


* The details aro s 

JTdflAesafsmatios of the /fTMc/n-rlZi * 

2^i7<i€*u(- STattr KIglit ot prc«OT<lMnmciit of Pc^tluie^ e»« •»» 

I'd^t’GIunbr .. . 

.iliAvraA ... 

... 

XaWi (A«sa«9inatIon of) Iinim lla^Q **• 

2*il i%1/i(iufA(inu«cln’8 nirtliiU} ».» •s* .* s# »•» 

Tli« Xaurvs or Vernal kept accohliiig^ to tlie PArel 


21st Hainartln* 

23nl ditto. 

18th Zlr NaJ/ah. 

Dth and jOth 3rDh.'irram» 
21et of Fafar. 

2VtIi 

27th oi the let Rahl* 


calcalat(<ni ... ... ... ... ... ... •«. 21 «t March* 

nirthday of Ills Jliplmcss Apli* Kliiii Fdlgun End Clli, SStli Jlar, 

* From on Urdu trootiso named Isuzliat-iil-Aldibiir by Snynd Ainfr-iid-dfn Nnsbat 
^vritton under tbe patronage of the Mcmnn siiiritimi guide Fir Buziirg Ali of Miindra 
in KaciiU in a.d. 1873 (n. 12S)0), This nrcou«t,utbowgU unttlinuiB at to dates, 
is said to bo derived from tUrco respectable sourer. : First the pedigreo of tlio 
holy S.oynd Bnzncg Ali. Second, snnads or imteiits of tbe iicadsbip of tlio community 
confcTTcd on linnebji the first Loli&no convert to Isliim in the possession of Seth 
S'iliehna of Blraj, Alifncbji’s dcsccud.mt in Bombay. Tliird, .saiimle or patents in tlic 
possession of Josbi Blinj.-rji, a descendant of Joshi Hnnsrdj, son of llamAni, tlio casto 
piie-t ot tbe Lo1i.tiins at the time of their conversion. 

’ rnrislitah (Persian Test, II. 61K-C20) in his iiolice of tbe Saintnas of Siiidli docs not 
mention any individual of tbe name of Marbah Kiiitn as b'lviiig ruled over fttiidb. 'I'lie 
Xirikb-i-Maftsumi, A.n. IpOO (Elliot, I. 231 ) mentions a faUr wbo _wn» a iiian of 
judgment and was considered a saint at Xlmtbn, as in tlic iiabil of visiting tbe Pammn 
ruler Jdni KAi IMn (a.d. H5t) and as iimcli respected and favonnd liy Unit inniinicli. 
Tbe neariicss^gf tills date (A.D. W2I) given to b'ayad Kiisiif-ud-«lin with tiio diile 
(A.D. HSl) of Jam IWi P-'m f.>v(inrs tbe suppo-ilion that by Markab Kii&n the nutiior 
of tlic treatise meant .Tdm litti D.tn biin«e1f. 

‘ According to tiie ^loinant tbe n.nne Mn-fna is from I/nbiiipur in jriiitJn. Xliis 
dcrivntion is pn>b.ib1y correct. Tlic KliojMis (.Miovc page 3?) say Lob.tna is f roiii inlmra- 
gndh, proUibly Ij-lliorc, but tbe KIiojAbs are sadly confii-cd, Accortliug to Amir-ud-dln 
(page 1,3) in a.d. IJOO tbe T.ob.’liiasweiv knmvw ia’Sindli ns biotas, llic iiainos of tirty of 
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Markab Kliiin. Markab Klutn became a follower of the Sayad and 
Mdnekji -with two of his three sons and 700.Lohnna families followed their 
ruler's example. Of the two sons of ilAnekji who became converts Eavji 
was called Ahmed and Eavii’s sons Sundai'ji and Hansriij were named 
Adam and Taj Muhaimnad. On their conversion the saint changed 
the name of the community from Mota and Lohdna to Mudmin 
or Believers, and, investing Adam with a dress of honour, appointed 
him hereditary head of the new community with his seat at Wdra 
near Thatba. The Hindu relatives of the converted Lohdnas called 
on their spiritual guides to praj' to Darj'a Pir the Indus spirit to 
remove tlie saint.^ The Indus spirit heard their prayer. The saint 
refused a grant of land and after reedving his follower' assurance 
that they would continue to support his descendants as then* religious 
heads Efisnf-ud-din retired by sea to Irdk. Before leaving he blessed 
his people, a blessing to which the Memans trace their fruitfulness 
and their success in trader Fir Buznrg Ali Kddiri of Mnndra in 
south Eachh who died nearly two 3 'ears ago (a.d. 1896) was eighteenth 
in descent from Sa 3 'ad Bflsuf-ud-dm. The present (a.d. 1898) Pir is his 
son Sayad Jaafar Shilh who lives parti 5 ' in Bomba 3 'and partly in Mnndra. 
According to this account at the invi^tion of the Jadeja Edo Khengdr 
(A.n. 1548-1584), under Kannawa a descendant of Adam Seth, the 
Memans moved from Thatha to Bhdp ; and, under the favour of Biio 
Eheugar who honoured Kannaw'a wath the title of Seth, fonnded the 
Moman ward of that city. At an uncertain date the Lohdna or Kaohhi 
Memans passed from ICachh south through Kdthiilvdtla to Qujardt. 
They arc said to have been strong and wealthy in Surat during the 
period of its prosperity (a.h. 1580 - 1680). As Surat sank the Kachhi 
Memans moved to Bombay, the settlement receiving a large increase in 
. consequence of tlic sufEcrings caused in north Gujarat and ICaclih by the 
A.D. 1818 famine. As Kdthiavada hdnot suffer less than Kaohh from 
the famine of A.n. 1813, many Ka.€hidvd& Memans from Hdld.r and 
Bhdvnagar migrated to different parts of GujarAt, chiefly to the north 
Gnjardt stales and Ahmcdabiid and also to Surat and Bomba 3 r. Besides 
what may be considered their homes in Kachh and KAthidvAda the 
Memans arc scattered over the cities of north and south Gujardt. Beyond 
Gujarat Itlemans both of the Haldr and of the Kachhi classes are found 
in Bombay Thdna Ndsik and Khdndcsh. Beyond the Presidency 
Memans, almost entirely of the Kachh division, have spread ns traders 
and merchants and formed settlements in Calcutta, Madras, the 
Malabar Coast, South Bmma, Siam, Singdpur, and Java; in the 
ports of the Arabian pcninsola except Maskat where they have been 
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tlicir cighty-fonriVuX:/if or clans nro : Aeildni, A tyn,Am'bi}/a, Atakiruht Adthalar, Bhatdi, 
Barya, Ghahhar, Ghata, Ofmdi, Ghadhtar, Ganda, Gajau Mathya, Gtdbadnda, Chdkhct 
Si^, Cfiandnani Ohochak, OJildeman Sahya, CJtidt,Adu2>utm, Vhandan,^ifoJmn Patra, 
Jeysiyya, Karya, Khahhar, Khohtiarya, Khodra, Kayalh, Kaarya, Katesru, Kotai, 
Khora, Loriya, Zadak, ilajUya, Jfaaiial, Medtcar, Sfaram, ZVricdm, Pabarya, 
Pilya, PandM, Pdrhxrya, Padan, Phnlbadn&a, Pojiat, Bach, Bahanraya, Baiehanna, 
Bdna, Edrya, Bokhana, Bdpartl, Sakrdni, Saidyar, Sendiitea, Somiya, Bondgtta, 
Somitar, J’halrdl, Tinna, and Thanra. . 

> IbD lioMna priests srhd pmyed to tbo Indus wero Telcinal, Adiisnmal, Kandmal, 
and Mdlmal. 
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ousted by the Xhojdbs ; in Mozambique Zanzibiir and the East African 
Const. The Jnddab Memans arc mostly Kacliliis. The Knclib 
‘hfemans arc a fair people, the men often with ruddy shins tliiclc 
beards, i»rofuse bead and body-bair, large dark almond-sbnpcd eyes 
■ndtb tbo full and nrebed eyebrows peculiar to Sindb. Somowliat 
above the middle height and inclined to fullness in youth and corpu- 
lence in middle age both men and ■women are rcmai’kably well-formed 
and strong. The Kachh Moman’s face is often round sometimes oval, 
with round chocks, high forehead, a sti-aight or slightly hooked nose 
with large well-turned nostrils, small full lips, round well marked chin 
generallj' dimpled in women, small ears, and an elongated neck sot on 
square shoulders. The expression is*kcen, shrewd, self-reliant. They 
wear the moustache short according to the sunnah (tradition and 
practice) of the Prophet, and the beard about at the most six inches 
long, often, when a plentiful growth of its thiok hair spreads over 
their cheeks divided by two shaven belts one on the check the other 
on the neck. Regardless of the law many of the younger men wear 
their hair short and parted in the middle, the moustache full, and tlie 
beard cropped close. Most of them however shave the head. Mcman 
women who have often very long hair wear it parted down the middle 
in a plait of thiec braids ending in a ribbon. The older.'; both men and 
women try to disguise gray hair by dyeing it ndth henna (Lawsonia 
incmis) and sometimes with henna and indigo.^ Por a time the 
indigo dye is effective, but if the application is not renewed within 
eight days the roots of the hair turn a flaming purple. Both Mcman 
men and women blacken their eyelids with collyrium kohl. From 
early girlhood Mcman women redden their palms fingers and finger 
nails and their soles and toes until henna.' Black dcntrificc is 
also used by manied women.® The Hnldi Memans arc darker and 
smaller than the Koclihi Memans with whom they never marry. 
The features of tile Udlitis arc not so marked as those of the Kachhis ; 
neither arc they so regular or pleasant. It is difficult to pve a typical 
description of a Hdldi Memau. 

In business botli ICachhi and Hdldi Memans are shrewd and cnorgeHe, 
the Kachhis with perluips the better name for fair dealing. Socially 
both communities arc jorial pleasure-loving and hot-tempered ; and arc 
regarded by other Musalmdns as devout and charitable. A favourite 
form of Mcman charity is to help poor pilgrims to -Makkah, a 
generosity which sometimes goes the length of chartering a ship.* 


’ TIu» i.'iBlsoA*H«noftortraaHionaUytn<ir:toriou«act. Tho Proplict : Clmngptlic 
vrliitcncss of jour hnir, but not -nUIi nnylhing Uark. (Mislikil-nl-.Arns.'lbih, 360 - 362.) 
The first ICli-alffiJi .AbA Bakr (A..D. C32 ■ G34) used to dje bis 1)e.ini iwl willi bvnns. 
Amons. thoj Jtesulsi; ^los.'ilniiins ,wbo all usc'iniligo clj'cs, the order is liononrcd in tbo 
brcacb. "r • ^ 

' Tlio rraotjE? .‘Of mpljlng lumna vntips grcntly, Mnn'y tinge ocly tho fingor nail* 
and too*. Eoinc lunko, n stripe niong tlie bacbs'of tlicir Iianils across tbo knncl'ics. 
Tlie stain is ly^ligLt uriUigc, n dcop srarict, n dari; red, and sometimes by long nnd 
frcqncnt iipi^l>)ioiii wdhrk mucb-adiaiTcd olive, ■ • 

’ The blact dyatrifico mifii (^bovi 
henna arc lield ' ■ 

Fdteuiab tbo 

Gnjsrilt Musa. loiuu TswMtwu v;.Br«J94a(i;r Avooiaov** u>v 7ri«44>s« • ^ 

* Fondness for secret charity is an honotirablo trait among rich Memans. The 


c p-t-i'dS note li.Jqgctber with tbo W? and the 

Kik 41.4.U nv>n enniiisAatl Z'. Iu* AI.js'T.avIv 
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In spito of the Sindh strain in the Kaclilu, find the Kittliidvitcla 
strain in the Jlnliiii, the spoccli of the Kachh and ITitlni ^^Icmnns is 
fnmlnniontall^* tlie_ same. Tlie spoceli of the ICaehhi though based 
upon the Kachlii duilcci ha<5 so many llitini ivords that the two classes 
understand each other with lilllcdiflicnlt}*.^ Contact with Urdu speak- 
ing JIusalmans lias given alniost all Mcinansa colloquial knowledge of 
Urdu. 3<!xecpt n few who have a scholarly knowledge of Urdu the 
^fcnian accent and iirononnciation of several words is generally 
incorrect.” 

At present, except that the Kaclihi outdoor dross is richer, Kachh 
and lldlai Romans wear the same kind of clothing. Tlio original dress 
of the men was the Kachh or Killliiilvudti pliulia or loose turban, a shirt, 
a jacket, trousers loose and bulging above ami tight and sometimes 
buttoned liolow the knee, a white cotton silk or gold-bordcrcd waist- 
cloth girl round tho waist and liangin» liclow the knee, and coimtry-mailo 
slippers. The indoor dress wasllic shirt and tronsers. The women dress 
in a robe worn over tho head, the halfslcovcd backless bodice and thchlack 
or navj'-hluo |x:tticoat worn in tho ICdtliiavada stylo. The first changes 
in dress were e/Fccted aflcr tho mutinies (.v.n. 1357) by their Saynds 
and Slanlavis who objected to i^Iiis.alm:in women leaving oxpo.'cd 
those jiarls of their person which the law ordered should be eoverctl. 
Under their influence the wcll-lo-do gave up the Hindu dress and the 
poor followed the example of tho ridi. Among men tho change 
of drc'-s was more gradual. At first pilgrims from Alakknli took 
to wearing the dmmihuak or small arched Arab turban, the shdt/Ah or 
loose open overcoat, tbc long loo-o slurl, and tight slcovclcss waistcoat. 
Except that tho bullons were removed, the old ankle-long Ivouscrs 
wciv continued. Kor some years pilgrims alone wore allowed to wear 
this Arab dress. Bnt by degiccs the noiv style c.amo into almost 
universal use. Though Jlcmaus arc fond of costly clothes neither 
men nor women show taste or ncatiie.'S in drc.=s^ 'J'he men aro 
fond of gold embroidery and the women of g.iy colours. The chief 
pcculiarit'cs in the prc.«cnt div's of the Metnan is the sliortncts of their 
tiirljaus which consWs of a few coils of sonic light silk or shawl 
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Mciiiin Silcil of Iiblilrn KeiirTDrit.v ivai tlx' incixlimit II iji Znkariyynli (.l.D. ISmI - ISIO) 
tlipfvuRdrrof tlicZnlnriyy.ili iii'iojiio iiillir flrnt of tli it iiaini.' in Iluiiiliajr City. A 
learneil unci ilcinut M.nilni froiis MAhin IwIpiiiK in tl'c ZsI.ivriyyali ino'Hiu> viw 
rontcinm ilarinj' tlic iilfrlit lliat n lioiit oM iiinn mnlllril in n dirty ulirvl v cli.vnpooinpr 
Iiitn. TlicMnuIavi jiiaycil llic nM mn'i to cca<ic liut lie irouUl nut. Tim Mniilnii Ml 
asleep and in tlic inorninp found n Iwonly-rupco note iindtr Iiisi U-ddiiiR. A(> lie fnilcd 
to trace tlic Kiicr, next ni^Iit, uJicri tlic old sIinniiraocrretuniLil, tlic Mniilavi fuiKncil 
ilccp and catifrlil Hie old niiin'a liiiid uliilo plarinp n paper iimler.hiH lialdinp. -In tlio 
stnigplc tlic old innn’a ilmel fell oil" tuvcnlinp tlio Iionouml fcattireY of H-lji Zntnrijyali 
wlio nnje nliaelicd at liclng cauplit in sn.acl of ecerrt (O-mTU-lly. rThe paper enclosed a 
note for a liundrcd ruprc«. On tlic wrapper were tlic rrordi : A Irilwile oi reapeet for 
Icaniiii{r. Pray for tliB forfyeencra oC lliis Ininililo instrument of Aittli’s pill- . - 
• Amonj; tlic dilTcronece m eoinmon words Ik tween Kaclilil andJISliU niay Tic noted ; 
j:nylM. A'lTcUI. JH/iib - ’ 

Iklilnil. Onlt, ' I'litlilii. Smltar. IVonre. f ‘ ‘IWial^ 

Ureiil. . Fall. Jllnl, CliwIlwiie. . lOitl. . ' 1’4». Ss. 

XlitiKT. - rntlicr. Dtps. ^ i'll* ' ' PI. 

4 For j/irtvlioasoa. Ifotnan says gur, for M«i hvotheilelfy ' rent frtVfei, And 
Blicaka VrUa with llip KacliU or U&lbiivA'Jo accent. , , , 
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or gold-embroidered makiial wonnd over a cool airj' and light straw 
net-work c.ap, a recent importation from Jdva, ora white cotton-padded 
Arab skullcap. In the dnss of the women the leading peculiarities 
are the shortness of the bodice sleeves, the looseness of the silk shirt, and 
the tightness at the ankle and looseness above the knees of the tronsers, 
and the liberal nso of gold beads and gold or silk embroidery in the 
shirt. 

A rich ifeman's indoor dress consists of a gold-cmbroidorcd or 
brocade skullc.ap, a long shirt of thin flowered or plain muslin fastened 
at the neck by three or four buttons Iccjit together by a tiny gold 
cliain, a tighlfitting sleeveless waistcoat sadariah of broadcloth 
velvet or cashmere in the cold and of white muslin or coloured silk in 
the hot weather, nath, in front, a row of small silk buttons each rvith 
its corresponding loop, two long brcjist pockets and two sliallow 
erescont-shapod Avaist pockets. From the long breast pocket or from 
between the looped fastenings peeps but a coloured silk handkerchief. 
The trousers arc of a creamy lawn or longclotli, loose above and tight 
at the ankle, the edges braided. ITie elder and more religious wear 
the shorter legal trousers Avhich end an inch or two abovo the ankle. 
Out of doors a few of the richer and younger men wear broadcloth 
trousers of uniform looseness reaching the ground in English fashion. 
Indoors except a few who wear English slippers and stockings Uie feet 
arc bare. In going out a rich hleman draws over his indoor dress 
a 'sliayah saduryah or over-Avnisteoat of the same material as the 
waistcoat, but unlike it rather loose and slecA’^ed but Avitli the skirts slit 
at the sides and often reaching loAvcr than the knee. On the top of the 
upper AA'aistcoat and of the same material the rich I\Ieman draws tlio 
looso unbuttoned Arab gomi or slidyah. He puts his feet into 
Englisli shoes or red pointed country slippers. Except for its gold 
buttons and its collars, epaulettes, and gold or embroidered edges 
a rich Mcman^s ccramonial dress is the samo as bis usual outdoor 
dross. The lic.'iddrcsE is the old arched Arab turlxin or a valuable 
Cashmere shawl : a f\ill embroidered or gold-edged Bandras scarf 
dtipaila, or, according to the latest fashion, a short scarf Avound 
once or lAA-icc round a skullcap of embroidered broadcloth or silk, 
or, latest novelty of all, of China or JdA’a stravA’. The middle class 
Mcman’s indoor and outdoor dress is less costly and is made of more 
lasting materials. Ho dispenses AA-itli 1 he goAA’ii ff/tuya/t both on cere- 
monial and common occasions and sometimes, like the men of the lower 
middle .and poor classes, goes out on pleasure and business in a skullcap 
Avitli nothing oA’cr his waistcoat. On his feet ho AA'cars English boots 
or shoes and,- ns in the case of tbo A’ery rich, stockings. A poor Mcman 
AA'cars a cotton or silk sknllcap,- a coarse longclotb or muslin shirt, 
a broadcloth silk or c.ashmcrc Avaistcoat and trouscre of inferior 
longclotli or common gray shirting. 'Oiilj- on tho I'd holidays and at 
marriages and-pnblio dinners docs a poor IMcman wear tho turban 
or the OA-cr-AA'aisteoat tMyah sadaryah. He generally wears country- 
made red shoes or pointed simpers. 

A nob Aleman woman wears the long looso lialf-sleeved silken 
chemise called ala of gay coloured Chinese or Indian silk fastened 
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by two small buttons^ on endi side o£ tbe neck above tbe sbouldevs, 
embroidered at the breast and coloured with gold lace at the skirts and 
over the seams. The chemise is often of muslin or gauze to show the 
rich materials and profuse ornaments of the tight backless bodice of 
silk or brocade. The troupers loose above the knees and tight above 
the ankle are of silk of soberer hue than the chemise and richly brocaded 
and gold-laced down the sides and at the skirts, Ihc usual indoor 
headdress is the missar a triangle of flowered or plain silk mth one 
side laced or edged with gold buttons. Over the chemise out of doors 
or on ceremonial occasions is worn the scarf a three-yard flowered 
square piece of gauze odena or malaya or brown silk having gold lace 
edges and the scams hidden with embroidered lace. In the house with few 
exceptions both Kachh and Haldi Hemans keep the feet bare^ slippers 
being occasionally worn. On going out a ricli Meman lady of 
cither class draws over her dress the Maldya" or Malacca brown silken 
sbeet with gold lace seams or fringes. On their feet the Haldi women 
whether rich or poor never wear stockings and often not slipi>ers, while 
out of doors the Kachhis always wear stockings and shoes of Afghdn 
leather. On occasions of ceremou}' Meman ladies in addition to their 
indoor dress wear a scarf round the ncck^ the scarf chemise and 
trousers being more richly embroidered with seed-pearls and gold 
lace than is the practice among other Snnni ladies. Hiiliii Meman 
ladies are lavish of gold and silver ornaments and sparing of jewels. 
This is less notable among Kachh Momans many of whom have 
complete sets of valuable jewels. Neither Hdliiis nor Kaohliis wear 
any sign of monrning. Except that she wears no nose-stud tith and 
does not attend marriages or other festive gatherings a widow is not 
expected to conform to mourning rules. 

Though great eaters and fond of good cheer, the Memans aocord- 
ing to Musalmdn ideas are indifferent cooks and somewhat coarse 
feeders. The corpulence of most middle-aged Memans of the well-to-do 
class is due in great measure to the large quantity of clarified butter 
y/ii they accustom themselves to take from childhood. Four dishes, 
originally from north Gujarat, are much jirized by Memaus. These 
are : A stew of rice and sheep-bones with yM called harlda pnl&o or 
bonc-stew by the Kachhis aud mindrdja or royal dish by the HaWris. 
The second, tbeir favourite at tbe oveniug meal, is a blend of rice and 
black gram muny Phaseolus mungo known as mting ki khickadi. 
The blend is taken in two forms. First,_ to the rice and pulse are 
added as much ghi as the mess can hear without dripping, and with 
this is taken curds whey pulse-hisouits or mango pickle. When 
this is over some of the blend is mixed with a cup of milk and supped , 
like milk-pudding or porridge. The third is a stew of fish and _ Indian 
horse radish selctor Morihga p^crygqspermum hcans br’fish and l1\cndi 
Hibiscus csculcntns. The fourth called mjtthia piv.fist-qfikes by the 


* Tbe position of tlio buttons is ono of tho two nisin- UHfenjpcoo ’ bctwcon -a, Meinnn 
mill a Kboj&h woman’s ilrcsc. The cbcmisc of the Khojftb lady lias its bntto.ns in tbo 
iniddlo of tlio ebest below tho neek, tbe Moman lady's clicniiso lias n button over each 
sbouldcr. 

°Tlie word is Arabic show iq^ ftiat tbo article of «lro^s.^ira8^borrpw^ by the Arabs 
from tbo country wb'ich gave H Jia name, ’ ‘ 
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TLachhis nud dolris or tliick-cakcs by fclio Haldris, is of pnlso witli 
pieces of salted fish and lumps of rice and millet broad roasted or 
steamed ndth spices and glii. 

Momans, both Kacbbis and Ildldvis, are Sunnis of tboHnnafi 
school to which most of the Indian and Turkish ftlusalmsins belong. 
As a class Metnnns are religious, though some of them, especially 
theKachhis keep to early non-Muslim social usages. The mostnotablo 
of these non-Islamie customs is their refusal, like their anccstoi's tho 
Lohanas,^ to allow their daughters and widows any inhoritanco.® So 
careful are tho Momans to perform tho pilgrimage to Makkah that 
about forty per cent of their number have the honourable prefix of 
Hdji or pilgrim. As soon as he lias laid by money oiiongh a 
hloman takes his wife and sometimes very young cliildron, and, 
unclaniitod by tlio dangers of the voyage, for Ho who cares for him at 
borne will guard liim on the way to His House, starts for Makknb and, 
if he cau afford it, ^fadinali. If ho has wealth and leisure, tho 
Meman pilgrim visits Baghddd to worship at tho shrine of his patron 
saint Maul.dna Abdul Kddir Gllaui. For those who havo made or are 
unnblo to make tho great pilgi-imago several Indian shrinosnro usually 
visited, in GnjaTilt tho shrino o! Bh&h Alum at Ahmcddbdd and tho 
spirit-scaring tomb of Mirdu Sayad AU Ddtiir at Unja about fifty-six 
miles north of AUraeddbnd. Sinoo the opening of tho Rdjputilua 
Railway the Meman from Gujnrdt and Bombay bos become a constant 
visitor at the death-day fairs or was of Kbiiiab Muin-nd-dfn Ohishli 
of Ajmer. Like other onimis the Memnu's belief in magic and sorcery 
centres iu the traditional maxim ” Magic is true, but ho who practices 
magic is an iufidol.”® To tho practice of white magic, soothsaying fal 
Icholna, and the procuring of luck-charms and amulets they have like 
other Musalmdns no objection. They also believe in astrology and 
consult astrologers, a practice condemned by the Prophet. Their 
advisers in soothsaying and witchcraft are poor Snyads.* Tho present 


’ Sec Bormtlailu's Caste Rules. 003-001. 

'As lias been noticed at pa^c 17 note 1 in A.n. 1817 n ease occurred irliicli slioers 
bon’ tirnily tbe Mcmans cling to tliclr original tribal ciiitems. Tho widow o£ Ildji liiir 
MulinmmAd uf tbe ZabariyyA family dentniidcd a share of licr dcccascrl bnsbaiid’s pro- 
perly. Tlio JSmd-al or coinmuiutv decided tbnt a widow bad no claim to sbaro bor 
bu<]»nd’s estate. Before tlio High Court, in (.jiite of the ridicnlc of other Sunnis, tbo 
ciders of tho Kachhi Mcmans declared that their m<itc-rulcs denied the widow's claim. 
Tlie matter caa<cd and is still (a.h. 1890) causing agitation os tho doctors of tho Sunni 
law nt Makkah have decided that ns tlio law-of inlicritanco is laid down by the Iloly 
Knrdnii, a srilful departure from it is little short of npostacy. The Mcmans nro con- 
tcniplatiiig a change. So for they linve not found themselves able to depart from their 
trilnl jirarticc. 

’ bar hatk bai, mnynr vala iarad irdla Kafr. 

* A Mcman’s wife tue niotlier of several children dies. After a decent interrai the 
Meman marries ognin, Tlie new wife sickens ntid her nilincnt docs not yield to tho 
common home treatment employed by her mother or motiier hi-1aw. She is advised 
to resort to tthf ehht/la or spirit-trcotinent. On going to hwi tlie sick woman lays sonic 
grains of riec and cither five coppers, or a two or font-anna silver piece with n copper 
under her pillow and in tho inoriiiiig liy n serrsnt or poor female relative sends the rice and . 
money to some cunning S.vsad or exorcist, _lho S.-iynd takes tlie griiins of riee, hears the 
account -of the illness, hreatiies on the rleo and blows u pms er on the copper or silver. 
Ho says ; Tlie spirit of a dead woman is in this eoin. Had tlio' lady’s lord a former wife, 
and did tlie wife diet “True words” replies the lady’s eniisiary. Tiien the sickness 
IS tho Iiaunting of the troubled spirit of the fonnerwife. But, objects the lucrsciiger, 
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religious head of the Kachhi Alemans, the nineteenth in descent from 
Fir Eusufuddin, lives nt Mundra alioiit forty miles oast of Miindvi in 
Ivachh. He pays his follovrors a j'carly or Iwo-ycarly visit when a 
money subscriiition c.allcd kheda from lls. 2 to Rs. 200 is gathered 
from every Aleman family and paid to the Pir. Afoinnns also honour 
the Bukhari Sayads of Ahmedadad. . Besides a high priest living 
nsually nt Sarliind in the Pnnjtib and visiting Iiis Gujai'dt followers 
alwut once every live years the lldliiis liavo a provincial head or Mnkhi 
who lives at Dliordji in Kiitliiiiwdr. This man has power to hear and 
pass orders in iictty marriage and divorce and sometimes in inheritance 
eases. 

Except a small body of craftsmen Memnns arc traders mcrcLants 
dealers or shopkeoiKfrs in any branch of commerce except intoxic.ants 
and other traillo which is forbidden to the followers of Isldm, As 
shopkeepers and misccllniicons dealers next to the Jdmnagar Bohords^ 
the Hemans arc X)crhaps the most numerous and ccrtainl3’ the most 
sncce^sful among Mnsalindns. Thc^' owe their sticcc&s in business to 
their freedom from display’ and their close and personal attention to and 
keen interc.st in business. The richest Mcm.an merchant docs not 
disdain to do what a Pdrsi merchant of his position would lc.avo 
to his clerks. Their Iioxie and courage arc also excellent endowments. 
Thc3‘ engage without fear in 0113' promising new branch of trade and 
arc daring in their vonlurcs, a trait partl3' inherited from their Lohdna 
ancestors and p,artly due to their faith in the luck wliich their saint's 
favour secures them. Except what the3' borrow for trade purposes, 
Memnns wiUi rare exceptions .are free ftom debt. Thc3’ are careful 
gcncrall3' to conform to the Isllimio injunction against lending money 
nt interest, though in the comjdicatcd accounts of largo foreign firms 
interest on capital ma3‘ not altogether Ijo excluded. Though thc3' have 
latcl3' begun to tench their bo3's English, Mcmans as a class arc averse 
from the liiglicr education. Most Aleman girls have a fair knowledge 
of llindnsinni and are well grounded in religions matters. 

Sa'balia'E. See Dui>w.v.i,Xs, 
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my iiiistrc^^ ii very rooiI lo llii' cliililrcn of tlic ilcceawl, ' It not the rliililrra ' 
rctnno tlio wine oiio (tlip .S'lyrina m tlip exoreWl is pnlliMl liy women). ' Him your 
mlno'Bt olimrvdl tlio i1eiilli.<l.\y of tlio lute wife ? Perlmn'i i.lie ilocii nnl even know it. 
Tell joar iiii'tre.i ttint w lien iihr tile line of tlic licnil Iiul>’ii loni anil ii 

mitlrcd of nil liint once wn' henit is but n lialittrilmlc to fecil fit e S.iynilK or poor 
nunaiirtmli rico nnii pulsr-porriiigr on tbe funner wifc'i. ilcitli ilny.’ Tim fricinl 
lirin^ii liiel: tlip ^^ya]'a n)p..»nRi>. The ^■nyml In cnlieil. Thi- nick wnnmn sits In 
front Ilf liim unTi'ilcd. The Saynil Imnm fninUiiein*p, cuts n limp or two, inumbipi 
oM-rn mil niul bnminm it into tlic Uin'abolil. Hitlicrtlipaornftcr Uic enro is ciimplctril 
im la iKilil from Ri. 11 to ISa, Gl. Komclimea tho Saynil lioes not coiiaiiicr^tbia 
enon^li nml wliilc lea\iii|; oaka bla patient to aemi him a white rliinn.plBVo ovepr 
moniiiig. On llie plate ilic bayiui tnicca in raffron ink either aoinp aiinares with certain 
liRuri's or writca the moat potent and cfTcrliTP of nil apiril nml mai;ia ciinnna, tlio 
IJSth chapter of tlip KnraAn, llio Tlirone Verao, vriiich rnna; “Allah 1 111000 ia no 
GihI hill he, tlic liiiiif;, iiip aPlf-BiiiiMdiiia I tnilhcr slninlier nor aiccp aciteth him. To 
him t>cton|;c'.1i wlialever ia in liravpii and on earth. ItHio ia hu Ihal can intcrcwlo 
with him except by Ida will? Ho knowetii their preaent nml tlipir past, and they 
rneompasi nothin;; of hta knciw1rd;;p pircjit ao far aa Iip picnartli. Hia tlirone i,a aproad 
over licarcn and rnrlh, and the keppin;; of hath banlrna iiiiii not. Ho is .tlio tiiKii, 
tlip miglity.'' Tlio patient haa to iliaaolvp tho writinB or li;n<rca in water or niapwnter 
and drink it. bometimea a eltann la wriUcii on piuicrto Im diasolvcd nml drunk or to 
lie worn in a ailacr caac round the neck or nrm, 
a G2J— S 
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III.— Land. 

Undoi' Land come twenty-one classes ; BcliHms, Bohords, Chdvadns, 
Chow’dns, Gdmetis, GhcrmchdiB, Goliels, JctnSj Kasbdtis, ElioKliars, 
Jlakwands, aialiks, Mdtids, Srolcsaldnis, Parmdrs, Edtliors, Sauisis, 
Shcklidusj Solankis, Sumrds, and Tdnks. 

SslllilUF, converted Rajputs of the BeliHin tribe, ore found in 
north Gujarat and in Broach. The Behlims teem originally to have 
been a Turkish ti-ibe, Farishtdh (Persian Test, I. 87) mentions a 
certsiii Slubaminad Behlim or Bdhalim probably an Tsldmised Turk 
who held Ldbor on behalf of Siiltdn Arsalan Shdh (a.d. 3115- 11 IS) 
on the accession of Sultdn Balmdui SbCih to the thrones of Ghazni and 
Hindustan. Bahndm Shdh of Ghazni entered India in a.d. 1118 wth 
the object of chasti.-iag and quelling the disturbance caused by this 
Bihlim. In the contest which folloucd Behlim, was taken prisoner. 
ButSultdn Bahrain Shdh set him free and restored him to bis position 
of commander of the Ldhor forces. In spite of this settlement, on the 
retuni of Uahidra Shdh to Ghazni, Behlim built the fort of Ndgor in the 
couutrj’’ of t-iwdhk in tho neighboiii’hood of Bei’a (Elhot, II. 27D-S0) 
and having p'aeed his family and property in tho fort gathered a 
numerous army of Arabs Persians Afchdns and Khilji 'I'nrks and 
endeavoured to regain hisindependcncc. Bahrdin Shdh reliu’nedto India 
and engaging Buhlim in battle near Multdn slow Behjim together 
uilh his U'li sons. Parihhtdh (Ditto) mentions that during a shoit 
period of his mdepondenco Behlim overthrew and subjugated many 
haughty Hindu chiefs. This is j rohnhly tho invasion by Mnliam- 
mad Bililim of Marwdr noticed by Elliott, 11. i'80, and the Rde Mdia, 
I. 175. Like the Chavadds, Cliowans, Goliels, Jetas, M-akwanns, 
Rdtlior.s, Solankis and Tdnks, by intermarrying with other Jlusal- 
mdns, the Bchhms have ceased to form a separate class, and their 
trib.al name has become little more than a surname. To all of these 
classes tho details given in the Rathor account (Below page C8) apply. 

Boliora's^ are a large class numbering in the Breach district 
alone over 30,000. Besides in Broach, peasant Bohoriis arc found 
south in the Ulpdd and Mdndvi sub-divisions of tbe Surat district, 
cast in Baroda, and north in Ahraeddbud and Kdthi.iM'dr. If the 
account of the Ddudi or trading Bohoras is con ect (Above page 25), 
these peasant Bohords arc chiefly the descendants of Hindu converts of 
tho unarmed castes, Avho adopted Isldm at tho close of the fourteenth 
and during the fifteenth centuries.® In addition to this, their look and 


• At IHiolkn In Ahmcd&bid tliero arc a few families of DAndi peasant Boliords. Bat 
as a class peasant BoliorSs arc Sunnis. • 

“Besides under Mnzaffar SliAb (a.d. 1390-14131 wl>cn tlicy uccamo n separate body, 
tbe fnnni Boborils probably received additions, both from Hindus and perimps from tTio 
nobs of tbe bliidh Boborfs, during- their conversion under SnltAns Abmcd 1. (A.B. 3411- 
1443), blabmud Bcfnda (a. 1 >. M59-1613), and Malimud II. fA.n. 1630- 11554). Jinny 
Jicaraiit Behorifs innw to srhat nindu caste their fore fatlicrs heloiigcd, A large number, 
settled in fcdrod in Broach, claim descent from jrancliSr.-lm-, n Brdlnnnn of Morvi in 
K&tln^lwar 'ujio ttos conTcrtcd liy Miibnii^d 3?it?aua* Tlic prcHnt head of t'jp fanuly 
is thiitccnth In descent froTn tho first conTwt. Some liohori^s In DliandhuKn, Kdvi, ond 
dambuear arc some in BhtrJcodra arc some in Pevdi arc liajptltSf 
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manner 'wonld, at least in Broacb, seem to sliow that thoj' inclndo some 
considerable foreign clement.* The men have strong burly mnscular 
frames n-ith fair complexions and high regular features. They shave 
the head and wear the beard long and full. The women are tall, 
stout, and fa*r with good features. Except among the Anklcshvar 
Bobords who speak InlE-Hindnstdni hal£-6ujarnti, their home 
langnagc is Gujanlti, with less peculiarity of dialect than among the 
Ddudis. Their onliiinry food is rice millet* bread and pulse. ^Tlioy 
cat fish or flesh, never drink liquor, and, except in the Kdvi sub- 
division of the Broach district and the north, soldom take opium. 
In north Gujardt a cultivating Bohora wears a large loose turban, 
a jacket lutif/i, n waistscarf pichodi, and trousers like a Ifdtlii’s, 
loose above but tight inidcr the knee and buttoned at the ankle. In 
central Gujav.it lie Avears a full 'tairban though less largo and 
loose than in the north, a coat, and a w.aistcloth tic»l round the 
body Avithont being [iassed bctAA'cen the less. South of tho Narbada 
he gcncrall}’’ has on a patchAVork padded skullcap, a long_ co.it, 
and loose trousers hinmiiti. Men wear silver necklaces Avristlols 
rings and sometimes anklets." Shoes arc Avom by all.* Except 
in and near some of tho chief towns avIici’c thejr haA'o lately 
adopted Mnsalmdn fashions, OA-or tho aa'IioIo oE Gnjardt peasant 
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»oin« in Tnntirii are Iltiitili or TjAliini'A, soma in KliAnpar nro same in Aclioill 

nro CIijund.rs, some in Mora are Kli.'ilri<, ami some in Akola are Mod GIiAucIi'S. Tlio 
distinction h slUl (i.B, ISOS) kept np. Tlioac who elnim dc'ccnt refuTO to (five 

their danah tors to lower cla*A Ittlinr.'io. K. B. rail liUttnlUii, I'ltii Jiily 1B7S. 

•am who liavc stqdicii tin- Uroicli peasant Bdior.'io have dwelt on their peculiar 
Bppearanco ond clmmctcr. lint nliat tiio non-Gujanit olemciit is Iia» not yot ixasn 
settled. Tlicy liaA’O heen c illixl AraLia*! Sev* and some niiion!; tho cnltivotors rl »im 
droeent from Isiiiiiacl llic son of Aimiiani (Vaupciin Tran". Bom. Geog. Sec. (a.i>. 1840) 
VII.4G). Captain Or.aai in oncof llie nolo hooks of tlio first Bruacii Surrey (a.b, 161S), 
gives an nre onnt which Iw had from llio Tnntdria Haliorts, niid of tiio tnitli of « hicii ho 
was confident. Ae:onlingtu lids .acconlit the Emperor Jnh.ingir (A.n. 1018) finding soino 
SIArv&di prisoners of Atar enslaved hy a Hindu elilcf gave tlicin their freedom. To 
sliow their gmtitude tiic M.ln'.'tdis became Mohamma<tans, and in reword were settleil 
in AAnstc lands in Gujardt. Somo of tho Ka'ta cultivating Bolior.ts give nlmOAt tho 
same account, and Ibongli ihc*c M.trviidi eonverti ennnnl linvo Iioen tho original 
Bohor&s, they may at one time liavo hi’Cn a diatinrt class like or tho same ns tho 
K,tk.dpnris montlniiHl helon' paso CJ. Asf ir ns fiatiires and manners go, a M.'frv.ldi 
rlcminl would very well explain the BroarU Bohora’s special looks and ways. This 
MArsidi 'train may ben traeeiif the sped >1 Gnrjjara settlement InBroneh (A.D.SSO- 8 l8). 
The foIVnring arc same of the siltigo Bohora surnames; Ahim, Bidnt, Blinbhn, Bobat, 
Dlinicj, Doha, Dokrat, Gliatn, Clogii, Go<lnrf.», Ilidat, Harlf, Jct'iiu, Maynlt, Afamsa, 
"Mtlitar, Oata, Paravin, jCangcda, Taravin, Turaan, Tiniol, Vnnna, Vnwra, AViiiikar. 

’Tlie datnils are : Neekine,. tuiipia. Its. 150; wristlets poAoneAir, Rs, 100 to Rs. ISO ; 
and rings t'tlt and rinfir, Rs. lOU to Its. 120. Tho anklet svorth Its. 40 to lls. rO is 
gencrallj given aip at tho ago ot twonty-flve. ilomcUmcs it is w’orn in consequeneo ol a 
vow nml a ring added for every year. ‘ . r a, 

* A peasant Bohora in tasy circain.stanccs, with Bay a yearly ineomo of Rs_. 1000, 
will have for cvcry-day wear two turhnns together worth Rs, 30, eight cotton jackets 
at annas 13 each, eight coats nt R>. li each, nnd four avnlslcloths, t»'o MikboBlorcd at 
Ks. 4 tho pair and a' pair of plain ones worth Rs. 1} ; bo will also have eight paire of 
tronsors at Rc. 1 each, 'four scarfs at Rs.'2i each, and. four coloured hnndke^hiofs 
nt Rs. li each. Por ceremonial drcls ho will linvaj one gold turhnn .Avorth Rs. ITO and'’ 
two plain turbans worth Ks. 30 each', ono gold cloth orsefo worth Ks. 70 to Rs. loo^pno 
brocado jacket avotUi Bs. 70 to’ Ks. lOO/and two ordinary jnekets at B«. 8 each, and two 
wnlstcloths cneli Worth Its, R sTIie Shoes will cither bo tho sima ns op ATorkdays or n 
ucAVidainpaireostingKs. IjfoRs. 3. '• . 
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Bohora women dress like Hindu women in an upper scarf bodice 
and petticoat.-* They all wear shoes. Their ornaments arc peculiar, 
very massive and heavy, in make partly Hindu partly Musalman. 
They are more particuhir than the women of most local classes to 
avoid ornaments that ring or tinkle." Almost all are landholders 
and pe.asants, their women helping them in field work. Thej^ are 
independent and overhearing,® inclined to be turbulent, and at times 
commit most cruel crimes.* Though honest and straightforward in 
AhmcdnbAd thej' have in Broach a bad name for deceit and craft. They 
are most skilful and hardworking husbandmen, and, though liberal and 
hospitable, are sober and thrifty. Though much poorer than at the 
close of the American war (a.d. 1865), cultivating Bohoras as a class 
aro well-to-do. The Rtlndir and Surat Bohords have of late become rich 
and prosperous in trading rvith Burma and East Africa. Prosperous 
Bohords settled in south Gujarat cities and in BomKay have adopted the. 
Moman dress or the Arab coat and overcoat with the gold-bordered or 
silk-embroidered arched turljan. Their home language also is nudei-golng 
a change from Gujarati to Urdu. Some of the Smut Bohords settled in 
Bombay have begun to intermarry with the regular classes. 

The cultivating Bohords arc Sunnis in faith and religious, some 
knoiving the Kunidn and many of them careful to say their prayers. 
Almost all have spiritual guides Pirsiithihs, whom they treat with gjcab 
mspect. Most peasant Bohords still keep some Hindu practices. Some 
of them call thcii' children by Hindu names, Ji-Aji or JidjiblnU, and others 
have oddly changed Musalmdn names, as, among boys /df« or Jbl a 
for Ibrdhlm and Ispu or Jsap for Yusdf, and among girls Shajd for 


' TIjo details are ; In n well-to-do fiunily for c'ery-doy wont, six eountry-wnde red and 
wliitornrfisorrobesatlis. S cacli,c!g;1it bodices at Its. IJ, and four petticoats nt Ks. 2 ; for 
ccrenioniai dress, aadit of tiirce binds, tbo full taifi ss-ortli Hs, 100, a smaller snds ricldy 
srorkod with gold, Il«, CO, and tbe scarf Mnl or nta, Ks, RO; fonr bodices .at Ilf. 10 to 
Its, 20 each, and tsTo pobl-rmbroidcTsd silk pettico.at- at lIs, 10 to Its. RO caeb. 

” Tlic details arc : Brow ornament rldniut and tHa, gold and precious stones worth 
Its. 80; nosorinc nath, large, gold Its. 30; earrings for tlie Hm icUliU, gold rings 
worth Its. 200; for the lobe rfirrs, gold pendants Ha. 50; and riflis of silver, lls. 30 ; 
iirckiaces hamli, brass plated witli gold or silver, Its. 30 to Bs, 100 ; kaletri goid-piatctl, 
lls, 20 to Its. 100; niouiHd glass bcmls, with gold bail in the iniddlc, Bs. iC; wristlets 
fvr/Ms, gold or silver, Bs. 70 ; banglw halult, ivory platcil with gold, worn by married 
wntnen whoso linsbands arc alive, Bs. 20 to Its. 100; diigcr rings, Its. 10; anklets 
kiinnis, silver-twisted, Bs. SO to Bs. 100 ; ttinkhia silver chains, Bs. ICO ; lawjan Riiver 
chains, Bs, 80 ; toc-iingsyVrfinfs, Bs. 5. 

> When a Boliorn and a Hindu meet in n Broach road, the Bohora’s cart has soMom 
to foreo its way out of tlic rut«. So spjuial n position luve the Boliorits tliat tlmy nro 
locally known ns foiljar-foh or soldiers, Uie common Hindu expression for tlio ronglior 
cla«s of Bnropenns. In north Gnjardl the Dhandlmka BohorAs ai-c for tho faiiie reason 
called lipifh is or rodjarr country (.oldicrs. 

*In Jnnuary 1810, at BodliAn near Kur.rt one dlal-nl-Bchinin, claiming to Im the 
IniAm Mciidi, raised a strong force of Stinni Bohonis, took the fort nnd t>nrn of 
M&ndvi, dcGed Hio Britifh Gosemment, nnd svas not iiroiight to order till he and 
. more than 200 of his followers trero slain (fc'nmt Gazetteer, If. 165), Of Into years 
’ .one of their chief onenccs against public order was in 1857 (l.>tL Itav), wlien, to avenge 
; an insult on tlielr religion, 200 Bohorls from the x-illagi-s round, marched into Brcncli, 
f bent BezanjI the ofTcudiug Atrsi to death, and at the altar of his firc-tempio killctl tho 
I’irsi hieh priest, (t-'iimt Gazetteer, 'll. ■irC-477.) Among themselves, BohorAa 
cany grudges or nddriii so far as'to comhiit murders in some cases of tlirir oxtn nc.sr 
Trlntions in such a way as to- throw suspicion on some cuemv or rival, (Compare 
turat Gazetteer, II. 60S,) ’ " , • 
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Kbatija and Faiurfj for Pdtima. Two or three days "before marriage 
in honour of a special deity Wdnudev they distribute dishes of two 
kinds of pulse, lavg and wdl, boiled together. At death their women 
beat the breast and wail like Hindus. The practice of celebrating 
marriage pregnancy and death by large entertainments is carried to 
an extreme by Bohoras. At such times a rich man will feast his 
castefellows for several days, and one da 3 '’s entertainment at least 
is compidsory upon all. Among the Bohoras, when a caste-dinner 
is to be given the village barber is sent round to ask the guests. 
"When the entertainment is to celebrate a marriage, the guests come 
together at about five in the evening, and when the feast is 
given on the occasion of a death they meet between ten and twelve 
in the morning. As a rule women sit down to dine after the men 
have finished. Pormerly, even when the host was a rich man, a 
.caste-dinner consisted of rice pulse and clarified butter. But since 
the great cotton profits of A.n. ISGS-G-t, it has become the practice to 
prepare rieh and costly food.^ 

"Within the last seventeen years (1880-1897) among a large section 
of the peasant Bohoras, both in Broach and Surat, but chiefly near Surat 
among those known as Biriavi Bohorils,® Gheir Mukallid or Wahhdbi 
preachers have spread their doctrines with much success. Mauy of these 
Biridvi Bohoras, who have always been a strongly religions class, 
giving up their old spuitual guides, have transferred their reverence 
> to Gheii' Mukallid teachers, who begin to hold among them the position 
of leaders in religious aud to some extent in secular matters. The 
growing fervour of their belief in Isldm is shown in the change in their 
women’s dress from the Hindu to the Musalmdn ^shion; in the disuse 
of toddy and other intoxicating drinks; in giving up their huge public 
dinners and extravagant expenditure on marriages deaths and other 
ceremonies ; in stopping music at their festivals, and wailing aud breast- 
beating at their funerals ; in ceasing from Hindu practices and strictly 
following tbe details of the law. The converts are said to make no 
attempt to hide their change of belief. Among them English learning 
is held dangerous to religion andmorality aud in its place the new-kindled 
zeal for Isldm, both in village mosques and in a college in tbe town of 
Bandir, gathers bands of j’-outbs to be taught the religious literature 
of tbeir faith. Discussious between tbe orthodox and the reformers 
are common. They are carried on with coolness and courtesy, As 
j^et no ill-feeling has been stiired and between the old and new parties 
marriage and other social relations are in no way strained. 

Except in the case of some rich men settled in Surat and Bombay 
Sunni village Bohoras seldom many with any one not of their own 
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1 A first class cnstc.dinncr is now cither o£ sweetmeats •paJevdn or of halls of sngar 
clarified butter aud wheat flour tidu, .and other preparations of clarified batter sugar 
and flour called \antir. Only very few "poor people now glTedinners of rice and pulse. 
The expense of a castc-dinner varies according to the quality of the food from 3 to 6 
onnas n guest, and the number of guests from 200 to 4000. Bich Bohords are said to 
spend moTO than Bs. 1000, on marriage dinners end os much as Bs. 3000 on funeral 
feasts. , ' 

^ So called from their uoad-quaTters the village Bixiawfive miles north of Surat. 
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class. Each of their villages has its headmau and commnniiy, and 
the different villages have, at times of public c.vcitcment, shown 
themselves ready to join together for a common xmrposc. At tlio same 
time they have no head and very little class organization. Among 
the various classes and villages, their difference of origin continues the 
ground of social distinctions. The ^dllagcrs north of the NnTbad<a do 
not marry mth those to the south. In Dhandhnka some families 
claiming the title of Desdi, hold aloof from the common Bohoin. 
villagers, and, in several parts of Broach, houses of Brfihman or 
Bajput descent, though they allow their sons to many with them, 
refuse to give their daughters to families whose Corofatliers were Kolis 
Bdvalins or Dheds. 

As a class their jirosjieets are good. Some of them have lately bcgim 
to send their children to school, teaching them Gujarati and in a few 
eases English, 

Ea'ka'puris, Sons of Slaves, are a small class closely connected 
with the village Bohoras. Tho}’ are said to have come from Milrwilr 
during some grcit famine, and, in return for a snbsistonco, to have 
adopted tho religion of the Bohords and entered their service. Except 
tliat they wear tight Koli tiouseis cholnda, they can hardly be known 
from the Bobords. Tho fact that there were many in a.d. 1820, and 
only nine in a.d. 1S72, seems to show that tho Kjikdpiuis am gradually 
merging into the Bohora community. 

Ga'meti£'; Holders of a village or ffuMf except in tho size of their 
estates, do not differ from Kasbdtis, with rvhom they intermarry 
(page 64). 

GllOrmelldis,' DiEhellevcrs in Mehdi or the coming Imdm, are 
found in small numbers in most parts of Giijar.at, in Bomb.iy, in 
Sindh, in Upper Hicdustdn,'and in the Dakhan. They arc converted 
Hindus and foreign* Musalmans, the followers of a certain Muhammad 
Mehdi, a descendant of Husain the grandson of the Prophet, horn in 
A.D. 1443 (H. 817) in Jannpur, a town near Banilras. Muhammad 
at the age of forty began to act ns a saint Kali, .and both at Jaunptir 
and afterwards at Alakka, drew around him a large body of followers. 
On his return to India, at Ahmcddbiid in a.d. 1497 (U. 903) and at 
P.attan in a.d, 1*J_99 (H. 905), he openly laid claim to ho tho looked-for 
^Ichdi. The Mirdt-i-Sikandari® notices the arrival in Ahmedahdd, 
about tho end of Snltdn Mahmud Begada's reign {a.d. 1459 - 1511), 
of Sayad Muhammad Jaunpuri who claimed to he the Jrehdi. ITie 
Sayad it is stated "came and put up at the mosque of T.4jkh5n Sdldr 
near tho Jaradlpur Gate. 'People in crowds used to go to hear his 
eloquent sermons. His fame as a preacher reached the ears of the 
Sultan (Jlalirndd Bcgada) and tho Sultdn expressed a desire to see 
him. The ministers, afraid lest his effective words should bring about 
a change in the Sultdn's views and revolntionize the affairs of tho 
kingdom, dissuaded Mahmdd from giving the Sayad an interview." 


1 They’ consider tho_ name Ghermehdi • nhaeive and iidipht' in calfinff* thcmsclvci 
Mchderia. - , i » Faraian Teat Sarof MS. jraijc 114.' . - 
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Tlic ^liritt-i'Sikandari relates a inectinff between tlio Saj’ad and the 
"tnndson o£ the saint Kulbi A'Inm Sliiih Sbcikli Jira in wlticli the 
two holy men carried on .a conversation in quotations from the Knra^n. 
A miracle of S.aynd ^IullamTnnd .lannpiirt is also recorded by Ibc 
Mirdt-i'5?il:aiidnri : A young man liaving passed the ni{>ht with his 
bclovoil and ha\nng quarrelled with her towanls early morning, walked 
away in anger towards the river Sabarmali. The Siicikh going to the 
river with lomc of liis followers, to perform his e.irly devotions, meeting 
the young man sa'.d ' I can show the way to the Di\ine Love to him 
who has conic away in anger fiom his Worldly Love.' The young 
man R-reamed and fell in a swcon from which ho rose a staimch 
follower of the saint and gave up li's worldl}* life. The cause of 
the Say ad’s moving from Ahinoddlvid to Pat tan was this. Ho 
ohserve.! one day to one of his followers : ' I can show j'oti Allah with 
these oyes of flesh.' This speech of his re.ichetl tlio cars of tlie learned 
men (f//iSKtti*) of Ahniodilhitd, who, on l,cing satisfied of the tnitli of 
the roporf. drew tip ag-iinst Say.ad diuhainmad a charge of npost.-iey. 
'Jlie charge sheet was signed hy all the law doctors of Ishlm at 
Ahmedi'ilaid nith the exception of their head, ^.Saulatm Muhammad 
T/lj. On feeing the names ct the Mnnlavis on the charge sheet the 
Mauldna nske,! tlie leader of the movement * Have you gained Ic.'irn. 
ing only to put it to such uses as the killing of a SaynilY' In the 
delay causcil hy this disagreement Saj'ad ^iulinminad left Ahmeditbad 
and t/iok np h's residence in the Village of Barli near Pattan. llis 
public career was ihioiighout imirkeil hy the working of miracles, lie 
rawed the dead, gave fight to the blind, and speech to the dumb. 
Jle travelled mm-h, aecoiniiatiied hy two comjttnion®, Haynd Klioiidmir 
and Say.'id Mulmmnmd. In J''nrnh, n city of Kliur;is:in in a.d. 1501 
(010 n.), Mtihainin.'.d Mchdi died of fetor, mniiitaining to tho last 
tliat he was tho jiroinisr'd Mchdi. After his death his disciples 
<li-q>er£cd, jiarl returning to Gujarat under Saynd Klioiidinfr ami 
pait remaining at I'arah with S.aynd Muhaniinad. For a time his 
followers in Gujar.'tl ore mid to have rcinainel unmolested, profosKing 
their faith ojtonly, and eten challenging emtrotevsy as to its origin 
and truth. They aro F.aid to have grown in numbers and importance, 
until ill A.». 15-3 (ii. {130} they atlracled the attention of .Snltiin 
Mtizaffnr IT. (a.I). l.)l?i -15'2(!). Under his orders, fomo of their 
ntimher fiifTcrcd iirartyidom at Ahmcdilbitd, and against the mst, 
who had settled iu*nr P.atlan, troops were sent. As they offeicd 
rcfi.sfanco t^aynd Kliondmfr and his followers were dcFcalcd and their 
leader killed. This sect was ag.un ^leri-ccutcd at Alimcdiibdd when 
(A.n. 1615) Awrangjiib was governor, and several of tbom were put 
to the sword for dccl.'iring that the Afebdi had nppcarcti nnd was gone. 
The north Gujar/St Itlchd-avis arc a peculiar race nnd differ from 
their co-rcligioniets in most points. Tbo^ Pdlnnpur and Sakhan 
HaidardMd Slolidavis arc not converted Hindus but claim descent 
from Mir Ivliondmlr and ■ Suynd Mulminniad the followers of tho 
Mchdi. Tliey saj' that after tho death of their Mehdi (a.d. Ib04)-at 
Farali theso two followers i ctiirncd to India and after map}* wanderings 
over India sotllod some 4u north .Gujardt nnd some in Ilnidardbttd 
(Duklian). llic Palanpnr hrmicli made the ruling liohdiii d^mnsty of 
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that slate their followers and thcro cstabliBhcd their duirah * literally 
enclosure or settlement. The Ptllaninir TMehdavis call themselves 
Sayacls and Pirzildahs. In Pdlanpiir the Sayad Pirzndahs claim the 
whole of the movoab'e projicrty of their followers of rank after 
their death. They also make it a rule for their followers livin|y in the 
■villages round about Palanpur to bring their dead in the first instance 
to the house of the Saj-ad from whem after the performance of some 
secret rites the corpse is taken and buried. ITiougli free to profess 
tbeir opinions, tbc Mehdavis still practise caution iahipah, and. arc 
ansious to pass as orthodox Muslims.® They speak Hindustani but 
have nothing special in tbeir appearance. Both men and women dress 
like north Giij irdt Musalmfins. They are peasants, the W’omen helping 
in the field. They are clean, honest, hardworking, quiet, and tlirifty. 
They are in fair condition, many of them able to save. They hold 
that Muhammad their saint ■was the last Imtlm the expected Mchdi, 
and as he is come they neither rei>ent for their sins nor pray for the 
souls of the dead. 'Ihoy arc said to bury the dead ■with the face 
down. They marry only among themselves. They have no headman 
but form circles ddirahs, governed bj' rules of their own. Property 
in default of heirs belongs to their Sayads who are descendants of 
Husain. Some of their cliildren learn Gujaritti and a few English. 

Kasba'tis, Owners of towns or kashas, found in many parts of north 
Gujardt, are some of thorn descended from Balfich or Pathdn mei-cc- 
nariesand others from Rajpfit converts.® The Sami Kasbdtis, according 
to one tradition, are descendants of some Sayad soldiers of fortune 
that followed Mahmfid the Ghaznavide into Gujardt (a.d. 1023- 1025). 
According to another version they are the descendants of two Sayad 
brothers who in the reign of Shams-nd-diu Altamsh (a.d. 1211 - 1236) 
camo to India from Ghazni and settled at Makanpur near KdnpAr and 
one of whom Azud-ud-dln camcand settled at Sami perhaps as a retainer 
of the Hindu ruler of Pattau at Unjha. Mfrdn Ba3'ad Ali of Uujha, 
about eighteen miles west of Pattau, claims descent from this Ifasbdti.* 
Tho'.r home language is cither Ilindustdni mixed with Gujarati or 
Hindustdni onl}% They are strongly made, about the middle height, 
and of varj'ing colour wearing the hair long and the beard of moderate 
size. The women are rather delicate but fair and good-looking. They 
hold large grants of land, and are quarrelsome and litigious, given to 
opium and some of them to liquor, hospitable, thriftless, and fond of 
amusement. Their women do not appear in public. Sunnis In faith 
they are not a religious class; only a few know the Kuradn or say 
their prayers. OccasionaUj-, but of late much seldomor than formerly. 


^ By ddtrah is meant a circle timt U a circular enclosure marl:c(i oIE l)y n saint for 
ttio exercise in solitnac oE liw religions meditations. In its present signification it lias 
come to mean a quarter inhabited by the ^lebdavis, 

- In Broach they ore known as Babhoiyfis from the town of Dahhoi in Barodft. 

’ Tlic Dholkn Kubiitis arc of three classes, Minis nnd Kchens who ennio from Behli 
at the close of the sbetoenth century, nnd conTcrtcd Ilijpiits, the dcsecnciants of the 
Mnli Bannlrs, Bis Mila (New Edition), 2S0, 40i.^ At Idar thoro nsed to be 1800 
bouses of Eakhdtis, Ifliiks, nnd Bh&tis, whahad chatgtfof the fdar gates and h.nttorio5. 
Bis Mila, 4S3. ’ • 

* MS. pedigrees of Sayada in the posicssion of Manlavi Plr AU Siheh of Pattan. 
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ihcy iniirry lUiulu wivo'!, Riijjjui'S aiul poaiot'.ines Kulis. At such 
marriaws I he hrhlo’s frienlp ocaifeionall^’ call in a llr.ihinan ; in other 
i‘a'‘L’s the oei’oinony i** etit’rely ifnsalaiitn. Their eltililrcu liavc 
I’atluin name-!, the hoys Jufnrkliiiii or Mtid.iwnnrkhiiii, the ffirls 
I.iiilililiihi or Duhihibi. Svuuc of the Dhnlkn Kashati Avonicn of the 
better class have curious iiutncs, such ns L;i(.lli:iehhn instead of 
Ladlibib! or Ladlib:*!, At death they have no Hindu customs. In their 
ansioty to keQ]> their po.sitioii as lar*^ landholders^ if their sons fail 
to lind any .‘■iiit.able match in tlicir own da'S. they in.arry into latulnwn- 
iujr llind'it and Molesalain families. 'I'hey f?ive their daiig'htcis only 
to .Mu^nlraiins. 'I'hcy have no headman and do not form a distin^'t 
eominuiiity. Some wl«o arc jirosperou-s teach their childtcn Giijar.'lt i 
aad a few linylisli. Ahinednh'id KasU-tti- aro Mink in debt 

and ’wcnkcnovl in mind and body by the ovccs.sive use ofojiium.’ 

Shoklinrs, converted Itajpuls of the Khokhar tribe, arc found in 
.sm.'tll numbers in north OtijanU and Ivdlhidwar. In ni>{)Caratioe they 
do not differ from llajpvits. In KrtthiiiwAr, both men and women 
(trei-s like lliiulns, hni like Min-atinilns in Ahmcdahad and north 
tJiij.ORit. 'rh'*y nre peasants, labourers, and me>-ea"ers. They .aic 
nu'iitionel in tile A'in-i-Ak1uri (llloehnian's Edii. paitc IniJ note 2) n- 
"a trih' of some imporlnneo in I'ind D.id.m IChiiii” in the I’anjith. 
K'iil.'ir the JIuoJiil is mentioned in the Tiliikh-i-AhSi by Amir Klnisnio 
a« eri>"iii{; the Sath] and oilier I’anjth livcrs and hurmiifr the 
villaoos of the Kliokinrs in tlic l>o};innin« of Abi-iul-<Un'8 leijin about 
A.ii. J2.tr», Tlie Kholmn- me fi'd to ilcih'c their name fiom huh 
mountain and ff'ir laker, hceaitvo they once took an impreirnahlo 
monnlain forlre-s. They claim Afjjhan extraction and slnlc tliat ihcy 
are si ill rcpro'cnto'l in AffilmnieWn by a Klicyl (trilw) of this name.' 
'J’hey aie land holders in i’altaii and* also jwrform inililaiy service, 
'i'he Ration Kliokli.ar.s arc well off and nre a handsome well-made race, 
Ah far as possible they inlcrnnrry ammi;j themselves hut do not object 
to matrimonial connc'dions with the Ilahis, Holuniib, and other Pal lulus. 
Major Ilaverty in In's tnm«lalion of the Tabakat-i-Na‘-iii * refers to 
Ihcm as Iwin;; invaded by Kuth-ud-dm Uih.ik in or alwut the yc.ar 
A.ir. 5!<'J 'J'heir ancient territory now foiins the llAwal- 

pindi ditlricl.* As n ela-s tlioy nvo h.adly oil.' 

Makwtl'na'.?, convcris from the M.akwdiia (riho* of Rajputs or 
Koli*., are found over many parts of north Gujardt. The men are ilavk, 
tall, spare, and miueular. 'J'hey wear the ha’r long and tlio heard parted 
fioni the middle of the chin and lied behind the cars. The women 


• 111 A.n. 1S27 tlidr slate niiiild msmh to Imvebeen imieb tlie witnr. A few iivre men nf 

tiiflueiiri', Lilt ino-t were ]i(i<irflnit lirolicn-ilon ii, rm-rintnl by exre<«ivc U‘o nf n)ntiiti, nnil 
incsjinlile of any iKefiil I'xcrtlnn. r'oine of Ibein m-lisl n«r«<'iiiio fnriiicpi of but 

fur Una tbey La't iisitbot ca|iita1 nor caiiacily, StcUill'a I'lir.liitlj In (iov, Ilee. X. 10, 
rtirtlsT lb tails nre (riven lii Oie .Miinobiblit flantU'er, IV, H7, 17lhlS3. 

" Till' lati I'iiitii'tliAn •foiiiVl.ir of IMlniijnir In Ilia Illulnicaa llio Diivlln'a aorvicc, 

^ Vol. 1. ]in"c 521 iioto, *. • Vol, I. jase r>37 note. ^ 

* Arroriiliiu to a Miin itiiiifii jn1 c thr'y (^ot tbrir name from tXoiin to lose anil XAirr 

nn an, Wrati-e tbi-y Li-t tbe Liiii;'* n'ws, * 

I’or nil n''r”U‘tt <if tif Malii KUnlbn Mntn .tniN Fee Iloin. Onv, .‘lei. XII, IS# 
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have regulav fcatuvos p.nd large blade eyes. To look at both men ani 
women in no way differ from Makwdna Kolis. Their borne language 
is Hindustani. The men wear large loosely-wound turbans pkMia, 
jackets, tight trousers, and common native shoes. The women wc.ir a 
black robe tadi or jhimi, a loose bodice, a petticoat, and slippers. They 
earn their living as petty landlords, peai>ants, messengers, anil con- 
stables. They ace clean, Hunt, idle, fond of opium and spirits, quarrel- 
some, hospitable, and extravagant. Except in poor families the women 
do not appear in public. Though many of tliem are in debt and none 
of them are rich, ns a class tbey'^ are not badly off. They are Sunnis 
in faith but as a rule caro little for their religion. Thoir sons marry 
cither into Musalmdn, Makwana, or Koli families ; their clauglitcrs 
into iluaalman f.mrilies of the Makwana, Bdhi, or Dholka Palli'm 
tribes. They employ a Brdhman priest at their weddings. They arc 
said to form a distinct community, bnt have little organizitiou and 
no headman. They do not send their children to school. 

Maliks, Lords, are converted Hindus and found .all over Gujanit. 
As a class they are tall and fair with good features. Their homo 
tongue is GujarAli in the north and llindustitni in the south. Of 
the men, some dress like Knthis with b’g turbans, tight jackets, 
trousers, and a waistoloth. Others wear the common Muhammadan 
dress. The women dress in the north like Hindus and in the south 
like ordinary Muhammadans. They arc landlords and ).casants, and 
arc employed in Government service as messengers and constables. 
The women spin but do not work in tbo field. Though clean tidy 
and honest, they are idle thriftless and given to opium. As a class 
especially llioso of north Gujavdt, they aro a hyoword for folly and 
Want of sense. The women do not appoir in public. Thej' are jjoor, 
many of them in debt. They are Sunnis in name but are not rcligifltis, 
few of them knowing the Kurann or caring to say' their pr.aj'ci's. In 
their marriage and other customs they do not differ from other 
converted Rajpiits.^ 

Matia’ Kanbis, Believers, arc found in Knlra and in twenty- 
two rlllages of north Surat, between the Amhilm and Tapti rivers. 
By descent Hindus of the Leva Kanbi caste, they aro followers of 
Irndm Shall, the saint of Pirdna near Ahmcditbiui, who, .about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, meeting them on their w<ay to IBnniiras,^ 
worked such wonders tliat they took him to Iw their spiritual guide. 
They .also holiove in Sindhsdb, probably Jfiir Satngiir, the first I.smaMi 
missionary to India (.v.n. 1237), whose shrine is at Navsari in Surat, 
and in a FirzMa of Burhdnpnr. In describing* Iho revolt of the 
Broach hlatius* in a.d. 1G31 the ilirdt-i-Ahmodi says ; The Jlomnits 


' Soc p.n;»o G2. 

* The origia of the word Molia m doahirnl. Aecordiitg to ono utory tlioj’ (ire so 
railed hecaii'.ii they belong to the monastery math at Wrtiyii ; occoriling to nnotlier 
the nnrdcoiiici f com wot opiuioo, jn’ilinjis the hdiciing '‘Kanhi?, Cuhniul Watbr's 
(IrriMUi'iii ot MvIciiaUm from XaU-hl-TtUfm Suhinis^ive to Isllm, seems to c-Vi-laiii 
the nniil Matia and not tho word Moleaalilm (Bcloo' page CS). 

’ Detaili given nmler Momiidr, * TotoLm Tc\i. J, 3:i8. 

* The Jlimt-i-.Vhirfldi-calli Ihcip JIttJj or Mat! is. rj«man Tt cl, I. 33S. 
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ol Ahincd/ibjil nml tlio Khoj'ilis ot Sotath arc ofTsboot? of l!io main 
Xararini sfoclr. Tha Mnlids ara a triha who inhahit «'fo tho distriets 
o' Kh’iiidccli aii'l Bailana and cngago thcm'solvc? in agricultuTal 
pursuits, llioso liviuf; in theSiiba of iVlimetInhad {Guj ir.it) nrecrilcd 
MomnSs and Ihocc avUo lira in Sorath arc cillcd Kiiojiihs. Being 
cotucrlcil by S.aynd Tiniini-ud-din lhay halong to a iminl>er of Hindu 
cl.at5es wlio entered Isl.-im niider his giiUlaiic.*. They have such faith 
in their religious teachers tliat they g.ve a tenth part of wliatevor their 
yearly earnings may be to their spiiittuil guide. They carry this nilo 
to so c\lromo an oitcnt that if any of them lia> ten ehildn'n he is hound 
either to present osio of his ehildrfU to the S.ayad or fa) fix .and i>.ay the 
Say.ad a mone\‘ v.alnc or mnsom for the cliitd. Their large revennes 
deriTcd from their followers cnnhle the saints to enjoy a h'gh clogreo 
of ease and «]i1endonr. So cntirelj* do the saints InoU upon their 
Mvri^n (spiritual followers) ns a source of revenue that the Saymls 
when marrying their d.'inglilcr.s gho nw;i.\' a mimlicr of their follow'ers 
to them n= pari of their dower. Some Momnil.s remain membeib of 
their c.astc being lliulns in evorylhiiiir bnt leligioii. Whon Sayail 
Sliiihji one of the de=ccmlants of Imam-ud-<Un (i.n. 1(>01) snccceded his 
father in the spiritual headship of the Moti.'w so many thoiis.amls of his 
followei-s jirc.«enled thcinsch c«. nt his place of rcsiileiii c, Kanimlhali near 
Ahmed ibad, aching to be admitted to liis pR“.enee Hint he could Icirdly 
find a moment of jiiivacy and soinelimes nsc-l to filreli'li out his foot 
from Iwliind the eiirlain. The helwf of his followers was so sincere tliat 
thev u«i><l to enn'idcr oven this aid of their Pir a great condeseeusion 
amf n.ecd lo kiss tho s,a’iil's foot and place their offeiing.- of money near 
it and retire satisfied ami liappy.' In thed:i.VBof lla/ual Klmld Makatii 
(Aurangr.ib IG-iS-lTOT) much atlontiou b.’gan lo bo gi\cn lo 
the 3(nliammadan Law and Is Uio rooting out of dissent, ^lo^t mon 
ndojited very strait religious viewa to Ix-come piimlar with the emperor 
and aeciiseil the ATalirt« and tlii-ir sjnriliial guide of being Iti'iflKis 
(Sliiiil s). A few of the nccm«l were thmun into priso.'i. .Some one 
leportel to the oinjieror an scctuiat of Sayad Shall ji and his religion 
and w.ay.s. Auraiigzih ordered an enquiry to hu held and tlic sjiiritual 
guide wa.s ordered to prc'^enl himself IxTorc the A'dri at AlimciUUis'ul. 
Heing niiiTilliiig lo .attend Sayad Shahji hxili p>»iron and died. 'J'h's 
intlamcd the anger of h> followers ond l » revenge lii- dc.ith n large 
number <>f .BatLdh cro‘.‘iil the Narbada and took Jlliariich killtng tlio 
I’aiijdiSr. Tliey were destroyed by Jliihlrij’. Ikibi and Naxavnli Kin'm 
the liciitcn.aiitR of Shujaat Klii'iii tho viceroy of Gujarat, hut not niilil 
they had ma'lc a mo.st gallant sbiiid willingly picfcrring death lo defeat 
ami captivity. Neither in food nor in dress do iTioy differ from 
Hindus. All arc cnilirators, the fame in cliamclcr and condition es 
other Leva Kanh's. They call Brrtlminns to all their chief eercinonics, 
and cxccjit tint tho Biritiia s.iint is their spiritual guide, tliat liny 
help to support and go to visit In-s lomh, and that they bury their 
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* lllmit licllcf III tlie ftjiirltn'il guide is one of tlio ‘necessary romlltion^ of llie Si'ifi 
religion, one of the dorti im of iilileli in J’lri m/ thm ml ilfiAmli iinl but asl Our 
saint in strair, «iir,lii'licf in cverytliiiig. 

* Iii'llt r Ilf tlitli I'oli imi.Vtlr ISiiin. (Jnv, I’oi. Kc8. 45 of 
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dead, tboir customs are Hindu, llieir peculiar ^'iQws hare eejarat«l 
them from other Kanhis, and ns they many only among thcmEclvo* 
they form a distinct body. 

lldolesala'ms, found chiefly in Broach and in the Eenn Kantlia, 
are half converts to IsWm, made from among Jtajpiits, chiefly in the 
ic'gn of hlahindd Bcgada (a.d. lda9-lol3j, Of the name severst 
interpretations have been given. According to Colonel IValkev” (a.d. 

3 805), the word is a corruption of Jl/ii# f-ni-Lj/uw Submisbive to the faith, 
applied to the Girasias in reproach, implying that they arc ineiely 
passive Mnsalmdns professing the faith of Ishim while praetibiiig the 
rites of their ancestore. Again the word Mania moans master .is 
well as slave. 'J'alang it to mean master the icndering would he 
‘ Masters in Islam,' like Khojdh or Lord, a case of the giant to convorti 
of an hononvahle title. The third explanation is that during the 1 ist 
days of the snicess of Islam it was the custom that when an infidel w.is 
converted to J.sldm by a Musalman that infidel was called the Maiih 
of the convertor.* IVhen hlahmdd Bcgada converted these jicoplo-to 
Islam, being a sineere and devoted Mnsalman, in picfcrcnoe to c.illing 
his converts Manias of Mahmud he called them Manias of Isldm. The 
explanation given by Mr. Forbes- in the Has Mala is thatHaiptits wlio 
wci’O put out of caste in the t me of Mehmiid Bcgada formed a separate 
class called ‘ Molesaldm ' lieoiiuso they had bowed or made salnm to 
the mkel or palace of Uie Sultdn. The Wolesahim Tluikors of Arood 
and Kerviida in Broach claim descent from Jddav Rnjpdts who lycro 
convorted by Mahmud Bcgada in A.n. 1486. Of (he four dciivatious 
tho second, namely that it means Masters in Ishim, seems the most 
likely to be coiTOct. 

Molesaldm thdkors and chiefs, while employing Kdz’s Saynds and 
Manlawis, maintain the descendants of their old Brdhman family priests 
.and support their Ehdts and Chdinns, whom the ricli engage to while 
awiiy their leisuie hours by reciting poetry and the poor to servo .as 
piiosts at moiTiages. A Molesaldm will marry his daughter to a Sayad 
a Sheikh a Moghal or a Bdbi, but not, as a rnlc, to a Mnsalman of 
ibe lower order. The son of a chief may get a Bnjpiit girl in inarvi-igc. 
But other Molesalams many either among their own people or tho 
poorer class of Musahndns. Indoors a Molesaldm wears a waisteloth ; 
out of doors a turban coat and trousers, with, like a Bajpfit, a cloth 
wound round the waist or thiown over the shoulders. Women weai’ 
a robe sallu, a bodice, and a petticoat. jMolcs.’ildms dine with other 
Miisalmdns, hut except that they somotimes take flesh, they eat and 
drink like Hindus. 

Parma'rs are I?.ijp<it converts. Tlicrc is no record of the date of 
their conversion to Islam but they arc rctcrre>l to as Laving Iwen already 
Isldmiscd in A.n. 1317 when Mnbiirak Shah formed his disreputable 


’ .®<c ll)ii5 PWaGat nl-Aaj'in) Arnb. Text .S7, ulicrciii Uio biocMiiliicol 

^t.lllll Ilf At HAfi* or KtiTaAn rfcitcrniiA lii'tcriun, llic niiHinr 

Mjh Oiiit A1 lakilianra Crst anccfclnr vbo brcaiiic a coiiwrtto ItWm iiiifl cine AUlintn 
wliii joiiinl I.l'iin .11 n Mania oIAVlultali M)ii of Jfii i,inivnlO^ 

•Kcli JI 41,1, 1,313, 
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pnnnoction with a Pannrtr of the natiio of lla«an who was pivon the 
tiile of Klm-srao Kli.lii. Hasan’s brotlior llisain-tul-dfn was fjivcn ihc 
viccmyalty of fiajnrat Inil llio J'nrniar linjinits of that nrovinoo 
I)cciiiiic so tiiibnlont that bo ha'l to bo removccl. FarUhlali* calls tlic'c 
P.irmfiTs a cla*-* of Gnjaritt or albletps. The Panniirs 

arc to Ixj foiiiul in north Gujarat. They inl^'rmarry amonfj: the con- 
\crlc.l Itaji'iil classes niul aro cillior lanilo\vnor> ciiUivators or servant*!, 
that is mo?*-onpers or paiicvnicn. They arc a handsoinc anil wcU-forrccil 
race. 

Ra'thors, con vert® from tiie llutlior triiic of Ilnji'fit*, are to I>efonnfl 
in small nmnbms in ilitlorcnt parts of north Gnjar.it. The men arc 
strong aO'l well inailc, fierce jn cs])rC''ioTi, ami cvci-pt that they do not 
sli.ave the chin, Jnnlh* to be hnowu front Hajputs. Uxcopt rvivo.® of 
Jl'n'lu birth, nlio when livin" at their father's hoii-c ilrC'S like 
Itajin'its, the w.inie’t wear the Mn>-alm!in scarf gown and triniscii<. The 
men earn tlwir living as lamllortl' j)'>a*ants and inc'Sengers, anti aio 
iilleaiul Ibiiftle-.!. 'J'hey .arc Sunnis in nsime, but arc not religiotis, 
neitlicr learning the Knr.uin nor saying llieir i»raycrs. A few of them 
hare Swiiinin.iniy.an Ji'cturcs in ihoir hou«.os anil reverence tlioin. 
Their ccicnionit;. aic in many re-jieels llintiu. At marriages the 
larger Isnillonls IfCi’ji to the IfajpiVt eo«tofn of •■•enrling a swonl to (he 
biiiio’s lionse and hriiigiiig her Iwek for tlic ceteinon}- to the brido- 
groni's village. When the bride it a lliinhi, bolb Ihidimnn anil 
Mu*aliniin cercmcnies are performed. At tlctlli*! the women wail mid 
boat tbc brea-t. Kscopt that they marry only among llajpidts and 
Koli«, cither Hindu or .\lu‘-aliniin. tliej* donot form a s.-'paralc eoni- 
inmiitynnd htive no liendman. Tlmugh in fniily gooil condition few of 
tlicm send their children to school. 

Santa's aro found scattered over north Gnjanit. According to 
Sir Henry Kllint* they area Iinnich of the great Viidavn slock ileiiv- 
iiig their peiiiiriee from Samba (lie son of Kii'-linn "who liimsclf i*i 
known ns Sjtlitin or the Dark One.” The Ohnclmrimnlr" ropro-.enlH 
(lie Samiis as living on the banks of (he Lower Indus about A.n. 
712 and ns coining’ rmt daneing with ryinhnls ninl trnnipets to oiler 
t1ii‘ip nllcgianee lo Mulinniinad son of Kdsiiii, tbc Aiab ronqneror of 
Sindli. Their pedigree in which descent from the sun nnd the moon 
i.s hopelessly ini*:ed shows Ihiit the Yihlava story i.s a bardic or 
pric.'.tiy invention to justify their place itinnng Hindus. 'J'ho Sumns 
arc proliably a Turk tribe wbich entered Imliii dining the seventh 
century .^.n. 

Sliailchda'B or Shaikhs, found chictly in Tlroach and .-VhineiL 
ilbad, are one of llio eliisiM of devotees who worship at the .shrine 
of IWIa iMtibniriniad .Sh/!li, one of (lio minor I’lr.uia saints. Jn (hoiT 
w,'i 3 ’H tliej* differ little from llio ^Intia iCanhis. They baiy (heir 
dead, bid if.vecpt for Ihi.s observ.meo nniTfor their name, their 
cnstornii aro Hindu. The^’ are not circumcised, ami do not cat With 


' IVrdanTrtl, 1. 5Jn-22a •' ... * 

' Sir Ilniir.v Hlli<il'« IIHlur.v of Imtisi, T. lOt. 

* Cli.'irliiilliii»1i III gUiol, I.'lOI. • ’• 
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irusalraiina, but wear forebead mark=i Hla, andmnuy of tbom bolnntr 
to tbe coramunily of tlie SwdmiiidrAynns. At the lime of marrintv 
both n Mnsalmiin and a Hindu jpriest attond. The Miisalradn 
ceremony is pei formed by n /ti/tir nnd tbe Ilindn rite ofcAm'or 
altar-worship by a Brdbman. Like the Matin Kaubis of Smut, (Lc 
Shaikhdaa form a distinct community. 

Solankif, converts from 'the Solonici tribe of Hajptit.s, are found 
in small nnnibers in different parts of north Gujardt. Tlicy iiitor- 
mavry with the Rathors and other converted Rajputs, nnd do not 
differ from them in look, calling, or customs. 

Stimra's, a Sindh tribe of Rnjpdt origin, were partly converted l)v 
Mall imid Begada in i.n. 1473 (A.H. 87fi) during his conquestof Simlli!' 
Sir Henry Elliot c.alls the Snmrds ‘.a lunar race nuqiiostionnhly of 
tlic Paraiudra stock and necessarily Agnikiilas,’ that is belonging 
to the Mihira Gurjjara or IVhite Hfiijia hordes of the late fifth or early 
sixth century.® The main part scetn to Lave become converts to 
IsMin about the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian 
era and to have called themselves descendants of the Ai'ab tribes of 
'J’amlm and Knraish and children of Tamim the Ansari. 

Ta'oltP, to whom belonged the family of the SuKdns of Gnjaral 
(a n. 1403-1583), are now rn*ely heard of. The Mfrat-i-Siknndnri® 
traces thoir origin to Rdmchandra end says that they wore ex- 
commnnicated by tbe Kshatrias on account of ono of their ancestors 
being addicted to wine. This is a play on the sound of the word 
iydtji or degraded. The Tdnks seem to ropreseut llio fnmoiis triho 
of Tukslinks who gave its name to the Pnnjtlb or Takkadesh.* 
The family of the Gujardt Sultans was descended from two Tdnk 
brothers named Sdhn and Sahdran. The ancestor* of those men 
together with the Gurjjaras appear to havo boon long settled in the 
Panjdb plains in the neighbourhood of Thilncsnr in Siibind.^ Having 
treated Firfiz Tughlak (a.d. 1361-1388) with great hospitality in 
ono of his hnntiug expeditions the brothers woro taken by bim to 
Court and converted to Isldm and raised to positions of trust 
.about bis person. The author of the Sikandari® j-ojeots the charge 
that tbe T.dnks wore Halult or wine m.annfncturors nnd sellers, 
lie says: The Tdnk rnlcrs of Gujardt woro men of kind nnd 
generous natures who during the span of their power did incalon- 
lahlo good to the orealnres of Allah. 

IV.— Crofts. 

Of craftsmen there are twenty-two cln.ssos: I3auflh.4rd.s, silk- 
foldors j Bliadbhnnjds, grnin-pnrchcrs ; Chliipds, calico-printers ; 
Chfindadiginls, silk printers and dyers,*. Chumtrds, limeburners ; 


* Mtrttt-i-«l!nnflari (MaTinuld BepnU) 3 IP, page 102 . - 

’ Sir IloLry Elliot’s Histoiy of liiflla, I. AppiUt. 480 . 

^J/rnt-i-^ikandari, Persinn Text SnrftlMir'. pajo 3. •'* . 

^ ElUot*6 Trill'S of tUo ^Corlh-Weflt Provinces, 1*, 107 * JOO, IW 

* Pcnilan Tust Swrat Mi?, i»a$rc 0* t 
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Cliiidiff.'ti's or CltUiliwaliis. Lrncolcl makers; GltaitdiK oilprcf.sora , 
Kn.ijhzi'S, papormakcrs I Kadiiis, l>iickmitk(:r< ; KasAis, bntuhcr.s; 
Kliiirailis, liiriierss ; KliatUis, tnniiL'rs ; LnliArs, blackbiiutlia ; Jlnnii'irs, 
ivory-\Mnkcrs ; Mitiiiiias, \\ca\ers; Multani ilorliK ^^UlL’^Ilakl•^s ; 
XAlbnntls, horfc-shorrs ; l’jinjiiip[ar.<, siarcliera j llnng»-cz, ilycrs ; 
SalAts, masons; Sniiis, ; niul TAis, woarors. 

Bandlia'ra'F, SjJkfol(ler<, found in considenibJo iiiimbors over 
llic alji'lo of GajmAl, ni-c* convc‘l■l^ from Oie Ilimlu custo of tbo p.iiiic 
iiaiiic*. The ition are stron^jly inndo, rjither short, nml fair shnvin;? 
the head and woariiii' the bwinl. The vromni arc middlc-sizeil, lather 
short and fair witli pood feat life.'. Their homo speoclt la lliiulii- 
stiiiii. Jlxcept that, tln-ir tro'.K‘i-< are niiusiially Rhoit,niid that i-omo 
of them in iioith GiijitrsU wear the lliioe-eoinfrcd tiirbin, the men 
drcr« like oidiimry MDsaliiiittis. Most of the Momcn uciir dm 
Hindu dress, verj often the fiilk ruhes scjil them to clean. Their 
ornaments ni'o like tho.«o of ordiimry Mnsalinuns. In north Gnjariit 
(lie men beat wash .<ind fold .*-1)1: and .silk robe-s, both new anil old, 
the uomen holjiinp tliotn in their work. In the south, in iidililion 
to the washinp and fohlinp, they .sell silk nnd silk-cotton cloth. 
They aio clean, honest, hard work inp, sober, quiet, thrifty, nnd fond 
of iiinusrmcnt. The women appear in piihh'c. iVs a ela-*s they are 
fniily off, able to anvo, and feiv of them in debt. 'J’hey ftro Samiis 
in faith, knowinp the Kurmln, nnd most of them curctui to say their 
prayer?. There is nolliing peculiar in their customs. They marry 
only ntnoiip themselves nnd have a well-inuiinped union hut no 
special headman. .Some of them to.ach their children GtijartUi and 
a few l'h]gH.sh. None have ri.seii to any liigh position. 

Bha'dblltmja'F, Gnn'n-pnrcher?. literally jwrehcr.'i .at the fire- 
phico M'Jd, nro foiiiid in rill p.irta of the province. They marry with 
otlicr ^Insnlmaus nnd do not form a separate class. 

Cllhi'pa'r, Calico-rrintcr.s, found in north and central Giijaiiit, 
arc Jliiidii converts, some of tiiem of the Gujarati nnd others of the 
Miirv’.idi c‘:i=te of tlic .saiiio name. The Slrlrvtldis are Into nrrivnls. 
Most of them came in the year of the last MSrw.dr famine (.i.n. 186 S), 
and other.s still l:et.p coining. The (tujaratis nrc .stionp, well-iiiude, 
tnll, daik with shaved he.id and full beard ; tlio ^l^lrviidl.s nro 
stronger, lighter in colour, and have t!ichc.sd nnshnvcd. Tlio women 
of both chtsvn lire well made and fniri.sli with iiregiilar feat lire?. 
At liome the GnjnrAlis .speak Hindustfiiu nnd Giijnr.vti; the 
^lArvAdis Iho dialect of their own country. Except that tho men 
wear the wnistcinth, the G ujnr.'ilis, both men nml women, dress like 
Jliisnlmilns of tlie lowi'r order. 'J’lio MArvadi men havo a small 
red or p.-irticoloiircd turban, n Hindu coal, and n wai.slcloth. Their 
women dress like Hindus iu.’n red headscarf ocf no, tho long looso 
unbacked Miirvndi bodice, nnd tho long full low-wnislod petticoat. 
They work ns calico-printers, the GujaiAtis being quiet nnd 
tho Mnrvacli.s quarrolitonic... Neither Iins n good imino for honest}', 
nnd both ore thrifty ’ to stinginc.s.s. Thoir condition i.s'.good tho 
ilArvAdis hnving in nfow’ years raised lll^msolvcB from ^beggary' to 
comfort . Thoy are Sunnis in religion, and though only n few can 
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road fclie Kuiadn, they are careful to say thoir prayers. They Im-o 
no special spiritual guide and no peculiar ctisloms. At all their 
scttloinonts each class has a well-mnnr.god anion jaimhil, witlui head- 
man chosen b}- the members, Neither class sends their eliildion to 
school. 

Chu'ndadigira'P, Silk-knot-Printors, are 'found over thawlwlo 
province. They Iwvo no subdivisions. They claim to bo of Arab 
descent and to have come into Gniarat through Sindh ; hut ino4 
of them are probably of Hindu origin. They are of middle height, 
fair, and well-featured, allowing the liair and beard to grow. Tho ' 
women are well made and bave good features. Their home tongno 
is Hmdustdni and Gujarati in Kitthiawdr. Both men and women 
make patterns in cloth by gathering tho silk in puckers and rosettes 
and knotting it. In Surat, but not in Ahmeddbdd, they dj'e. Somo 
are in Government service ns messengers and constables. Especially 
in noith Gujardt they are hardworking, sober, thrifty, hospitable, 
and rather quick -toinpei-ed. They aro in middling condition with 
steady bat low-paid work. Sunnis in fnith, they aro zealous for their 
religion, some, both women and men, knowing tho ICura.dn. For 
throe days after a death the mourners are fed at the common cost, 
for si.v days more by their relations, and on the tenth day they give 
a dinner. They foim a distinct community, marrying only among 
thom.'-elvcs. 'iuey have a union but no bondman. Tho men in 
Ahmeddbdd work together in ono room, whore, in tho ovoning 
they jilay chess and read. 'I'hey send their oliihlron to school, mid 
somo of them tench them English. They aro a pushing class, and 
sonic have lison to good positions: ono is siiporiiitondent of tho 
LuufiriUla state and another, lately dead, was n good Hindustdni pool. 

Ohuna'ra'S, Limebnmers, found in small numbers in all parts 
of tho province, are said to bo converts from low class Hindus. 
Their home tongue is Gujarati. Tho men wear a throe-cornorcd 
turhoii, a coat puokored under tho arm, and a waistolotlij the 
women dross like Hindus. Thoy^ make and burn lime and work as 
bricklayers j tho women do house work. They aro noisy idle nud 
dissipated. As a class they arc well-to-do and able to save. They are 
Sunnis in name, but know little of their religion. At deaths the 
women beat the breast and wail. They marry only among thcnisclvcs 
and have a union bnt no headman. They do not teach their children 
or better thoir condition. 

Cllu'di'waTa'g, Bracelctmakers, found in all parts of the pro- 
vince, arc said to Ito converted Hindus of tho same class. They' speak 
Hindustani at homo. Of middle height and slightly' built, they' vary 
mncli in colour, and wear tho hair and beard. The women aro middle- 
sized, f.'iirish, and good-looking. Both men and women dress like the 
poorer Nnhammadans of’ south QiijarAt, They make 'and sell 
bracelets of gla«s .and lac or tin, somo of the tin ones omamontcJ with 
borders of gold and brass leaf. They are sold in Ihrec-pair sets ni 
4 annas to 4 rupees the set." Tho women go abont selling tho bracelets. 
The men are honest, liardworking, quiet, sober, and thrifty'. _ They arc 
Sunnis in religion, some knowing the Knraiin and saying their prayers. 
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They are poor, some of them iu debt. They liavc no peenlinr customs. 
They marry with other Musalmdns. Tlioy form a well-ordered body, 
but liavo no lieadman. A few teach their children Gujarati but not 
English. None liavc risen to any high position. 

Glia'ncllis, Oilmen, are found in all parts of tho province, espe- 
cially in tho north. In some places they arc Icnou’n ns Glidnchis .'lud 
in others as Glidnchi-Bohords, the wonl Bohora being npi>arcntly used 
in the general sense of un-armed Ilindu converts. They arc said to 
be the descendants of Hindus of tho Finjara and Ghanclii castes. 
Like tho IMusalmdn Pinjrtrds they call themselves MansMs or follow- 
ers of hlansur. Tho men arc strong, big, well-made, and fair. The 
3 'oiing men wear the hair and keep the beard short. Tho old shave 
the hc.ad and let the heard grow. The women arc handsomo, fair, and 
well-fcatorcd, in appearance much like Ilindn Glutnehis. In their 
houses they speak' Gujardti. The men wear a hlusnlm^n turban and 
a high-fastening coat. In Ahmoddbdd they wear tho waistcloth, 
and in the Panch Mnhuls sometimes a waistcloth sometimes 
tronsers. Tho Godhra women liavo lately taken to wearing tho 
hinsalmdn dress. But except that j'oung j^rls put on tho Muham- 
madan scarf, in other places they dress like Ilindns. Tho men are 
cartdrivers oilpressers millrscllcrs and peasants, the women soli milk 
and do houso work. In oil the Musalmdn Ghdnchi deals whole- 
sale, selling to a retail Hindu Ghdnchi. Tlioir bouses arc tidy and 
well kept. Tho men arc fairly honest, hardworking, sober, turift^', 
and quarrolsomoj tho women especially' those of Godhra am fond of 
pleasure and dress. As a cliss theyr arc well-to-do. Sunnis in reli- 
gion they call themselves followors of Mansur, but have no special 
practices. Except the Godhra women who as a class are religious, 
they are ignorant of their faith. Liko the Stumi Bohords, tho Finjdrds 
and tbo Kardlids, they have curious forms of names, using Ibla for 
Ibrdhim, Dosla or Dohla for Hosa, 3fomda for Muhammad, Ttab for 
Yusuf, Fasla for F.izal, and Fatit or Fatali for Fdiimnli. They also, 
use Hindu names as Jivi, Mdnkor, and DhanbiU. At marriages their 
women, as among the Hindos, go singing with the bridegroom to tho 
bride’s houso, and at marriago foasts they generally have Hindu dishes. 
In Moddsa like Hindus the women wear up to the shoulder rows 
of broad ivory rings. At deaths the women wsiil and beat the breast. 
They marry only among themselves and tho Finjdrds. They form a 
separate hotly jnmai, with its headman chosen by the members. They 
have begun to teach their children Gujardti and a few English. 
Though some of them aro rich none have risen to any high position. 

Ka'ghzls, Papermakers, aro found in considcrablo numbers in 
north Gujardt. They are said to Iw converted Hinaus. As a rule 
they are big brawny men, fair, and wcll-Ecalurcd. Some shave the 
crown of tho head, some tho whole head, and a few young men lot the 
hair grow. All wear the beard. The women aro middle-sized, well- 
made, fmr and with regular 'features. The men ^ydar a largo loosoly- 
tido round rod or wliito turban, cither tho common coat or one pucker- 
ed under tho arm, short trousers cltolnds, and ■shoes'.^ Wid 'women 
indoors dress iil'gown and trouscis liko other MusaTmdns, but of doors ‘ 
s CZO—lo 
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they pul on the over-gown ptshwds. They make and bcII the strong 
coai'EC country paper for which Ahmcdiibdd has long been fiimoas,* 
The women help and do house work. The men arc quiet honest hard- 
working and sobci’, hut rather fond of pleasure. Formerly their craft 
was prosperous, but of late years the demand has fallen off. Sunnis 
by religion, many, both men and women, know tho Kuradn and are 
careful to say their prayers. They aro fbUowciB of tlie Oliishtfs of 
AlmcddbSid and treat them with muciv respect. Their customs arc tWe 
of ordinary Muhammadans. They many only among themselves and 
under their spiritual guide form a distinct body. Some of their hoys 
learn Ghijariiti and Arabic and a few English. None liavo risen to 
any high poririon. 

Eadia>% Bricklayers, found in small numbers in all parts of 
Gujanit, aro converted from the Hindu caste of tho sivme name. In 
the north their home tongue is Gnjarilti and in the south Hindustfini, • 
Tall strong and dark with regular features, they wear tho hair in tho 
north and in the south shave the head. All grow largo hcai-ds. The 
men in north Gujardt wear the Musalmdn turban, the young red or 
branzo-coloiwed and the old wliite, a coat of Hindu shape, a woistoloth, 
and shoes. In south Gujarat they wear a broadfoldcd round turban, 
genonally of coloured cloth, a coat of Hindu shape, loose short trousers, 
and shoes. The women in tlie north dress like Hindus and in the south 
like Mu8.almdns. They are bricklayers, and in Surat have a name 
for their tasto in decorating tho walls of rooms. The women do houso 
work. They aro quiet, honest, sober, hardworking but rather thrift- 
less. Tho women are allowed to appear in pnbfic. They aro poor 
and not free from debt. Sunnis in religion, some know tho Rur.'idii 
and almost all are careful to say their prayers. They .are followers 
of a descendant of the Pirdna saint Tmdmshdh and aro much devoted 
to liim. There is nothing special in their customs. They ni.arry 
only among themselves and form a scp.aralo body with their spiritual 
guide as head. They do not teach their children oithci- Gujardti or 
English. None of them have risen to any higli position. 

Easa'is, Butchers, arc found in large numbers in all parts of 
Gujardt, They aro of two classes, l)cc£-butchcrs Gdo Kassah or Gai 
Kasai and multon-bntcliers JiaH-ar Kaadi. Both of them Wiove 
themselves to bo of Rajput origin. Cow-killing butchers do not 
intorraairy with go.'il and shTOp-killiug butchor.s. TJicy .are tall, strong, 
and of average fairness; their women are handsome and rvcll-fcnturcd. 
So well fed are they that aceordhig to a Hindnstdni proverb KastU ki 
leti das barasmen bachhajanii hat The Imlchor’s daughter has a cliild 
when ion years old. In the cities their homo tongue is iriiidustdiii 
and Gujarati in the country. The men wear ordinary turixms, some of 
them rich and gaudy, a coat, light trousers, and slioci?. In lorvns the 
women dress like Jlnsalmdns and in country iwts liko Hindus. Idkc 
cooks bhatiaras they arc fond of imlting on ornaments. Tlie older 


‘ HeitUet tlio naoUtibiU doi tho Kashmir pnprr njnals either 
tha mado at AhmcdSb.'td. Miriit-i-Abmcdi, 103, 
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n'omcn help in tlic sale oF the li^lilcr and emallci' parts oF the animals. 
Except for tliiiftjllie hulchcr has credit for few good qualities. The 
proverb sa)'s N& ho h’lj to dchli htlui, Nd ilekhA ho thug to 

dehh Kauii If yon Imvc not seen a tiger, lookatac.at ; if 3 >-on have not 
scon a lhag or strangler, look .at a butcher. The women are famous for 
their powers of .abuse. Thej' arc well off, most oif ihem s.a^'ing money. 
Snimis in religion, a few both .among men and women know the Kuradn 
.and are careful to &ay their ])raycrs. Tho.v h.ave no unn.snnJ onstoms. 
Thoj' marry onlj' among themselves. Thej' have a headm.an and .a 
wcll-man.agcd union, with a common fund spent on mosques, on feeding 
travellers, and on the poor. With few exceptions they are illilcralc. 
ITone Lave risen to any high position. 

Ktiara'dis, Turnor.s, are fomul in small mimhcrsover the whole 
province, and form a large Iwl^' in AhracddLul. Tlio Ahmeddbad 
Kliarddis are said to be converts from the Ilindii caste of the same 
name ; in Surat and other places they seem to l;o a mixed cl.ass. They 
arc of average height and colour, with nothing special in their 
appearance. TJio women are said to Ixs goodlooking. Both women and 
men dress like hrus.alm'lns. They are turners by craft, their women 
giwng them no belj) in tboir work. They are quiet and sober witlr 
no very good mmofor honestj* or thrift. As a class they arc well-to-do, 
Sunnis in fa'.ih, they arc religions, most of them knowing the 
Kunofin. Their customs arc those of ordinary Musalmiins. They marry 
onljr among themselves and have a union hut no headman. Thc^ do 
not teach their children either Gujai'dli or English and none have risen 
to any high position. 

Elia'tkis, Tanners, found in considcrnhic numhors all over the 
province, form two classe.s, tanners proper, and felt-makers ilhdJgars 
litemlly shield-makers. TluSy belong to the s.irao cl.a5s as butchers 
and intermarry wath them. Though not so well off, tlioy aro like 
butchers in look, dress, speech, and clwraclcr. They tan slicop and 
goal skins, and in country places sell mntton. Thej* go round 
villages buying skins, and after tanning them sell to wholesale hide 
merchants. The women help in the work of tanning. 

Lulia'rs, Blacksmiths, found in west Gujarat, Gogh.a, and Kilthiii- 
w/tr are immigrants from Sindh. Tlio men are rather short weak 
and dark, tlic hair of tlieir iiead moderately long, the heard short and 
ratherfuli. The womca arc dark. At home they speak Gnj.ariiti, The 
men dross like AIcm.aus with a Mnsalmiln turban coat .and trousers. 
Tho women dress like Hindus. They make knives, mitcraokcrs, iron 
tools, spearheads, and daggers. Tlic women do honso work. They are 
quiet, hardworking, thriftj', and fairly oft. They arc Sunnis in religion, 
some of them knowing the Knradn and being careful to say their 
prayers. They have no special enstoms. Thej' marry with other 
Aluhiilnidns and have no separate headman or union. They teach their 
cliildron Gnjariili hut not English. None of thorn havo risen to any 
high position. 

Mtinia'VSi Ivory Banglomakcrs, found cliicfly in Ahmeddbiid and 
Hiltbiuwdr and n fow in Surat aud Broach, jwo converted Iliudns. They 
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are fair and goodloolring. Tho homo tongue of some is Gujardti and to 
others Eachhi. The men wcai' a large loose tui'ban, a coat, and a waist- 
cloth, or very loose trousers of striped cotton cloth, 'iho w'omen in 
noi'th Gujarat and Kdthiawar dress like Hindus, generally wearing 
a black robe to sot off their fair skins. They make bracelets and 
other ivory ai-ticles. The women do house work. The men ore(iuicl 
hardworking and thrifty. They arc well-to-do and able to save. 
Simnis in religion, some know the Kniadn and are careful to say 
their prayers. They have no spiritual guide, but reverence SMh 
Alam the well-known Ahmcddbdd saint. Like tho Qhdnchis, the 
women sing wedding songs, and at deaths boat the breast and \YaiI. 
They marry only among themselves, and form a .'eparate union 
with a headman. Pew teach their chilclren Gujardti and none English. 
Some of the Gujarat Manidrs have risen to great wealth in the ivoiy 
trade in Bombay. 

Momna's, properly Momins Believers, arc found in considcinhlo 
numbers all over Gujardt. They are the descendants of Hindus 
of many castes, converted^ to the Shidh form of faith by different 
members of tho family of Ismdilia Sayads, of whom ImdmshSb 
(A.D. 1440) of Pirdna® is the most distinguished. Though from tlieir 
hoad-c[uartcrs known asRjUlhanpnri Dhdndhdri or Palanpuri, and from 
their more immediato religious guides known as Slashdikhshilhi 
Nfirshdhi and Jlalimddshdhi, all are Imdmshdlu Mnsalmdns. With tho 
Matids of Khdndcsh, the Gujardt hlomnds, about the close of the 
BC\’entoenth contmy (a.d. 1691), rose in revolt, taldng,aud for some time 
holding the city of Broach.® The men are short, rather stout, fail', and 
w'ell-fcatuved. Most of them shavo the h«id and wear tho brard } hut 
the Ahmcddbiid sect spare the Hindu topknot, and shavo the face except 
tho uijper lip. The women are well-made and fair with regular features. 
Tlic men of the Ahmeddbdd sect wear the Vania turban and iii every 
part of their dress copy tho Hindus. Other men wear a three-cornered 
Muhammadan turban and coal, and cither Ibo Hindu wmstclotli or 
trousers so loose as to ^ve them the name of (iMgharia or petticoated 
Boliords.* The women, except a few in Surat, dress like Hindus. 
Almost all eat flesh, hut for fear of offending the Hindus, whoso 
wishes their position as weavere forces them to humour, they do not 
use it at thoir prahlic dinners. The men are silk and cotton weavers, 


’ Of tlicir couvereiun two etoric, arc told, one, Hint Itndin Slidli by bringing rain 
.liter t«o ccacon^ pf Bcarcity, converlwl a large body of Iliudn cultivators. I'lio other 
tbe.t a band n£ pilgrims rrero passing l’ir.tnn on tlicir nay to Baiidms, lin.'lai Sbdh 
nlTered to take them tlicio. They agreed and in a trlco u'cro in the holy city. Timy 
iiU’d their voue, batiicd in tho Gangi.-;, and owoVo to find tbemsebes in Pirdna. 

- I’irdna is ten miles sontb-cast of Alimci1ub.id. Details of tlio 1’ir.ina tombs are 
,-i n in the Abiucdibtd htaUslical Account under Plr.tna. Iliero arc five chief loinhs : 
Imilmsikdli's, ivnrsbipped it is said cbicliy by llindns ; II. 1 U Atnbaminad’s, vroriibipp«l by 
the .'-li likli. or bhaiklida^ ; liunUdidi’s, irorsliippccl by lialUris and other Hindus ; Eikar 
Ali’fc, worshipped cbiefly by Hindus; and tlic tomb of JfittsliAIi the direct bead of tljo 
Xurslidlii Moun'is. Masliaikb, who give; bis name to tbo Mnsbliikbsb.t1ii MoinnSs is 
biirii'il at AliiucditbJid, and iho tomb of the loader of tlic Halmitidskdbia is at liliadldd 
near Dholcra, ’ Watson’s GnjaT.it History, 82, 

* For other cases of the general use of Dohoni see Above page 2i, 
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dyersj cloth-dealers, and Imshaiulnicu. In Kairaand other parts o£ north 
Gnjartit many of the weavers arc said to have once been husbandmen. 
Tlic women weave and proimrc thi-cad. Not over-honest or truthful 
thej' are liai-dworking, sober, tidy, and almost nigtravdly in their 
thrift. Tlic 'women appear in pnliliu. The Momnds arc Shidlis in faith. 
Except the Ahmc<.lnbdd sect, they rcail Kutb-ud-dui's Gujarsiti Kiiradn, 
and ns a prayer repeat their saint's name. The Ahmcddb.id sect, instead 
of the Kiironn, lead Inidmshdh’s Ijook of religious rules and some of them 
arc said sloallluly to worship Hindu gods. Many Momnds who arc 
Sliiiihs at heart profess to lie Snnnis. But tlicic would seem to be in 
Siu-at a small liody of j^Iomniis who ically belong to the ortliotlox 
faith. These have lalelj' sc]>ni.ated tlioiigh they still intermarry with 
their Shidh eonncctions. All practise circumcision and bury the dead. 
In other matters the customs of the Alimcddbdd sect differ consider- 
ably from those of icgular Muslims. Hindu names arc common in 
uoidh Gujardt though rare in the south, and xvhilc with ordinary 
Momnds mai-ringcs t.akc place nccording to the Musalmun nilcs, the 
Ahmcddhdd sect, in addition to the Musalmdn marriage, call in a 
Brdliman and go through the Hindu ceremony.* In north Gnjardt, 
among all Momnds marriage takes place at a very early age, sometimes 
licfore the children arc weaned, and they follow the Hindu piaetice of 
holding a high festival when tUebride comes of age and goes to live with 
her husband. At deaths, like Hindus, the women wail and beat the 
breast. Except the Ahmcddhdd sect, all Momnds inlcrmnrry, the Kdzi 
of ordinary iMusalmdns performing the ceremony. Each settlement 
has its union, headman, and code of rules which are gencmily well 
kept. Among Fulaiipnr Momnds serious disjmtcs arc referred to the 
spiritual guide at Pdlanpnr, to whom every lulult pays a yearly tax of 
Its. 1^. They teach their children Gujardti and some in Surat English. 
None of them liave risen to any high position. 

MuTta'nis and Mu'ita'ni Mocllis, .Shoem.akcrs from Mulkin, 
are found in all the chief cities of Gujardt. Escaping from North India, 
probably on the occasion of one of the early Aluhaminndan invasions, 
they settled in Gujardt and were, accoKling to their own account, con- 
verted to Islam during the reign of Malimrid Bcgada(A.D.l45J)-l513). 
People calling themsolvesMiilWnis sell dry lish and fuel and jictty 
grocery in Nusik. These according to General Briggs (Transac. 
Lity. Socy. Bombay. Vol. I. page 193) emigrated from WuUdn in 
A.n. 1739 when Nddir Shdii invaded India and they followed 
Asuf Jdli the Nizam to tbo Hakbiin. In the north of Gnjardt there 
are Multdni Patbdns or simply Mdlldnis who add the title Klidn 
to their names and arc soldiers tailors or soi'vants. Tbo heaviness 
oC_ their faces and bodies may bo taken ns a proof of tboir nortlicm 
origin. As far as possible they marry among tbcmsolvos. They 
say they came origin.ally from Mi'iltdn. The noith Gujar.tt Mtilldnis 
speak Ilindnsldni. The men dress like middle-class Musalmdus, llio 
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* Among Ilnlii K&iillia mid Furiliilij Ifoiimda tlic jirnctEio imticod by Mr. irulvill !ii 
1827 (Iloiii. Gov. .Sol. X. 0) of liming n. innrrlagc cciuinoiiy jwrformcd by a Brdliin.iii is 
still bept. ’Idle AInnciUb&il scot iiilcrniarry vntli Ibu 1’ur.intij Moinnig, and when such 
liac been tbc ciutom io tlio bride’s family the Uisdn marriage is performed! 
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■women wear the petticoat and s&ri. Tlieir home longue is Himlu- 
Btnni ■with a peculiar accent. The men arc slightly madOj many 
of them with a stoop, dark or ruddy-olive in colour, but avith 
regular features ; the women are well-made and fair. Their house? 
are small and one-storied, always with a voranda, whcio the men 
and women sit together at work. Inside there is little furnituro, 
a bed or cot, some mats and stools, and a few cooking pots. There 
is nothing special in thoir food. The men dress like hlusalmdns 
of the lower order. The women wear a red cotton headscart diipaUaf 
a rod gown pishwde,^ and trousers. They have no spojial ornaments. 
In times of mourning, though like other Mnsalmiins thoir widows hrciik 
their bangles, unlike them they coiitiniio to wear the rod headscarf. 
They are hardworking and thrifty, but have a poor mime for honesty. 
Many of them aro workers in leather. In making shoes, contoy to 
tho usual practice, they sew the leather wrong side out and then turn 
it. Especially among women, their shoes aro in great request, and 
though in poor circumstancos few of them arc in dobt. Sunnis in 
name, they care little for religion and have no spooial cnstoins or 
beliefs. They hold a low position among Miisalrndns, forming a 
separate body, marrying only among themselves. Thoy arc without a 
headman or any class organization. Hardly any of them can read or 
write and very few send their cliildren to school. 

NalLailds, Horseshoers, m’e found in all districts. Tho men 
shoe Wses and tho women spin cotton. They intermarry with other 
Musalmdns, and ai'o like them in look speech nml dross, and liavo no 
Boptirato union or headman. They are thiifty and ivcll-to-do hut bear 
no very good name for oloanlinoss honesty or soborness. They arc fairly 
religious. As a rulo they arc illiterate, but one in the north has risen 
to be a clerk in Government service. 

Pa'njniga'rs, Cotton-tbread Starohors, found in all parts of the 
province, are oonvorts from the Hindu caste of tho same name. They 
shave tho head, but there is nothing special in their look. At homo 
thoy speak a mixture of Hindustiini and Gujardti, and both inou and 
women wear the ordinary Musalmdn dress. . All arc engaged in 
starching thread. They are quiet thrifty fairly sober and honest. 
Their work though steady is poorly paid, and as their craft is easy to 
loam there is much competition. Sunnis in name, they aro not a 
religious class, fow of them knowing the Kuradn. They marry only 
among themselves and have no special customs. They have a well- 
managed union with a sepavato headman. They do not send their 
children to school. 

Hi'r Pa'njHiga'rs, Silk Starchers, though they inlcrmavry and 
in all respects resemble them, arc a separate body from the Pdninigavs 
or cotton starohors. Musalmdns have a monopoly of this craft as the 
starch is made of old leather boiled down with limcjuice and Hindus 
ivill not touch it. 


’ The pUltauz wurn by tbeso women is in sonic iiuints unlike tliat of onlinary 
Uulummadaiu, It lias not tho usual number of folds Uud iilaits, and is made to bcrvo 
tlis purpose of tho bodice wldcli Oiuj do sot wear. 
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HangrOZ; Byers, found in nil i>arls of Gnjardt, arc of Ilindn origin 
and said to bo converts from the Klialri or Hindu \vc;wcr casto. They 
Iiavc no FubdinsioiiR. They arc (all muscular and fair wearing the hair 
and a full beard. The women arc of middle height fiur and well- 
featured. Their homo tongue is Ilindustdni. Both men and women 
dress like Mubammndnus. Tho R-angren women of north Gujnntt 
wear shirts and scarves of a dark piirplo or bronzo. They dyo in nil 
colours,' and deal in saillowcr /-nsi/mia. Tho womou Iniot cloth for 
calico-printing. They arc quiet sober hardworking and thrifty, and 
nro well-to-do and ablo to save. Tho women appear in public. 
They arc Sunnis by religion, teaching their children tho Kuradn and 
being Ciwofid to say their pnayors. Bseept that at marriages the 
bridegroom walks instead of riding, tboy liavo no pcculinr customs. 
In north Gujarat Mnsalnidns of diiTorent classes aro known ns 
Rangrez, but in Snrat thcro is one distinct community who marry 
only among themselves and linvo a union and hcadmim. Most of 
them besides tho Xiimitn, tcacliHicir children Gujaritti and somo- 
times English. None of thoin hkvo risen to any high position. 

Sala'ts^ Masons, found all over tho province, aro said to bo 
mostly converts from tho Uindn casto of tho snmo name. Except 
JKnvdriSaliits, who coino and go hotwcon Milrwdr and Giijnrdt, they 
Lave no subdivisions. They aro strong brawny men, with nothing 
marked in Iboir appearance. Stone masons by craft some of them 
arc skilled carvor-s, nblo to restore tbo most dclicnto of tho old 
mouldinga and traceries. They speak lliadiistnui, and both men 
and women dress like ^hdmmmndans. Tho women do not help tho 
men in their work. They nro quiet and hardworking hut not parti- 
cularly sohor and somewhat thriftless. As n class they aro rather 
hadly off. Their enstoms nro those of ordinary MiisalmilDB. Sunnis 
in name, they nro not roligions, fow of them knowing tho Kiiradn. 
They intermarry with other Musalmdns, but have a separate union 
and a hcndin.'iii of their own. They do not tench their children and 
nono havo risen to any high position. 

Sonis, Goldsmiths, found in small numhers in Knchh Kdthiii- 
wdr and Ahmcddbdd, aro converts from ibo Ilindn casto of tho 
samo name. Tlio men nro lair and tho women haudsorao. They 
speak nindnst.dndi. Tho men wear a thrcccorncrod turban, a coat 
puckered under tho arm, and short trousers. Tho women dross liko 
Hindus. They nil work in gold and silver, nnd havo a bad nnmo 
for adulterating by mixing clioapor motnls. Tho women help tho 
mou in their work, hut, ns they do not know whom their daughters 
may marrj*, tho men keep tho craft sccrots likl from their wives. 
Tlioy aro hardworking nnd sohor but not very thrifty. As a class 
they nro well-to-do. Sunnis by religion, somo know tho Kuradn 
and aro carofid to say their prayers. Thoy nro disciple.? of Saynds 
descended from tho I’frdn Pfr. Except that at deaths tho women 
beat tho brossb nnd wail, thoy liavo no special customs. They havo 
no separate union or bondman. Tlioy teach their cliildron Qujnrdti 
but not Englisb, Hono of thorn havo risen to any high position. 
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Ta'iS, Silk Weavers, found in all parts of Gujartit, claim to 
take thoir name from Tai, a city between Tni’kcy and Arabia, and 
to bavo been taught weaving and sowing by the Prophet Idris, 
They claim descent from Hatim of Tai, tho famous Arab hero who 
flourished immediately before the birth of tho Prophet and whoso 
name is proverbial in Arabia for generosity. In Gujai-dt they are 
a mixed class some of them foreigners, who scorn to have come 
from Sindh about a thonsand years ago, and others converted 
Gnjarsit Hindus. Of middle size, weak, light-comploxioncd, 
and with fairly regular features, they wear tho beard, shavo tho 
head, and can hardly be known from other MusahiUins of the 
lower order. The women arc goodlooking and well-made. At 
home some of them speak Biudnstdni and others Gujartlti. 
Except that they wear tight trousers, there is nothing peculiar in 
the men’s dress. The Tdis of Balsdr in tho south of Smut claim 
Arab descent, and wear a Xilyasth-liko turban, a coat puckered 
under the arm, and loose Momna-Iiko trousers and shoes. In largo 
towns the women dress like Musalrndns and in country places like 
Hindus. Except in Balsdr where some families do business as 
baukors and monoylenders, all weave cotton robes and tnrbans. 
They are quiot honest hardworking and steady, hut their work is 
badly paid and most of thorn are poor. They arc Sunnis in faith, 
and, especially in Ahmcddbdd and Surat, are a religions class, going 
to the mosqno five times a day. Thoir customs are ihoso of ordinary 
Musalmdns. They marry among thcmsolves and form a separate 
union with a headman of their own. Some send thoir children to 
tho Uulla to learn the Euradn, but as a class they are illiterate. 


SEUrMTS, 


Behru'pla's. 


Bha'nds. 


V.— Service. 

Under Service come eleven classes, nine of them, Bchrdpifis, 
Bhdnds, Bhattls, Bhaw'ayyds, Gandhraps, Kamfilids, Maddris, Mirs 
or Mlrdsis, and Tdschis, singers and players ; one of them, Sipdhis, 
soldiers and watchmen ; and one Tnrki Hajdms, personal servants. 

Behni'pia's, Mon of many forms, ono of tho eight classes of 
actors and players, are found in small numbers all over Gujardt. 
They arc a mixed class. At home they speak HindnaLdni, .and 
except when performing dress like ordinary Musalmdns. They arc 
ventriloquists and actors with a special skill of dressing one 
side of thoir face like a man and tlic other side like a woman, and 
moving their head about so shaiqily that they scorn to bo two 
persons. Tho women never act but do Iiousc work. Tho men arc 
clean honest clever and religious, but juthor idle, and some of 
them unthrifty. The women do notapponr in public. Though poor, 
they are generally free from debt. Sunnis in faith, a fow know 
tho Kuraan and are careful to my their praycre and follow a religions 
gnidc. Tlioy do not form a distinct coniiminity and have no headman. 

Bha'nds, Buffoons, Ijclonging to all classes but chiefly new- 
comers from tho North-West, arc found in all large Gnjaritt towns. 
They vary much in appearance and spealc Hindustdiii and dress like 
ordinary Musalmfins. , They sing dance and act, going about in troops 
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tdifah of not less than ten members, each troop with its leader jamaddr 
and its clown. They do not act plays, but tell stories and satires on 
society as' witty and quaint as they are immodest. Between the 
tales the clown mimics, and the leader sings or dances, sometimes with 
great skill, the troop accompanying on tiie iiddle and tambourine. 
When he dances the leader holds over Ins head a scaii oAna, puts 
over his man's dress a gown phlmdsy and wears bells at his ankles. 
They are paid from Bs. 15 to Es. 100. Half of this goes to the 
leadei' and the rest is shared among the troop. They are idle and 
fond of amusement and neither honest ner sober. Some of them are 
Sunnis and others Shidhs. They are fairly religious and a few are able 
to read the Kmmin. They have no peculiar customs, and except those 
of the same troop form no sepai'ate body. They teaeh their children 
Hindustiini and a few are Persian and Arabic scholars. 

Hlia>tti'S are a tribe of Bajputs converted to Islam by Mahmfid of 
Ghazni (a .n. 1001-1030) during one of his invasions and removed 
to Bhatinda a town lying between Dehli and the Satlaj.^ The Gujardt 
Bhattis have so mixed by intermarriage with the other Musalmdn 
classes that they retain no peculiarity of feature dress customs or 
character. They sprve as messengers or village servants in north 
GujarSt. 

Bha'wayya's, Strolling Players, found all over Gujardt are 
converts from the Hindu mass of the same name. The men are of 
average height and dark, shaving the face and wearing the hair. The 
women are handsome. They speak Hindnstdni. In private the men 
dress hke Muhammadans, and when they act, they dress either 
like Muhammadan men or women. The women wear the Musalmdn 
dross. The men dance and play before males ; the women sing before 
females. Both men and women lead dissipated lives. As a ems they 
are poor, some of them in debt. They also come to a house where 
a son has been born and demand gifts. Sunnis in religion, some 
know the Kuraan, and a few are careful to say their prayers and have 
a religious guide. They have no special customs. Tliey marry 
among themselves and have a union but no headman. Very few of 
them teaeh their children and none have risen above the position of 
strolling dancers. 

GaUdhraps, Singers, found all over Gujarat, are said to be converts 
from the Hindu class of the same name. The men are middlesized 
strong fair and well featured; the women handsome. They speak 
Gujardti. The men wear a three-cornered turban, a com’se coat, 
and short tight trousers ; tlio women a head-robe and petticoat. In 
the dry season they move about the country, and in the rainy months 
they go to their homes in north-west Gujardt and cultivate. They 
travel in bands of .six to ten ; the girls singing and dancing md the 
men accompanying them on the drum or tambourine. The wives do 
nob perform in public. As a class tlicjr are fairly o£E, some of them 
able to save. They are Sunnis in religion. A few read the Kuradn 


TabaU»t-i.NA<iri by JIijor'H. G, B»vcriy,I. 79, SO nobs 1. 
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and are careful to say their prayers^ and have a spiritual guide. As the 
girls become professional dancers and prostitutes, the men never many 
in thdr o^vn class. They seek wives from among poor Mnsalmdns 
and sometimes Koh's, paying the fathers Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The 
parents live on their daughters' earnings. They have a union anil a 
headman, and during the rainy season gencinlly meet together .at 
marriages. They do not teneh their cliildren and show no signs of 
improvement. 

The Perfect, are sprung from Kanoj Brdhmans, 
worshippers of Bahueher.i 3 i, wdro were converted by the llusalmfin 
Emperor Ald-ud-din (a.d. 1297). Their name is derived from hamal 
or iierfeet, the title given to their headman when converted to Isldm. 
When they go to Bahucherdji they beg in the name of the goddess. 
They do not circumcise, and except that they brand a dead man’s 
breast and bury him, their ceremonies are Uindu. Some of them 
are said to bo married and have children, others arc sanl to earn 
a living as eunuchs. Of tlie ICamdlids the author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi^says ; In the sub-district of Chunvdl, forty miles to the north 
of Ahmeddbdd in the village of Sankhanpiu- under Pattan is a temple 
wherein is no idol but a window or niche in its western wall which 
is named after Bahuchra one of the names of the goddess Bhawiini. 
There are many stories told of this niche which owing to their length 
we cannot mention here. The most wonderful fact about this temple 
arc its worshippers who are divided into two classes, the Pnvdiyas 
and the Kamdlias. The PavSiyas (who are no other than the Uijdas) 
are men who have adopted female attire and manners. The Kamdlids 
are men of the military profession who always bear the emblem of 
Bahtidira wliich is a trident. Both classes are Mnsalmaus in name 
but infidelity is better than their Isldm. The Rajpiits and Kolis of 
those pai-ts who are freebooters and highway robbers so respect these 
men that if one of them is engaged as a convoy for.a caravan, they do 
not rob it. The cock and the peacock being the vehicles of the goddess 
arc offerctl at her shrine and no one can harm these birds there. They 
sacrifice buffaloes at Bahuchra's shrine and moke the forehead mark 
with the victim’s blood. Many pilgrims perform vows at the temple 
and fast till they obtain their wirii. Many blind persons are reported 
to have regained their sight at the temple by these vow'S. Others who 
pray or vow to obtain an object of desire or oven a horse are ^ven a 
dream to proceed to a pai’ticular person to secure it. The person to 
whom the votary is directed also gets a dream Avherein he is made to 
identify the votary and is told what to give him. 

Ma.da'ri'S, that is Followers of saint Shdh Madar, also called 
Ba'zigars, Funmakers or Jugglers, are a wandering tribe of players, 
moving in lauds of two or tluuo families over the whole of Gujarat 
and Msllwa. They arc converted Hindus of the Nat or tumbler class. 
The men are middle-sized, strongly made, dark, and well featured. 
The women are handsome but very dark. 'Ibey .speak Hindtistdni 
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and a peculiar dialect of their ov?n. Both men and women dress like 
Hindus, the men witn a olotn wound round their head, a tight-fitting 
jacket and waisteloth, the women in a small headscarf tight-fitting 
bodice and flowing petticoat. The men ore snakecharmers tumblers 
and tricksters. The women do not perform with the men but dance 
and sing befoi’c women and sometimes act as prostitutes. They arc 
tidy but idle dissipated and fond of thieving. Sunnis in name, they 
Icnow little of their religion, worshipping Musalmdn saints and 
Hindu gods and following Hindu customs. They marry only among 
themselves and form a separate community with a headman. They do 
not teach thmr children and show no signs of bettering their position. 

Mi'rs Nobles or lUi'rasi's Landlords, also called Langhds or 
singers, Dholis or drum-players, and Dorns after the tribe of that 
name, are found all over Gujardt, but chiefly in the large towns of 
the north. They were originally of two classes, one the descendants 
of Gujarat Bhdts or bards, the other from northern India paitly of 
Bhdt descent and partly connected with the Doms.^ Mirs now by 
intermarriage form a single community. The men are tall well-made 
rather tawny in colour and of good features ; the wotden are well-made 
and handsome. The Kdthidwdr Mirasis wear a lai-ge loose-twisted 
turban, a short jacket, trousers loose above but tight at the ankles, 
and over the trousers a cloth hmgi, wound round the waist and 
hanging to the knees. All others dress like poor Mnsalmdns. 
Jllscept in Ahmeddbdd and Surat where they dress like MusalmSns, 
iyiir.dsl women wear Hindu clothes. Some own land, and in the 
rainy season many work as cultivators. In the fair season the men 
move about either alone or in twos or threes, beg^ng sinnng and 
telling tales, both Hindu and Musalmdn, and playmg on the drum, 
the fiddle, ^e guitar, and the tambourine. The women stay at 
home, and under the name of Domnis or Langhis, at marriage 
and other feasts, attend at Muhammadan houses and play and sing 
before the women. They are thrifty but idle, and neither honest nor 
sober. Many of the women are of loose character. Th^ am zealous 
followers of Dada Midn, an Ahmcddbad Sayad, paying him yearly Be. 1 
head-money or forty pounds (one man) of wheat, Tliey many only 
among themselves, and with the Sayad as their head, form a well 
managed community. None of them teach their children English or 
Gitjaiilti. 

Sipa'ME, Soldiers, the military class, found in considerable 
numbers in all parts of Gujarat, seem to be of mixed origin, 
partly descendants of immigrants and partly of Bajput converts 
ns their surnames Chohdn, Bdthor, and Parmdr show. In 
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’ A widespread tribe in Bundellband, Sigar, and Oadb, sunk to tbo position o£ 
mat-makers and sweepers. Tbcir own fanciful explanation of the_ word mirdsi, <ni> 
a noble and dsi a sinner, bocanso one of tbeir ancestors sinned in eating mth a sweeper, 
pcrliaps points to tbc sauio connection. Burton’s Sindh, 303 ; Elliot's Enccs, N.W.F. 
I, 84. They arc probably called bBrs ont of courtesy as barbers are called Kbalif&lis or 
sovereigns, sweepers Mohtars or-obiefs, and senunt girls TVasifabs or accomplished. 
Ebdu BaMdur E&zi t)haliib-ud.dtn. 
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Kathidwilr they speak Gnjarilti and in other parts Hindnslaiii, 
They marry rvith other Mnsalmdns, and have no peculiar appenranco; 
bnt vary in their fashion of wearing the hair and beard. Except 
in Kdthiawdrj where they dress like Hindus^ both men and women 
wear Musalmdn clothes. They are husbandmen and labourers, and 
are employed in Government service as soldiers, constables, and 
messengers. The women spin, and except the wives of poor culti- 
vators who work in the fields, they do not appear in public. The 
men are hardworking but rather thriftless and fond of arausemont 
and stimulants. As a class they are badly off. Sunnis in faith, 
some of them know the Knrailn, say their prayers, and pay respect 
to n spiritual guide. They have no peculiar customs. As they 
marry with other Musalmans they form no very distinct coinmiinily, 
though they have a union and a headman. Some teach their 
children Gujiirdti and a few English. None have risen to any high 
position. 

Ta'shcMs, Kettledmm or Tdsha Bejitcrs, and Nahltarelih Ilorso- 
kettledinm Beateps, are names not of separate classes hut of a uuioii 
among the different musical instiiiment players. The objects of the 
union are to equalise the profits of all the members and to giwrd 
against the comijctition of outsiders. A newcomer pays Es. Llto the 
common fcnd. At the end of each busy season the members init their 
earnings into one purse and the amount is equally divided among all. 
A breach of the rules is punished by a lino of one or two rupees. 

Turk! Haja'ms,^ Barbei’s, a class of Personal Sorvimts found 
over the whole of Gujardt, are said to be partly the dcsoendiints of 
immigronte and partly converted Hindu barbers. There arc two 
divisions, jaMdris locehmen and hajdms Ixirhors. They are tall ajid 
dai'k with thick lips and small eyes. In the south they speak Ilindu- 
stdni, but in Ahmeddbdd then- home tongue is Gnjardti. The men dress 
like poor Mulmmmadans, theyo^7/«? i women like Hindus, and, except 
in Aiimeddhdd where they dress like Hindus, the hajam women like 
Mnsalmdns. The jok/idrts kec]) leeches and the hajdms shave and 
circumcise. Pormcrly the hajdms had charge of th'o public baths, two 
or three of whieb, with their cold medium and fiercely hot rooms, were, 
under Mughal rule, to bo found in every town. TJic present bath is a 
cistern let into the wall at some height from the giouud. In tlic 
cistern warm water is kept ready, and the bathoi' standing mulor 
the cisteni, draws out a wooden or cloth plug and lets tho ivator fall 
over him. For this be pays half an anna. The women si)in cotton 
and act as midwives and nurses. The men are quiet, rather idle, and 
fond of talk, and not particular]}' honest sober or thrifty. Tliey are in 
poor circumstances, many of them in debt. The poor who come to 
their shop are charged half an anna for having the whole Iicad 
shaved. Tho barber goes to tho houses of his rich and middle class 
customers generally on Mondays and Fiidays, getting from Es. 3 to Es, 10 


* TtirM seems hero to mean MusilmfiD. By Cujar.U lliudits Jltilion'inatlana aio 
oRcn c.-iUcd TurakdSs or WUlc.TiirVs, 
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a year. They are Sunnis by religion, a few of them knowing the 
Kui’^n and being eaieful to say th<OT pra}'ers. They have a saint 
Sulaiman Pdras whose day they hallow, and who they say invented 
shaving vnth a strip of bamboo. They have no special customs. The 
two divisions intermarry but form connections with no other class. 
They have a separate nmon under a headman. They keep on a friendly 
footing with their Hindu castefollows and attend each other’s public 
feasts. Except the Kuradu they do not teach their cliildren either 
Gujardti-or English. None of them have risen to any high position. 

VI.— Labour. 

Of Labourers there are fourteen elassos : Banjhdrds, carriers ; 
Ghdtlils, woodcutters ; Chhards, wandering thieves j Dlnildlioyds, 
dustwashers j Gorkhodias, gravediggers j Kathidrds, fuclsellcrs ; 
Machbis, fishermen ; Mdlis, gardeners ; Mapdrds, eomweighers ; 
Ndgoris, eartdrivers ; Nats, tumblers ; Pakhdlis, watermen j Shishgars, 
glassmakers ; and Thoris, eattlestealers. 

Baujha'ra.’s, literally Traders, derived from two Hindustani 
words, Banaj trade, and h&rA doer,^ found in all parts of Qnjarilt, are 
converts from the Hindu caste of the same name. According to Genl. 
Briggs (Transactions of the Bombay Literary Soeiety, Vol. I. page 174) 
the Bauihdrds come from four Eajpdt tribes, the Rdthors, Buitcds, 
Cliohd.ns, and Pawdrs. They are a wandering tribe, encamping during 
the rainy season in places where they can firrd sufficient, pasture for 
their cattle, and in the fair season moving backwards and forwards 
between Mdrwdr and Gujardt. Of middle height, strong, spare, and 
swarthy, the men wear the hair long and the beard of average length. 
The women are also of middle height, a little storrtcr than the men, 
dark, and wild-lookirrg. Among themselves they speak a dialect not 
understood by ordinary Musalmans. The men wear a Marvddi-liko 
turban a ooat aird waistcloth. The women draw the sdri over the 
head and raise the robe into a high-peaked headdress, by setting 
inside of it arr upright stick about irine inches long which broadens 
on the head into a cup-like pedestal. Besides the robe they wear a 
loose unbacked bodice, a long full petticoat, and peaked shoes. Thdr 
ornaments are peculiar. Across each temple runs a small silver chain 
hooked in the middle to a braid of hair, and at the end to the 
hair over the ear. They also Avear noserings and large tin and brass 
earrings. On their arms from the wrist to the shoulder are tiers 
of heavy flat bands of copper or tin, they have tin i-ings on their fingers, 
and on their legs light chains of brass or tin. Besides bullocks, 
which they bring to sell, they carry from Mdrw4r wool and coai-se 
blankets, taking back grain salt cocoanuts and tobacco. The women 
drive the bullocks. They have a good name for fair dealing, but are 
idle dirty and thriftless. As a class they are poor, some of them in 
debt. They circumcise, bury the dead, and are married in the 
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• General Briggs (Xrousactions of the Bombay Literary Society, 172) oonridor." 
San or Wan a forest and Mrd as lielonging to or coniing from tUo probable root. 
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Musalmtlu form. Still they know little of tlicir religion, and believe 
in niiidu gods. They beai- Hindu names .md never eat Ijeef. They 
nmiTy out of their tribe and form n separate community. Each honfc 
tdiiela has a separ.ito headman called Ntiih, whoso authority extends as 
far as the levy of fines from Es. 5 to 7 in civil isputes. They arc in 
j)Oor condition. In the dccaj' of their former carrying trade, they have 
taken to no new industiy', and arc said to bo dying out. As carrior.s 
of grain for Musalmdn armies the Banjhilrns have figured in history 
fi'omthe days of Muhammad Tughlak (a.d. 1340) to those of Aurangzib 
(a.d. 1658-1707) and they supplied grain to the British army under 
the Marquis of Cornwallis during the siege of Seringapatam .(a.d. 
1791-92,)^ 

Cha'tla's are a wandering tribe oeeiisionally found in north Gujarat. 
Of their origin nothing has been traced. The men arc short 
muscular and very dark witli long hair. The women arc dark with 
irregular and harsh features. The men wear a coarse white waistoloth 
and the women a robe drawn over the head and sometimes a bodice. 
Tliey cat animal food and carcasses. They ara woodcutters, bringing 
in firewood from the forests, and acting as carriers. They arc dirty 
untidy and dissipated. They are miserably poor with a fow donkeys 
and nothing but the barest necessaries of life. They arc Muhammadans 
only in name and know nothing of them religion. They believe that the 
dead become saints pirs. Every year on the anniversary of the Pir’s 
dcatli the family calls Uie tribe to the tomb, and gives a feast of wine 
mutton and pork. They bury the dead standing, building a raised tomb 
two feet square, and in the centre a square ^tar half a foot higher. 
They are a wretched class and show no signs of improvement. 

Chlia'ra's, also caEcd Ghdgharids or Petticoat People, arc occasion- 
ally found in small numbers all over Gujarilt. They arc supposed to 
be converted Hindus, but of their origin nothing certain is known. 
Besides Hindustdni they speak among themselves a dialect not under- 
stood by oidinary Musalmdns. The men arc big, strong, and very 
black with irregular features, Ibo hair and .beard long and. untidy. 
The women are better looking bnt dark. The men wear a cloth round 
the waist, the women a hradscarf odna, a ragged bodice, and a tattered 
petticoat. During the rains they meet in one. place, holding their 
marriage and other family ceremonies, and settling their disputes. 
At the beginning of the Mr season they break into bands, moring 
about with Brinjdri dogs and donkeys, begging stealing and passing 
counterfeit coin. They are of bad character. They arc Musalmdns 
only in name and know nothing of their religion. Tlicy have a union 
and a headman called ndii. 

Dliu'ldlioya's, Dustwashers, found in considerable numbers all 
over Gujardt but ebiefiy in Nadidd and hichmaddbdd, are said to be 
converted Hindus of the Kliatri caste. They have a story that once 
when their earnings as weavers were low, they were blessed by a 
beggar and told that in future they woidd find gold in dust. The 
men arc of middle height, well-made, sallow, and well-featured. 


’ Gcsctal Brigga in Traflsactioas Boialiiy liitcrary .Sociefy, 1. 183, 
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They grow the beard and wear the hair ratlun* long. The women are 
well-made fair and handsome. At home they speak Hindnsidni. Both 
men and women dress like ordinary Mnsalmdns. The men buy dnst 
and other mbbish from the lionscs of goldsmiths, wash and sift it and 
carefully pick out the paitieles of gold or silver found in the refuse. The 
women spin. They arc (^uict, honest, truthful, inthcr idle, sober, and 
charitable. The women appear in public. Their condition is poor. 
Sunnis in faith, they are as a class religions, knowing the Knradn and 
saj'ing their praj'crs. The}' liave no special customs. They marry 
only among themselves and form a sepiiratc body with a headman of 
their own. They teach their cliildren Hindustiiui and Gujarati and 
sometimes English. None Invve risen to any high position. 

Gorkhoclia's, Gi-avediggers, found in small numbers in all parts 
of the i>rovince, arc of mixed origin, jiartly fovcim partly Hindu. 
In appaaranco they arc small and dark. They sivxik xlinduslitni. The 
men wear a threc-comcrcd lurhaii, the common coat, and short trousers. 
The women dress like MusalmAns. TIic men dig graves and the 
women spin. The}’ are quiet and sober, dirty untidy and thriftless. 
The women arc well locliavod. As a class they arc poor, some of them 
sunk in debt. Snnnis in religion, some of them learn the Kurajln, but 
arc not ingular in saying their prayers. They have no special cnsloms. 
They hold a very low position, marry among themselves, and have no 
union or headman. They do not teach their children and none have 
risen to any high position. 

Katllia^ra'e, Fuclsellors, are richer tlian Kavi'ilins or Pot-sellcrs 
(p-age 36) with whom they many. 

Ma'cllbis, Fishermon, found chiefly in Ahmcddbad, arc said to bo 
Hindu converts from the Bhoi and Kharva castes. They arc tall 
well-made and very dark, 'iliey form two divisions, inland and const 
Mstchliis. Both spenk Hindustitni, Except that some wear a waist- 
cloth, the men of both divisions dross like ordinary Musalmrms. The 
drc.ss of the inland women is a coarse Hindu robe, a tight bodice, and 
a petticoat of red cloth. Tho coast or Goglia MAclihi women dress in 
Jln.salmiin fashion, wearing the headscarf go\vn and trouscr.s. The 
inland Machhis arc freshwater flslicis; the women arc employed as 
extra servants at marriages and deaths. The coast Mrtchhis m.ake long 
sea voyage.? as far as England and China. When in Gogha they 
engage in sea-fishing. 'While their Imskinds are at homo the women 
soil fi&h, and when they arc away spin cotton. The inland Mdchhis arc 
idio and qiiarrcisomo and neither thrifty nor sober. The coast Mdchhis 
arc quiet, thrifty, sober, religious, and well-to-do. 1711011 ho starts on a 
long voyage a coast Sliichhi leaves money with his wife. This she is 
said to manage with great care and to conduct herself and her house 
with much discretion. UiiUko the inland Miichhis who avo llusalmdns 
only in name, tho coast Miichhis, Snirais in faith, aye a religious class, 
both men and w'omcn knowing tho KuralSn and being earoful to say 
their prayers. Neither class has any special customs. Each division 
marries only among its own members and bus a union and a| headman. 
Neither class teaches their .children cither English or Gujarliti, and 
none of them have risen to any high position. • - . • 
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MaliSj Gardeners, of whom tliere is only one family in Ahmcddbild, 
arc said to be converts from the Hindu caste of the same name. 
These people inteimarry with the Gorhhodlns or gravediggers (page 
87), and eseept that they prepare the flower-sheets for the dead do not 
differ from them in any respect. 

Ilapa'ra's, Oomweighms, arc found in all parts of north Gujarat. 
They closely resemble the Manidi’s or ivory-workers. 

Na'goris, found in Ahmedabdd, Viramgdm, Blidvnagar, Baroda, 
and Broach, come from Ndgor in Miilwa, The men arc big, sturdy, 
dark, and well-featured. Tliey shave the head and wear a fiill 
beard ; the women are handsome and fair. Tlioy speak a mi.vcd 
Gujarati and Ilindustdni. The men wear an ill-shaped Musnlmiiu 
turban, a short coat and waistclotli, putting on trousers only on 
high holida 3 's The women dress like Musalmans in a headscarf 
shirt and trousers. In Broach they arc said to wear the bodice 
and apron or pairaJtan in one piece. They ai'c cartdrivors. Before 
railwa}'^ times they brought goods and people from Malwa to 
Ahmcddbdd. Now they go only short distances. They arc hard- 
working, thrif tj', sober, quarrelsome, and fairly honest. The women 
work as laboiu-ers and sell milk. They are Sunnis in name, but as 
a class the men are not religious, only n fow of them knowing the 
Kuradn or saying their prayers. Unlike the men, the women ns a 
rule ai’e careful to saj' their praj’ers and linve gcuerallj* some }'cli- 
gious guide jiir. They have no special customs. Thoj; marry only 
among themselves and form a separate community with a union 
and a headman chosen by the people. Tliej* do not leach their 
children either English or Gnjanili and on the whole arc in a fall- 
ing state. In nortli Gujnr.lt the IVdnnpiir section of the N.lfforis 
is the most numerous. Though thej' call themselves KInin.s from 
having given up their original profession of caitdriving and taken 
to that of arms the Pdlanpilr Nagoris .still belong to a number of 
classes, so that, thoiigli the whole form a single conimunitj’, the 
surnames Kdzi, Mughal, sind Sheikh show that they once belonged 
to a number of cla.sscs. The Palanpur Ndgoris arc very fond of 
giving public dinners on occasions of inarriago, circumcision, <ind 
death. So much importance do they attach to giving these 
dinners that a Nagori •will squander the earnings of a lifetime in 
a .single dinner selling himself out of house and homo if need be. 
If the man himself is not readj^ to give the dinners the castcpcoplc 
assemble and force him to entertain them. Thus though a vciy 
liardworking Ihriftj’ race, few among Ihein are rich or prosperous, 
bciug alwaj-s in the Imnds of the monoylondcr. 

Wat8, Tumblers, a wandering tribe found in siimll numbers in .ill 
parts of Unjar.lt, are converts from tlie Hindu tribe of the same name. 
The men are tall, stronglj' made, dark, .and well featured ; the women 
.are dark but handsome, their limbs owing to constant cxcroiso being most 
s^'inmolrically formed. Besides spcakiiig Hindustani and Gnj.anili 
and imdcrstaiuh'ng the dialects of Jlanvilr ami Tvdthiawdr, llicy use 
among themselves a curious tongne. • They cairy about the long low 
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(lat-lopjw^’l roatliiig’ or reel in wlneU tlicy live. The men wear 
cither n conimnn Inrlci'i er (he hw'-o llic wn'slcoat, 

coal, anil cidicr a w.nVlelith nr c.>inmi>n tr<*ii«erp. 'J’lie women ilrosis 
liho IJinthi-'. lu (!i'’ riuuj' ern-m fniiu fifty to -n htitulrod familios 
ined (oi^vtlier in f/mv' centml town, M-;(le dV|ni{ci5, mid Imld iii.nrri‘.aM;o 
and diadi eenmejnif'’. AHer (he k'stmiin*; of (he fair wnther they 
slart in Innds of f'l ten, with doiihevrf ehcep ;;oaUdo;>;snn(l fowk, 
heinriiipr sinpintf tnitililiii'j iliiiieinir, walkiiiir «ii (lie lisht roiie, and 
jKrfenniii" other acr.ilnlie feat*?. In th'-c the women lake the chief 
part, and tiro ealled hthrh'Uf hiarhRlis, siiid bfiiintiidh, flyiii" nloiij; the 
ro|>e like iili'e-m*, SAxiininiii'z down it like fell, never lo'-iny' prc-ciiec of 
niind. The nion play on the dniin failed tUol. They are hardworking 
lint dieeipatol and tllslioiie-:!, and the woinoa an* of looto idinnudcr. 
Kxrcpt ihnl liny fircnirifi.-f their l>»ya, Iniry their dead,* and cat 
animal food, fhey are Mm-Mlmaii*! only in name, knowing iiolhiiig of 
the rnlei of their ndigien, won-hipping lliniln gi'iN, and a! their hirllw 
and marriage*! perfontiiug Hindu •vn'monit^. 

PtlTcba'IIs, IVatenarrier.!. from paUntl or ualerliag, aho eallul 
nr IW-cihag-itii'ii and lSfitt{iit or orreetlv Jn/iifili* or The 
lleawtily, are found in i*<!n* ider.iUK* numlwR! all over t injariK . 'I'hey a- » 
faid t'l he (ho de-('endanl*»ore**m<*r(!-froni the Hindu ca-toof l*akhiih«, 
'J’licre arc tw-i dnis-ionc, one in ii trlli (he odor in t-onlh (iiijar.it. Tlie 
jiKiJ an* ihort t.lMiig an 1 dark. Some of tlnm hliaxe the Juad and 
other-, grown crop «>f ri.*dd ^Il v,eather-(anae<l Imir. 'J’liey wear (he 
he.anl jliorl. The w.mien are thoil and dark. At home they speak 
IIimlnp{.'(ni. lixiept that tlmy near (h.* fhor( tron*er.-!r/?i'/Kff, (he men 
dres-! like (he p-wrer s-ri of ^IinalmdiK. North of (lh*.^I!thi (he Women 
drc's like llindim and in the «>)ntUlikc Mmalnnins. The men jirc 
w-alercarrier-i, and make the finall rfatl and gra'-i ho its ii-ted on the 
fortieth day ceremonii^,' 'Jo otirry th«* xvater skin, north < f the Mahi 
they nie oxen and in the routh hnlTal'K-:. The women help the men 
in driving the hulloek. ’I’lic men nre qu'et, honest and, except in Sur.il 
foljcr h.aniworking thrifty and fond nt nino'eincnl. They arc xvell-lo-do. 
Sunnis by religi-m, fow know the Knnytn or are enielnl (o say their 
J)ra 3 '<-re. TJie^* have no special rin-tom*.. Uxtvpl those of .Snr.it tliov* 
marrv' <>nl}' among Ihr msclvcs, and have a nntoa ami ti lieailiiniu chosen 
liv' the ticojilo. in Ahmel(5lrid the^' have a inccting-hoine c/itiirni, 
where tne^* I'.l and talk, and have Jineie. Th<y do no| imd their 
oliiMrcu Vi lehool, and none of llioni have ris."*!! to unv' li'gh pe-it'oii. 

Slli'shallgai'F, (jkai.smakers, found in Knp.idv.mij in (he Knira 
district and a few in (he I'aiich Mahulii, an* riiid to he converted 
llindii-f. 'J'lie men nrn tall strong dark ami well-fifitmed, wearing 
the Iiair moilciatcl^- short and (he heard Jong, Tlie women nie d.ark 
hnt gootlltviking. Tlo'y spiak Hiiidieitniii. Thu men wear n small 
f hrtv-coinercdtniKan hkn (hat vvonihj'theSiimii nuhor.inor.Mimedithiid, 
a coat and Irwou iron ‘■ere ; t ho women drcsi like imlinurv’ .Mnsuhinln*!. 


* Wien (1 Nil! ilieJ. a niieill n* e. Inrnt to ti!< forrlnmt. 'llii* enlK-il Mffh 
il^ii t O' liMintlor. Aft r lie* imrtiie; le- li tiuricil, Iml *r!Uio'il n*iy prij.-r*. 

' Hci- It Ie*r in(;r 157, 
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They are quiet hardworking and thiifty anil, except a ffiw who are 
given to oiuum, soher. They make bottles rings and other glassware, 
The women help them in the w'ork. As a class thc)' are poor. They 
are Sunnis in religion, some of them knowing the Kuradn and being 
careful to say their prayers. They have no special ciistoms. They 
many only among themselves and form a separate body w'ith a 
headman miiJchi, and a aarefnlly kept set of rules. Some of them teach 
their children Crujardti. None have risen to any high position. 

Thoris, a wandering tribe, found chiefly in north Gujardt arc Siild 
to be converted Hindns. Both men and women me tail strong and 
dark. They speak Gujarati at home. Both men and women dmss 
like Hindus. In the rains they make small grass or cauo huts. They 
wander about the country in bands of ton to fifty, and deal in bullocks 
and grain. They arc said to commit highway robberies, to steal bullocks 
and horses, and the women to kidnap children. They are poor and of 
bad character. They are Muhammadans only in name, knowing nothing 
of their religion and worshipping Hnulu gods. Both men anil women 
lead debauched lives. They ciremueiso their boys and bury their daid. 
At maiTiagcs the bridegroom pays tho gill’s father Ks. 200. They 
many only among themselves and form a separate bwly with a headman. 
They do not educate the'r childi'cn and show no signs of settling to 
regular work. 
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makei's, 186, well-to-do and thrifty, save money j masons, 193, with 
well paid but nncertin employment, well-to-do; house pamters, 57, 
with uncertain work, badly off ; tinmen, 167, ^Yell-to-do ; dealers 
in precious stones, 54, well-to-do; wooden pracelet and comb 
makers, 19 7S, well-to-do ; dyers and calico-printers and fullers, 566, 
Avell-to-do ; tailors, 276, woi’k constant but w 4 ffss low as a class 
poor ; embroiderers, 446, in middling condition, w'ith uncertain work 
and thrifty habits j paper-makers, 749, well-to-do but work falling 
ofl^ are thrifty and saving ; millers, graingrinderP. and buskers, 817, 
poor and ill paid; bakers and grainparchers, have constant 
work, are well-to-do and thrifty ; sellers of fridt and vegetables, 
535, poor but thrifty ; grocers, chiefly Shiah Bobords, 531, well off ; 
butchers, 751, well-to-do, almost rich ; fishermen, 86, poor ; provision 
dealers, 119, well-to-do ; dealers in tobacco and drugs, 19, well-to- 
do ; perfume-sellers, 158, chiefly Shidh Bohor^^^J well-to-do ; fire- 
wood sellers, chiefly Kathidrds, 377, well-to-do, almost rich ; holders 
of house umperty, 4L2, well-to-do', pensioners, 153^ in fan* cona- 
tion; beggars and paupers, 4914, poor; prostitntes, 282, in fair 
condition but extravagant and indebted. 

Except in some cases in north Gujarat, rioli women seldom add 
to the family income by their work. Many woirieu of middle class 
families like the rich, earn no money. But some of them, and 
almost all the poor, by their labour put something into the family 
purse. In north Gujardt for some middle class jukI Ipi* many poor 
women, weaving of turbans, cotton-silk, and brocaJe is the regular 
occupation. From this source it is not unusual for a clever worker 
to make as much os Bs. 3 to Ks. 4 a mouth. In south Gujardt, 
where middle class and some poor women embroider and work at 
ckundadi or silk and calico knotting, a clever hahd earns as much 
as 8 annas or a rupee a day. Others sew for wsgss, and some ol 
the poor make patch-work caps of cotton or silk, earning in this way 
from its. 2 to Rs. 3 a month. Many friendless widows work as 
day labourers. Women of the cultivating Sunni Boboras and a few 
other classes work in the fields with their husbalids. 


Besides the occupations followed by Hindus afld ns well as 

by Musalmdns, there are some classes of "workmen almost all of whom 
are Musalmdns. The chief of these are musicians and dancers, brass 
hand and kettledrum players, 433 ; harber-surg^as, 1070 ; horse 
breakers cli&hult satodrs, 269 ; tinsmiths haldigars,^^^ i bangle-sellers 
in north GuiarSt, 1978; embroiderers and paper fiower -makers m 
south Gujardt, 446; butchers, 751: attdr and perfame sellers, 158, 
and fuel-sellers hatliidrds, 377. 

Except in so far as they stand in need of their rapital, IS^sal- 
mans ate, as craftsmen, in no way inferior to Hindus. T eir 
special skill in embroidery gives them a monopoly of the aiv, an 
tL secrets of the lead and silver work known aS bidr* and of the 
manufacture of glue, rest with a few Musalman families a y 

them strictly guarded. 
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sitiing'-room hailhal-y in some cases nsod also as a sleeping room. The 
two remaining rooms are set apart for the ladies of tuc honso, one for 
sleeping the other for sitting. If the honse has three stories, the 
two rooms on the second floor arc both used as sitting rooms for the 
ladies and the sleeping room is in the top story. Some rich houses 
have separate bath-rooms. But each has its water-room abihirlMnah, 
where, on a stone or lime and brick shelf or on a wooden platform stiuid 
two water iars their mouths covered with well-polished longhandlcd 
hi-ass or copper caps e.'illed sarposhes, a ladle dunga, and several 
metal enps abkhoruR, of diffcient shapes. A house of this description 
would cost to bn'.ld about Bs. 2000 and to rent about Bs. 6 a month. 

North of the Main, the houses are much less large and loomy and 
are gcncrivlly two stories high. The walls are of brick and mortar, 
idastercd outside with a red blue or rose wash, and the roof is of 
tile. As a rule they are built on a plinth raised tlirea or four 
feet above the road, and are cntei’ed by a flight of three or four stone 
or cement steps. Prom the fear of being robbed, the old Ahmcddbdd 
houses whioh date from the time of the Peshwds (a.d. 1757-1817) 
have fewer uundows than the houses of south Gujanit. But in new 
houses this peculiarity has been given up. In front, supported on 
wooden pillars and enclosed by a brightly painted low iron railing, 
is a veranda about six feet wide. The house door is of massive .wood 
with brass bosses. AVithin it is the cntiance-room dcodi, about 
twelve feet square and ten high. Prom this a pasEago leads to an 
open ccmont-lincd oourlyaid about fifteen feet stiimro with a well and 
cisteni, the mouths of both raised two or three feet above 'the level of 
the ground. On one side of the court is tho cook-room .alwut six feet 
square and ten high with an open space above the ceiling for storing 
fuel. On the other side is the water-place with its stone shelf and 
earthen water-jars. Across the court, that is ojjpositc the entrance 
passage, with a small chamber on each side of it, is tho public room 
divdnklmnah, used for siUing or dining, and, if there is no bedroom 
near, for slceinng. Prom the lower to the iqjpcr stoicy aic generally 
two stairs, one near the entrance door leading to the two front rooms, 
the other a backstair leading to the two rooms behind the court. Of 
the front rooms, the largest, about fourteen feet square, is used as a 
public room and called dlvdnhlulnah', the other front rooms and the 
two back looms arc licdrooms. To build n house of this kind would 
cost about Ks. 1000 and to rent it from Es. 2 to Es, d- a month. 

Except that there Is a larger supply and th.at articles of European 
manufacture arc commoner, the furniture in south Gujardt docs not 
differ f j om ili.at in the noi Ih of tho province. The men's publio room 
mardunah, has its walls coloured generally with a brown or cbooolalo 
wash, with arabesqued^ scrolls from tho Kuraiin and dovc-sliapcd 
monograms or wadds jiickcd out in black and while ns a border and 
cornice.* Tho Hat surface of^ the nail is broken by niches and 
recesses. 'Ihc chief of these, in iJic middle of iho wall about five 


' * Tlio !$utAt cement woiIcrsbrXadini r.ri! very sliUliil in picking out these herders. 
But many of them are the uork of fricn'ls, • • 
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feet _s(|uarc, is tliu naui-htUiah or nine ciiambcrs. Tliis as well ns 
the smaller niches arc flilcd with omatncnls most of them china 
jilatcs and howls. The blank spaces on the walls arc hung with 
pictures,* chiclly landscapes, though of late yeais tho nracticc of 
Imnging up family photograjihs has become common.® The floor is 
covered with a country-made carpet, and on tho carpet opposite 
the middle of one of the walls is spread a Persian iiig called 
gliCilichah. On this again is hud a cushion or uiatticss and on the 
mattress near the wall a pillow. Hanged along the wall on either 
side of tho pillows arc sofas chairs or cnsy-cha is. In the middle of 
the room is a table with clocks inustcal-boses and other ornaments, 
and against one of the walls a gla«s>dnorcd cabinet with articles of 
Euroiwan glass or china waic and other nieknacks. From each corner 
of the ceiling hangs a glass lamp, fiom its middle a chandelier, and if 
space allows, a gaily cushioned cot jhula, swinging on hars of polished 
brass.® Tho w.ills of the womcn^s luom, especially of the room set apart 
for the mistress of the house, nrc of plain while. " Sometimes there arc 
niclics or recesses and rometimes none. Hut always about six feet 
from the ground a shelf runs round tliciooinfurnisbcd with (diinn, glass, 
and other ornaments. From the ceiling hangs a glass lam]) and :i 
swinging-cot jlinta. The floor is earpetc.! and on tho KJipet ng.ainst tho 
niiddlo of one of the walls arc set a mattress and cushion. A cot with 
logs of green .and gold, one or two stool-like scats pidi, and if there is 
a child a cradle patna, of red and j-cllow or bine Incimcr-wovk, and in a 
comer of tho room a brass lamp///«o5 tomplclo the fmnittirc. Except 
when their walls arc filled with e(ii»pcri»ota* and plates ranged on shelves 
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1 The pruliilutiim hy the I'roplitt of the jm-<s-iiin hj the riliHifiil of pietiins amt 
er.iTcii itniisei U utill oli«cncil hy the nllKioii^ |nit of the Mii.nliiolim i.f (:njar.it. 
JIxcL'iilto voinc of the Tirh aiu\ to th^ie oho lia\e neHtttl a we-trrii iilueatimi tho 
Im.ciico of ]>3ctnn’'< of niiiiiintetl ohjrriq in a rooin not miU tUiiitcs ))ra\er« prrforinctl 
ill (hat r(>oin, tiut i‘* lielicaul to preieiil thv tntiarcc <f .MliihV niigols of cmrcainl 
iinaey if nihnthtatci jilaro in the nnin. Iiiii«l'ra|Ti ami ]iirtiin-i of i‘lill-life rre 
ioliratcd, liiit rxrc]>t icnilN i.innoptaiim a'ul BrnliiM|iii.i nil pirtiin'-i are liiokid 0 ]ii)ii 
more or IC-.H lid-iriti-aiwi ilh or evil imiraaliuii’i. Mr. Jictice Aiiifr Ali (T.ife amt 
Tcacliin^j of Jliiliaiiiiiiail, I. fi70 • ST.'I) oli'int m T* e iv1i..;ioii of l»!nm lias heiii charpid 
nitli haeLnanlncc* in piliitin;; nod rridiilnn', tint it iniiil Iw home in iniinl that tliii 
pnihihUion . . j ii kiinilnr to llic Iieiitieiil eoninianilmruti . . , Us riciiirirnneo rr^ts 
njion the iiULtimtv iiintatrj of the pri'-I»1tmite .\rabs. Tollie early Kliislinis paintin;; 
nnd »tntuari n ere odious nmi nnlniifnl as rnililcinntie of hratlindsin, anil this deeply 
imptniiltd iroiiocinsni •airil them from relapsinj' into idolatry.. , 'l\i Mnimiiiiiiiid's 
pmhihition of praviii iiiingi s or p.itiiliiip:s in iiiO'<iiici tlio ncrUl is indeliud for tiio art of 
ara1ie*r|nc . . nml of oniaiiirntni wrUlnjf. 

* IJcaidcs till' landscapes, nhlrli are generally Ifiiropcan rohinrcil prints, lliera nre 
pictiitva of tn'o hiiuls • pictures of P« rshin heroes and Indian rciehritiri. ]iniiitnl In cliiniv 
nnd hy Cliiiieio nrti'ts ; and rclipiuiis pictures, vim it of Mahtnli Miidfnali niiii tho 
linrhald hongiil from n )iilgrini, or broiiplil as relies iiy mioii' friend or relatiio irlio has 
'dune the pil(;riinaor. 1 lieir pnee snrii s from 8 nniuis to Its. C. 

’ At Ahiiicdih.'iii in the houses of rirli .^'iinni tradiuf; }l»hnr.Ss tho slieirrs nru orins* 
mented uith roiri of iiiuch-]irircd old chiim enps plates nml spoons, nmdo to stick la 
Olio nnoUirr hy a ruincnt of cotton, hlaeh-rartb, and irlne. Tlie slielf oriiainriits in the 
honsea of thrifty middle class Musalnifiiis, t'nnni and MiUh It(ihor.ls, consist of liiirly 
lined and pniished coiijht and t.ra's dishes pots nml nips Trhieli call cuniinniut a price, 
Iiim'cscr old, tlislrad of tlic hrittie classirarc faiouivd hy tlic rirhecyiassei, 

* Among the rirli romo fainilici hair cupper rcsK'Is enough to iliiio n party of tno 
liiindrcd. When tlicy hare to giie n great feast the ]ioorcr classes Iiira the dishoi fruiii 
tiiidbi and Mornna tradcri or from cooks bhatidvd% 
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most of the other rooms have little hut a carpet or mat on the, floor 
and against the wall on one side a eushion or mattress. The total eost 
of the funutui'c of a rich man's house may be estimated at from 
Rs. 500 to Ks. 4000. 

As is the case with the dwellings of the rich, the houses of middle 
class Musalmans in south Gujarat differ from those in the north,^ In 
Ahmcdiibdd the plan varies in different parts of the city. In the 
Klidnpiir Shtlhpiir and Jamalpiir quarters they arc generally ono 
storied, the walls of brick and mortar and the roof of tile. Entering 
from the street through a door in the centre of a wall about seven feet 
high is an enclosed yai-d from twenty to forty feet square with n well 
or cistern and in one comer a shed for cooking. The side walls slope 
upwards towards the back of the enclosure where from a wall from 
tliirty to forty feet high a roof slopes forwards over the yard. The space 
covered by the roof is generally divided into three or five rooms with a 
centre hall divdnkhdnah, having on either side one or two rooms serving 
ns bed, sitting, and store rooms. To build a house of this kind w’ould 
cost from Rs. 400 to Rs. GOO, and its monthly rent would run fr om Re. 1 
to Rs. 3. In the Kdlupur quarter of Ahmcddbiid the houses are built 
on a different and better plan, much like that described above as a rich 
Ahmcddbdd Musalmdn's house. To build a house of Uiis class would 
cost from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 2000, and its monthly rent would A'ary from 
Rs. to Rs. 2. 

South of the Mahi the houses of middle class IMusalmdtts are larger 
and better built. They are seldom more than two stories high. The 
walls for about terr feet are of brick and above that of wood. The 
roof is tiled. Each floor has gcrrerally four rooms. But unless the 
family is very large, the groundfloor rooms arc seldom used. The 
stair is generally stecir, little easier to mount than a ladder. The first 
room in the upper story is the men’s room marddnali. Besides tho 
men's room there arc three others, a kitchen and storeroom, a ladies 
room, and a sitting room. The floors are of wood or eowduuged earth, 
and the ceiling of cloth or wood, and each room has at least two 
windows covered Avitli green or red blinds of coloured bamboo. Most 
houses have a well. The more used rooms have tho floor covered with 
mats and carpets, tho less used with mats only. To build a house of 
this class would cost from Rs. 1000 to Rs. SOOp, and its moutldy rent 
would run from He. 1 to Rs. 4, 

In the houses of the middle class Muhammadans of AliuicddMd and 
Kaiia there is sometimes an inconvenient lack of furniture. In the open 
hall there is nothing but a swinging cot or two, a cushion and a pillow’, 
a bedstead, and a Puislan rng ghalichalt. The total cost of the furniture 
of a house of this class may be estimated at from Its. 200 to Rs. 500. 
In south Gujaritt besides several chairs a table and a cupboard, the 
shelves arc ornamented with small bright trays and other glass or china 
ware. The water-shelf too is blight with a wcU-pobshed pile of brass 
and copper pots, and in different parts of tho houso oro handsome 
brass-bound boxes. The floor of the women's room is matted. Besides 


_ ’ Hrciy tniddle class Mnsalm&n is unions to tare a bouio of Lis own. 9.'o live In a 
tired tonsc in cue’s tirttpUcc is considered mean. , 
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a swinging cot it contains a bedstead witli a carpet laid down before it, 
coat, and a brass lamp /lYjos. In the Idtclion cooking vessels and pots 
are arranged, and on tlic iloor is a small bnudmill worked by the 
kitchen mnid.^ The total cost of the furniture of a bouse of tliis class 
may be cstiuinted at from Cs. 400 to Its. 500. 

The houses of the poor in Ahmcddbdd and Ivaira are nsadc of common 
claj’ and brick. The framework of the roof is of bamboo. If there 
hapjicus to be tin upper storey* thcic arc two rooms; if not there is only 
one with, up the middle, a wattlc-aud-danb partition. Each half of 
the room is about twcdix feet long by seven wide. A corner is chosen 
for the fire-place uhcrc the cooking jiots, most of lliem earthen, are 
kexit. The rest of the room serves for dining sitting and slccxiing. 
Unlike those in AhmcdiUi.'id the walls of the honecs of xioor MusalmAns 
ill Surat arc made of wood or unttlc-and-daub. Except that they 
have a loft maehhila, aliout three feel below the main roof, wlici'c fuel 
nnd lumber are stored, the inside of a x>oor Surat house is like that of 
a jioor Abmcd.ibiid house. At the liack is a yard hitda, about ten 
feet square with in some eases a well. The only furnilnrc in houses 
of {Ids class is a cot, a grindstone, a coverlet or two, nnd n few coxipcr 
and cartlicn pots. To build a house of this kind co»ts Its. oU to 
lls, 1 50 and to biro it alwnt S annas a month. When now the furniture 
costs Its. 40 to Its. 50.® To own n house is n great objcul .among poor 


' In Uio citivj of nortli n< licit ni of EOiitli Gujnr&t tonic old niUldIo clitsi families 
liiti c a i-tiira of Tci-cli cnungli to dine n inrtjr of tiio Iimidrcil guests. Viil tliU form of 
inic«tmciit li not now in u«o | cicn the wvll-to-do cliooic rntlicr to Idrc tlio ilislic*. 

* The (IclnlU of fnriiUntu kqit hj dilfcrcnt clastti u( MuciIiiUns nrci 
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Chap^ni. Mnsalmdns. With many families theiv money tronblca. dale {rora 

Cl Style of Living. ‘ IjoiTmv to build or to buy a bouse. 

Sty .Servasts. „ servants kept by a Musalmdn ivitb a yearly income of 

Ks. 2000 or upwards consists of a body servant or ralct Uidmulijir 
oii.Rs. G a mouth witli food as a rule; a cook idisarc/it ouRs, Sor 
Es. 10 a montli; a general servant to clean llio house .and go mcssanes 
on Es. 3 a month and food ; a lady’s maid mama or d>/ah on Rs. 5 a 
month with food ; a washerman (Uohi on Rs. 2 a raonllv) a Wiitevninn 
Ifus/iH on Es. d a month"; and a groom gais on Rs. 5 a month. 
Except in north Gujordt, where ho generally receives about Rs. C a 
year, the barber is paid one to four annas when called in to shave. In 
houses of the very rich or of landholders the barber is also the masMi 
that is the cleaner and lighlci’ of lamps, and the shampooer of bis master 
and bis quests. After lighting the lamj^s the torcbman generally 
kindles his masMl or torch made of rags rolled on an iron 0 }'lindcr 
about a yard long and about two inches in diameter. "When the torch is 
alight the toiclmian presents himself in the mole (hawing room or diiviu- 
hhanaJi, makes a low salutation sal&m, and posts himself near the door 
keeping his torch alight. After about an hour he withdraws and puts 
out and lays by his torch. If his mostci' has to go out at night 
the barber who in his office of light-bcaror is termed a niasMhhi, loads 
and lights the waj’. Except in Native States whoic the right to uso 
iho torch or mashul is bestowed ns a lewaid for good service the use of 
the torch has become obsolete. 

The GujarSb barlocr is notable for the elaboratcnras of his 
preparations. After leisurely and noisily wlictting bis razor on 
a hone and a leather strop he proceeds to rub water on the 
head and face of bis subject, from -time to time dipping his 
right fingeiB into a little copper or brass cup. On the wet 
head and face of bis customer he riihs a well-worn piece of 
cheap Europe or Indian soap. The length of this part of the 
operation, combined with the delicacy of touch of the manipulator are 
esteemed so pleasant as to form one of the chief attractions of shaviag. 
The customer with liis shoulders and back covered by a rod cotton 
scarf ■with a slit in the middle for the head, sits patiently with his hjad 
bowed before the barber, enjoying with closed eyes a sweet half-doziug 
repose produced by the rapid motions of the artist’s velvet fingers. The 
customer’s sweet lethargy is soothed by the ceaseless flow of siandal 
regarding the barber’s other customers, which glides glibly through his 
mischievous lips. After the whetting comes the clipping of the mous- 
tache and bc.n-d, that is shortening the ends of the monstacho, to tlic 
strict aiarit or legal shoitness nud rcdnuiig tlio Ijcard to the niiniintim 
five-finger length onlaincil by tbo Propliot. lie next takes a razor and 
gpves it a finishing whet on the skin of his bare arm or leg. In wliat 
lie calls h's Habat, literally place of art or safohel, the iKiibor carries a 
sheaf of razors largo middlesizcd and snial),^ lie sometimes cuts tho 
EngHsli 1 ttzor in two and gets tho pieces made into two small instrinncnle 
with ronml lacquered handles. These ho wields witli a lightness of 
liand which semis his subject oif iiiloa second doze. Not satisfied 
with shaving tho Iwa'l the Jiarbor^riins his blade over the forehead 
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the cUeeks and the neck o£ his customei, and even trims and gives an Chapter in. 

artificial curve to the eyebrows running down 'as far as the ej'elida 77- • 

and taking in turn the hairy growth on the rims of the cars and the or iiiving. 

idle on the nose. In the ease of customers who do not wish to shave SEsriirrs. 

the hair of tho Lead, the barber gives the hair on the brow an ornamental 

arebed outline. TThen the hair lino is marked the barber produces 

his tweezers and plucks out the hairs from the nostrils. After this 

he hunts out his nailentter, a small piece of iron about four inches in 

length with a broad end and an oblique edge, ^yith this he pares the 

pails of the fingers and toes. Before leaving he shaves the armpits and 

gives a parting shampoo to his customor’s neck shoulders and arms. 

Besides their pay and keep, these servants, who except the washerman 
waterman and Wber are Musalrndns, receive frequent presents. On Uio 
Ramazan Id they get from Bo. 1 to Be. 2 j on marriages and other 
joyous occasions they arc presented with new tnrbans-or entire suits of 
clones ; and, if tlic}' aro old and tinstcd, the master meets the cost of 
their wedding, A groom has a special source of profit in the fee, 
generally Bs. 2 less 8 annas for tho hire of the silver trappings, paid 
him when be takes his master’s horse to a wedding procession. The 
groom knows that this privilege is distastefiil to his master, and there- 
foro generally stipulates for tho concession in advanco. 

A rich Muhammadan keeps a horso, scarcely over moro than ikKtUits. 
one, or a pair o£ bullocks. Bullock carriages arc now going out of 
fashion as horse carriages broughams and phaetons in tho case of the 
rich, and two-wheeled shigiams in the case of the middle class aro 
coming into vogue. In ordinary years, including the groom’s pay, the 
monthly cost of keojnng a horse is not more than Bs, 20 to Bs. 30. 

Tho riding horso is also disnpiiearing from among the well-to-do. 

About fifty years ago (a.d. 184 7-1898) with his trained paces, his henna- 
stained crimson mane tail and fetlocks, and his gay quaint trappings 
the lading horse formed one of the most pictnrcsquofeatiu'cs of outdoor 
Musalmdn life in Gnjardt. The trappings, consisting of a white or 
white and yellow-bordered namda or felt 1 to Bs. 2), a hliogir 
or saddle of yellow and bine, or red and green, or black and white 
podded broadcloth (Bs. 5 to Bs. 20), with the headstall and crupper 
made of stout cotton nivar or braid covered and tightly sewn over 
with strips of green and red or other broadcloth matching the saddle 
and saddle-cloth (Rs. 5 to Bs. 10). These set off more gracefully tlie 
colour and symmetry of a good horse than the leather saddlery of the 
European style affected by the j'ounger genemtion. The martingale 
is a piece of stout oonntry-ra.vJo mashru or striped red or purple silk 
or in the ease of the very rich a strong thick K^hmir shawl, tightly 
fastened at one end to the leather or cotton girth and at tho other to 
the headstall, while the leather stirrup simps on which a pair of small 
brass stirrups are hung are 'covered by a j)ioco of creased coloured 
silk or maBlirii. The reins were either of leather covered with broad- 
cloth or of braided silk and silver thread. Riding as a recreation and 
horsemanship as an aceomplislimont having fallen into desuetude, the 
profession of the os jockey and horse-trainer has also 

disappeared. 'I'lic GnjarUt jockey was a clever horse-trainer. He not 
only broke his horse into easiness of pabo but taught him a number of 

a 6SQ— 18 
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<ih& U literally stops, -whioli combined comfort and ease with speed. Chief 
among these was the ralm&l correctly mhwur or the rondstci-’s pace. 
Anrnngzib (j.d. 165S-1707) in one of his letter's to his son Prince Adzam 
(Eukfidt-i- A'lamo'irl, PersianText, Letter Vlllth,pagc 5 CawnporoEdn.) 
thanks him for the present of a nilwar horse, the easiness of whoso 
paces “remind the old father of the tender solicitude of his loving 
young son.” The valmar is a pace which combines the ease of the 
amble with the speed of the trot, the horse being ' taught gracefully 
to avoid the jerky movements of both. It is the even run of 
the Pegu pony combined with an elegance of motion. Another pace 
is the Idniji in which the horse at each step drops on one of its forelegs 
keeping the other stiff. A third pace is the langdri resembling the 
rocking swooping and tossing run of the blackfaeed monkey or 
laitgitr. A fourth pace is the thirak half-rearing and plunging mede 
of progi'ession affected by rich young dandies during processions and 
fairs. The fifth and perhaps most useful pace is the shah-g&m roj'al-paee 
or brisk walk. A pair of large bullocks, for small bnllooks avo below 
a rich man’s dignity, including their driver’s pay of Ks. i to Es. 6, 
cost from Rs. 10 to 15 a month. Except the cow and the 
buffalo, cattle are seldom owned. One milch buffalo- cow is enough for 
a rlcli household, and, unless there are children, a cow is raro. IVhoro 
a horse or a bullock has to he fed, a cow does not cost more than Es. 10 
a month. Many middle class and most poor Musalmdns own goals. 
A breed of south Gujarilt goat called paliri is much esteemed owing 
to the large quantity of milk (from two to four pints) she yields. 
The price of a iJntin' goat varies from Es. 10 to Es. 15 and its monthly 
cost from four annas to a rupee. 

Especially in south Gujanit some middle class families keep dwarf 
bullocks called genids. Even in times of liigh grain prices these genidt 
do not cost more than Rs. 10 a month to keep. 

Some poor Musnlmdns rear fowls and oke out their income by the 
sale of cji'ckens and eggs. Rich and middle class, sometimes even 
poor, Gujai'dt ilusnlmdns keep game-cocks. The lovo of gamecocks 
has developed two fine breed of cocks the kulatig or thoroughbred 
(Anglo-Indian ImUam) and the rczafi. The hiking is a handsonio 
muscular bird^ with a diminutive comb and sparse fcatliors above the 
breast but with stout powerful legs and spurs. The rezah is a 
smaller but more muscular and pluckier’ bird ■with white eyes. A 
few rich Baroda and Broach Ariis.alin.ins have copied tlio north Indion 
fashion of keeping gome partridges tiiars and quails baler. Tlic 
fighting partridge and quail ai'c imported from north India. Thou- 
sands of rupees arc sometimes wagered on these cock and quail fights. 

South Giijaidt Alusalmtins arc fond of cats. White cats are specially 
prized as family pels ; black cats arc drc.adcd as spirit-homes in accord- 
ance with tlie holiol that cvil-p/jjjiff have a special liking to go about 
maldng mischief in the form of black tom-cats. In the same way 
black dogs are feared cspeciall}' if they h.avo black or fcvn m.arks alwvc 
the we.si The cat seems to have been a general pet with tlie Arabs of 
the Prophet^s day. One of the dearest of the Prophet's oomiKinimis, 
who is ako one of the most reliable narrators of his traditions and 
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table-talk, was from his groat love for those animals nick-natned 
by the Prophet Abu-Hureivah or Father o£ Kittens, a nickname by 
whioh he is more generally known to Isldm than, by his own name. 
Among Gnjardt Musalmans to kill a cat is sacrilege. AVherever a 
drop o£ cat's blood falls a ouvse is evirc to alight. 

Of birds parrots are kept, and are generally taught to speak by 
listening to the women of the family. TMie panot most prized for its 
quickness in^learning to speak is one a little bigger than the green 
country parrot wliich lias a red spot on .the wing. They are called 
Mohanpdris and are believed to coma from the I'dar bills in Mabi 
Kdntha. They are caught by AVaghris- when fledgelings and sold at 
Be.i to Re. 1 the piece. Of country parrots and paroquets those 
hatched in the nim or Indian lilac tree are much prized as ready 
learners. A^/w-bom parrots fetch prices almost equal to Mohanpflris. 
Cockatoos and red Java parrots {kdkd karoteds and nuris) are also 
cherished as pets. Many north Gujardt M usalmans have cages full 
of the red waxbill amaiavat Ksti'elda araandava or surhh^ found round 
Abmeddbdd. The cook is of a fine dark red with whitish spots and 
red bill and the hen of a grayish brown with orange bill. When 
perching at noon and evening these birds settle to one another in 
lines, the males when they are settled giving out a long musical note 
resembling the verse in the second chapter of the Kuradn descriptive 
of the rinreasoning ojjposition of the Arab infidels to the Prophet’s 
mission: Summtm bukmun 4m^itn fahum Id /srrynla Deaf dumb and 
blind they return not (unto wisdom) 1 

It is the spirit not the music of tho eoek waxbill that 
makes him prized. AVhen two cocks are let out before a cage of hens 
they fight with rare courage and skill. Poor Gujardt Musalmdus, 
generally /akin, are fond of rearing the chnndM or Indian lark 
Ghtlerita crestata and the agan another lark. Larks are kept in small 
cages which are tightly wi’apped round with white muslin. It is 
said that to keep a partridge or a lark is nnluoky. The saying is 
probably true ; for the keeper of a partridge or lark has to spend his 
mornings and evenings in the fields seeking the insects without which 
his pet pines and dies. Tho keeping of a monkey is also said to bring 
ill-luck and this is why monkeys are kept only by the very rich who 
own a largo stud of horses and who keep tho monkey chained at tho 
stable door to houso jealous or unfriendly glances: Tabele ki bald 
bandar par; The ill-lnck of tho stable falls on tbe monkey. Some rich 
Gujardt Jilusalmdns keep geeso and sometimes dnoks and guineafowl, 
bnt more as curiosities than for food. Gujarat Musalmans have a 
prejudice against turkeys on the ground tliat a turkey's gizzard 
resembles the liver of a pig. Peacocks as pets arc considered nnluckj'. 

Of tbe monthly expenditure mrder the general hoad_ of House it is 
difilcnlt to form an estimate. Among the rich and middle classes the 
house is generally handed down from father to sou, and of the expendi- 
ture on furniture no estimate can well bo made, tinder establishment 
tho monUily charges of tho rich arc estimated to vary from Bs. 80 to 
Rs- 40 and of tho middlo class from Bs. 5 to Bs. 10, 
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Chapter III. 
Style of Living. 

Dubes. 

Jtich Han, 


Indoors a rich Musalmdn wears n cap o£ velvet or embroidered 
cloth, or if his tastes .ore simple of plain cotton cloth. Ilis upper 
body is covered with n short shirt perahan of fine musliu and his lower 
is draped in cotton, cotton and silk called ilacha, or chintz trousers.’ 
In the oold season a waistcoat haheha of velvet, brocade, or broadcloth 
is sometimes worn. Except in the cold season when the rich and well- 
to-do put on seeks, in the house the feet arc bare. When ho goes out 
the rich Musalmdn changes his cap for a turban or scarf dupatfa wound 
loosely round the head* and over his shirt he draws a coat angarhha 
tight round the chest, and with rather full skirts hanging below the 
knee, made generally of muslin, embroidered broadcloth, or velvet, 
and costing Us. 2 to Rs. 50. His shoes are of tho finest leather 
embroidered and pointed ot tho toes. Sometimes, if fond of tho 
North India or Hindasl&ni dress ho puts on the light red leather or 
green shagreen shoes of Dehli known os c/tadawms or tcliinshahis. 
Tho ceremonial dross difiers from the ordinary outdoor dross only in 
being richer ; the tnrbau of gold cloth, the coat richly embroidered 
on the shoulders and back, the shoulder-scarf bordered with silk, 
and the trousers of brocade or Chinese silk-cotton.^ A rich man 


‘ Trousers arc various. The commonest is tho tiirmll or tight trouser known ns 
s/iarU or legal. Loose trousers tamndns or yhardrdi, thongh still wom, aro -fast 
liassing out ot fashion in favour of tho cut ond style of tho Eumish pantaloon. 

° Tho tvttbmt is ehielly worn in north QujaT.it where the diipatta is thrown as a 
scarf other across the shoulders or round the neck. Tho turban ordinarily worn 
in noitli and in south (jujar&t differs grcaQy. The folds of clotli wound round tho 
edge of a liiginvallcd particolonicd skullcap, tho wliole, hut for tiio thickness of its 
rim, mucli like a low-crowned English liat, suits well the steady hardworking citizen 
nf Surat; while the idle would-be soldicr-likc youth of north Gujnriit wears his turban 
jauntily on one side, its outer coils twisted like cords. In the south the scarf dupatin 
IS the favourite licaddrcss. Except among Sayods, wliosc colour is green, turbans arc 
wiiitc or red. Several Say ads wear peculiar turbans. Some Ilnkli.iri Sayads wear 
turbans of white or green muslin of a dome or cupola shape. Other Alimcdiiiiiid Say ads 
wear white or green turhius varying in size, whose inch-broad folds nro wound one upon 
onother with two crass folds at tho cud. Of (he dupatta two kinds nra worn, the plaiti 
Dlifika and the Dan&rns with gold borders. 

’ Among rich Musalmans tho fashion of dress is changing. The long fuiUlress 
robe jdma and the loose trousers lamman of the Dehli court have fallen into disnsc. 
Very gay articles of dress, golden turbans and broendo coats, nro not approved, and 
woollen coats buttoned to the neck and patcnt-Icatlicr shoes arc coming into use. 
Tlic details iu the text do not apply to all rich SfusalmAns. Sayods wear indoors a 
round white cap, a long sliirt, and loose trousers ; outdoors they wear turbans cither 
green or white and woollen cloaks tlidyah, Men 'of this class shun show or glitter. 
Except that the clonk iala, formerly worn open halfway down llio breast, is entirely given 
up and that tiic turban is white instead of green, Shiah Miiglmis dress like Sayads, 
Tlic newcomer or teildgati Fathan wears a loose cloth or seorf Ivngi, coiled round hb 
head, the loosest possible siurt, and a pair of trousers very loose above and tight at the 
calves. The last sixteen years (A.v. 18S3-189ii) base been marked by a further change 
in the dress of OnjarAt Slusalmans. Among the ricli, tiic middle doss, and others who 
have imbibed the western taint the Indian turban and tiic angarUia or innic nio slowly 
giving niaeo to the Turkish or Ecrrbn cap and to Englisii undcr-clotiiing and the frock- 
coat. Men of this class whose tastes uve not entirely vitiated by western models adopt 
tlio flowing skirted coat culled the thirtcani or tiio aehlan. Innovation in dress has not 
seriously affected the lower orders or the women. Still even among lower Mnsalmiiis 
the new taste shows itself in the yontVs unstarched collar-liko shirt-flap and in the 
open-frouted Ellscr-biittoned silk waistcoat ; among women the chief sign is the tiglit- 
Blecved tighl-waisted polta or jacket'. As rega^s material llio old cool muslins and . 
creamy silks (iViTcAas ond n»is) are giving place to sober broadcloth to soft cashmeres 
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1ms about Hftccn changes of dress ono orlnro of Hiem very cosily, tho 
whole representing Bs. -100 to Es. 700.* 

Uicb ilwsalmAnS own, nnil, Ihongh against Iho rides of Iboiv 
religion, ivoar Ko. 7 and chiefly Nos. 1 und 2 of tho ornnuicnts 
shown in Ihn list given below’. Their valuo varies from Es. 5000 
to Es. 40,000.® 


ani1to(nurr fi'iKct*. FortlirirunilcT-cIotliiiii; llii*iiirn of Oie Utirnil ictooln-car Kngtuti 
(lilrli nmt trouicn. iRcliiinl to Ar.it> fa*1i1on< uIIhtc to tlic peraian uliiit nnd 

pti/nna tran<cr<> of nliitc ir.iMliii nnd cotton cirr)>t thst tlic sliirt is ionper nnd that the 

inyiorsatc turtnt at the nnUc<. Tlic tnditSan oJiS y.* J/an 


tolaltndn l-ttanati Jainicn tmV.eri ‘ lie nlio imitates n vcoplcliclonps to that people,' 
is riplaineil to faronr the Kuropran eostame since it is the style of dress follonni Iiy the 
Turts. rnrtlirr {fit is nn imitatinn of the dress of nnlirlicYrts ills at least tite imitation 
•if a •' People of tlie Itoolt ’’ (nieaninp the fallvirers of tlm poipcl of Jesns), vrlicrens the 
old a’ipnrtin and tortan iras a enmprorai^o lietsrcen tlio dcr«s of idolalrons llajpiUs 
and Chapliatai Tnrtir«. Kicepl nnionp rleli Kiipllsli-spealers the fronry of Kiiropeati 
imitatinn lias not rraelicd tlie s^titfitaS. Still tliclialf-llnclish lialt-TurVlsh tlieinise is In 
f isronr anil Iradinp Isdics lean ton-nrils lVr.isn Turhlsli and Amli mtslcl* and to the u*e 
of Kiipli‘1i shoes Or slippers and stochiiips. In the nnttsr of omaiiieiits the pronouiicul 
letidcney Is to reject snlid poM for pearls nnd otlier precious rtoni-s. The wesrinp of 
InaTy nmaments in the nnv< and ears is iHcoinlnp le»s common. TliC liotinp of the 
iio'tril and cariiUpe and <if the carduln-s once held Impcratire is loohetl on with 
dhrarmir. 

• 31ic details are ; jfses'widii o-j., . /;M.Vss. 
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Style of Living. 
Dresb. 
Middle Class 
Man. 


Except that tlio tnaterials are of a clieapor quality, tlie drcss^ 
of a middle class man docs not differ from tlio dress of a ricli 
Musalman. Indoors they are the same. Out of doors tbo coat is 
probably of white calico or muslin, and on great occasions tlio dress 
is the same ns the i-ich man’s but less costly. ]\[ost middle class 
men have from six to eight changes of raiinont, tho whole repre- 
senting a cost of Es. 200 to Rs. 400. Of ornamonts a middle clacs 
MusalmSn owns and wears No. 7 of the list, worth from Rs. lOO to 
Rs. 200. A few men of this class also own Nos. 4* and 5, worth 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000. 


Poor Man, At home a poor man has his head his upper body and his feet 
Ijare and wears only a pair of trousers made of strong white 
cloth. Out of doors he puts on, besides his trousers, a turban of 
fine coloiu'cd cloth, sometimes a shirt of coarse muslin, a coat of 
cheap longcloth, and a pair of thieksoled leather shoes. On great 
occasions he wears a fresh suit of clothes, and bis holiday turban has a 
gold front. Most poor men have at least two turbans and foiw suits 
of clothes representing an original cost of Rs. 40 to Rs. 60.® Tho lower 


^ Tho dctAlIa ntc : ^rutaUnan Dren: MkVh ClanSran^ 
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* The details arc ; Drctf, Poor 3ilan, 
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orJcrs oC Jrus.ilniilns, esnocially liutolicre and cooke, are fniid of wear- 
ing ornaments. Tli''fc lliey wftir are Nos. 3, *1, anil ft of gold and 
Nos. 8 and 0 of .cilver, eo.'ting topetlier Its. IGOO to Its. 1200. 

TJio indoor drcs< of a Mnltamni.adan woman of rioli family is a 
scarf, a heaiWiawl oiliii, a hodico anyia, a gown pitAirti’, a shirt 
and a jiair of trousoi> izdr, Boutli of the Main the woman's 
headdre-s in (iujanit Ls the Ftsirf north of tho JInlii it i.s the 

shawl itvpaKa or sheet vihii. 'J'lie hodicc t7np{a is nhnosl always 
made of sill;, hrocade, or idoth of gidd, IstnlenHl willi gold and 
silver I.iee. As it i-. worn with the sleevclc-s shirt hiutfi the end of 
tho lioilit-e slcjve i-^ generally nineh cmltroklcred. The l(w.=e long- 
rleeved shirt / Mi’Z/rt of muslin or not is eiiihniiilcrcd on tlto neek and 
shoulders with gold l.aee and draju'S down to the ankles in full loose 
folds. Its colour varies ; rwl and light tints for maidens and 
married women, ilark-hlue hronzo or whito for old Iadie.<, nnd 
lironzc or hlaek for asiilow.s.- Of late a new dre^s, the hulli, like the 
htttUa c.vcepl I lint it i.s floevele--*, has been inlroduecd nnd is fast 
taking its jilacc. Tho trotisors iz'ir as a rule are of .silk. Nsccpl 
that the tr.iii-ero are liglitcr they aic iit shape tho same ns thoce 
worn hy men. Though they seldom leave the iiouse. rich Mns.aluutu 
women are careful alway.v to wc.nr shots. They are of tlie .''Ort known 
as mirriir cnrlwl in front, high*hec1ci\, nnd embroidered. As women 
of rich Mus.ihniln f.unilies are not nlloAvcil to apitcar in public, 
they have no sptvial outdoor dre.s«. The only iicculiarily is lh.at in tho 
rainy Eca'-on in going ahouL the open p.uts of the house instead of 
tiieir oidinary (•hoes they wear p.untpd wooden sandals k/iaddvnU, 
held to the foot hy a jx-g of silver or wootl slijipeil I>eluccn the great 
and fore too. Kxivpl tliat it i« of costlier materials, tho ccremoni.al dre.'s 
docs not dilTi'r from tlu' dress woni at onlinary tiincb. A.s the scarf 
niiiinl i.s not considered full dress, the Iieailgcar would lic the shawl 
dupnlUifX gniiz-j uiih gold or silver lace lymlcrr. Tho ImpiIicc is, if 
pos.sihlc, more liddy ornamnnicd than usual. The slcevetl shirt huiUa 
wotiM Is? of silver gauze Idfh, or of ifindm » c-hlh of sfllr and gold 
made at Uamiras, or of plain cloth covered with gold or silver l.acc. 
'J’hc tron-'erii would Im: ot linv-ido kioitkfi'tb, or of the costlie-'t silk, nnd 
in north Gujanit over tho tron-er-. is worn tho gown phfimi: with 
numerous folda of while gauze.’ A woman of rich family has 
gcneinlly six to ton changis of laimenl, Tiiiii at .Snnit would ho 
worth its. hOi) tilts. lOiJU, atidin the north, Avherc tho rich hend- 
searvcd O'/in" and the folded dr(*ss jihfitid: greatly incrca«e tho cost. 


Chapter nr. 
Stylo of Living. , 
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* 'Jlib rutnti? a ll*ro.''*conirrril rlalli alwiit Iwo nnfl a Jislf fstt frnni rnriirr la 
v'lriifr af co’.iI tlir' d. cniloii nr »tll. oil mw »Wo «Uh a Itmail liunli-r of lacc. 

The kIh! k nri ctilniia ailk or iiiiolin cl'itti iilmnl n} fci t Ov C fi I't. 

’ Tli'rt ruh: abunt colimr niijiliri to all «•( TOnir’ii aiiil to tin' liiailjjear ns well 

ns lu llii< Bimii. 

’ I.U.C the /((nis, to wJiWi Jl eiim'S|>niuU, till* is UTnmiiif; more ami more 

ttiinii'inimi. In the • .uth the is liy tlic lititle only ini her innri[n»u 

iiiy. When the cin'iiionyls over it Is I'ciii rally ronvi-ttoil tn siiiiii' otlu'TiIrcMi. Soiiiu 
rii 'll n'l'l fnu.'al familhs in ti'irth and ilmlli Uiijai.'it pre-erve thcic cosily m.arrin(;rt 
drtin'* for tno dr_t)iri’o KtncraliOiiir, • 4. . i. . 
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Chapter IIL 
Style of Living* 
Sbksb. 

Jlich Veman, 


it fvould vary from Re. 1500 to Re. 2000.* Though she would 
not have nearly all of the ornaments mentioned in the accompanying 
list,® a woman of rich family would have at least one or two 
specimens of each class of jcwolry, the whole varying in value from 
Es. 3000 to Rs. 10,000. 


1 Tho cletAils arc : J>ret\ JilA /Toman. 


AnncLE. 

Cosnioit. 

CbriuoxiAl. 

Torn,. 

Ko. 

Votne. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

rrom 

To 

Ttom 

To 

From 

To 



Its. 

a. 

Its. n. 


Its. 

a. 

Its. 

a. 


Its. 

a. 

Its. 


Headdresses ednis 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

0 

800 

0 

loot 

8 

12 

830 

0 

1010 

0 

Searres TiiMif/i 

c 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

60 

0 

100 

0 

12 

80 

0 

110 

0 

Bndices 

6 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

150 

0 

200 

0 

16 

ICO 

0 

220 

0 

Shirts, Xiidbtf and Xi(d* 


















c 

30 

0 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

160 

0 

12 

130 

0 

100 

0 

Trousers 

0 

iO 

0 

60 

0 

u 

160 

0 

200 

0 

18 

100 

0 

250 

0 

GoivnSfpixAudg .. 

2 

10 

0 

20 

0 

1 

60 

0 

100 

0 

3 

CO 

0 

120 

0 

bhoes 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

10 

0 

2 

7 

0 

11 

0 

Sandals 

1 

i 

8 

2 

0 

•• 



... 


1 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Total ... 

33 

129 

8 

uc 

0 

3il 

1033 

0 

nco 

0 

00 

1131 

8 

1044 

0 


* Tlio jowclry dctaili aro • jt/’itM/mitn Ornaiinent$t TTomon. 


No. 

Amcti;. 

SlmsiAi,. 

10 

Head Ornament, faflan 

btrliiff^ oC Fcarls 
or OenK. 

11 

Moon and Stm, r/iditr/* 
tara. 

Gold Clislns with 
crescent pond* 
nnts of Bmrls k 
Gems* 

12 

Tho Fcacock, mCr 

Gold and Precious 
Stones 

13 

Brow Ornament, fila... 

Pearl and Gold ... 

14 

TheKarrIng,p<fnr hiUin 
or Ical’shapedcanlncr.l 

Gold or Slkcr . . 

15 

Tlie Tliorn, Ac(nf<f ... 

rrecloas StoQCe . 

10 

Ear TlowentiaranpJitil. 


17 

Dell I.amnir^.;Aimi(df 

Gold ... „. 

1H 

Ear Oruainent. ItiftJi .. 

Gold or Gems ... 

10 

Earrlne., iOK-l'e-iitte... 

DUtn 

20 

nitto miirli 

Gold end Pearls , 

21 

Ditto dwr 

Jewel Pendants 

AO 

Ko«ering8| ii<ifA i 

GoH ITito with 
two Pearls and a 
Gem. 

23 

Ditto £i(/i[lr3 

Ditto „ 

2t 

Ditto Adfjfa * 

Goins nr Poarls ... 

25 

Ditto W^ar 

A small natk (22). 

26 

Necklace, ddnfi 

Alternated Gold k 
P^arl llead^ 

27 

Ditto tttliijMitin 0 ^ 
basll-M 
neckhiec. 

Gold 




Brolilc«l across tbo, 
temples. 

llan^rs donn me 
temple. 

ILinpi dovn the lcrt| 
temple. 

Hunj; from the 
head by 
black braids. 

In tlie npiicr Tim ...| 

Ditto 
In the ]nbo 
Ditto 
Id Inner cartlh^.Ml 
In the outer tlm 
Inimnt Rartllagc 
In tho lobe 
A la tee ring worn 
the le/t nostril. 


rartllage. 

In left no^ttrll 
Ditto 

Bou d the neck 
Ditto 


Carrlcil over .. CIO 


7AI.VS. 


Total. 


Gold, 

Bilnr. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Ns. 

Its. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

Its. 

(fO 

100 

.»• 

... 

w 

100 

30 

60 

•»* 

- 

30 

60 

30 

60 


•n 

30 

CO 

60 

60 

... 

... 

60 

10 

CO 

100 

10 

20 

;o 

120 

60 

200 



CO 

200 

60 

^100 



60 

100 

PO 

100 

M. 

u. 

SO 

100 

40 

100 

■ as 

... 

40 

100 

20 

60 

m^m 


20 

60 

10 

SO 


Ill 

10 

SO 

00 

100 

• •• 


0) 

100 

60 

COO 

«ll 


DO 

100 

SO 

60 

... 

... 

20 

CO 

10 

60 



10 

60 

20 

40 



20 

40 

20 

600 


... 

20 

COO 

CO 

100 

... 

... 

60 

100 

GIO 

2260 

10 

20 

000 

1810 


J ailrer Is wont br tho hirer ch**es. * 9 A rcreinnnlal oraamenf irora hr married lulled, 

as. **** marriog^^or, at 'tha bto't, till tho birth of the first child. 

AbmiMAind wonon rrenr It all thoir Ilre^, , 

• The Adrtffl lakes the place of (he noth In common u<c. 


Ill 
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In north Gujarat middle class Musalman women wear neither the 
sleeved nor the sleeveless shirt hudta and hudti. Their indoor garments 
are the sliawl dupatla or odni bodice and trousers, and, to cover 
the body between tho bodice and the trousers, nn apron of red or 
of white cloth about a foot square. With this exception, save that it 
is of less costly materials,, the indoor and the eeromonial dress of 
middle class women does not differ from that of the rich. In south 
Gujarat, as both rich and middle class women are kept always in 
private, they have no special outdoor dress. Bnt in north Gujarat the 
practice is a little less strict, and women may pay visits at night with 
their liead and face hid in a sheet eMdar, and their body mnffled in 
the loose folds of tho pfuhtcih. In Ahmcdabiid the women of flic 
Sunni, and in Surat the women of the Shidh Bohords, wearing tlic long 
veil or 6nr^-a are allowed to go out in the daytime. Aliddle class 
'MnsalmiSn women living in Bohora loealitles follow their neighbours in 
this custom, and go out during the day in tho Bohora veil or sheet. A 
woman of a middle class family would have from sis. to eight changes 
of luimcnt. In Surat and Broach this represents a cost of Bs. 150 to 
Bs. 300, and in the north where the headdress odut and the gown 
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Dbess. 
Middle Clast 
n’omau. 


Muiatitutn Oruameitt*, If'enien — Cdniinned. 


Ha, 

Ktve. 

Hat>«S\Ii. 

UiK. 

f 

Vau b. 


Tea Kt,. 

OoM. 

1 btl\cr. 


From 

To 

Fmin 

Tu 

From 

To 





R*. 

Rs. 

n*. 

nir. 

It*. 




* 

Drenglit nrer .. 

Gie 

2200 

JO 

so 

COO 

1810 

2A' 

XccklacCa 4(ri>/At* 

FrccUio^ Stonc^oo 

Ronnd the neck .. 

200 

noo 


... 

200 

601 

29 

Ditto cAffjNji tXnfi 

Gold and Poarl^,. 

To lump to the chest. 

10 

100 



40 

100 

30 

Ditto wilfo . 


DettO 

CO 

100 



60 

100 

31 

Ponbic Girlaiicli IhufilJi* 

Two rtrlnsr 

To hang <o <lie 

300 

000 

... 


soo 

£0J 



ol Gold Bead". 

waist. 







32 

Single Carl'iiii], a^hraj! 

String* of Gold 

To hang below the 

300 

600 

aaa 

... 

200 

600 


talutr,9 

Coinn 








33 

3taa;ch‘tlne(l KccUacCi 

A ftring of Gold 

Ditto 

100 

200 

— T 


100 

SOO 



and Ooiii*. 








31 

HMklacci cAiiii}an4i(lr. 

Gold and Faarl* . 

IdOA'-e neehlaao . 

200 

600 

u. 


200 

600 


Anrilctfi. bttguband •. 

Flam Gold Bind . 

0«cr tho olbow 

200 

60) 

... 

•SM 

200 

con 

3«J 

Ditto jtihdnjjiri ..e 

lYnrkcd dlllo .. 

Ditto 

200 

600 

--1 

•tm 

200 

fiOi) 

37 

Bracelcti** 

Wnrkod Gobi 

Quo on ovch . 

5') 

200 



r.o 

200 

as 

Ditto wfi/doiicAi 

Ditto or Silver 

Ditto 

60 

200 

tu 

.1. 

60 

soo 

30 

ItenRlea, r/iAdtU? 

PStIo 

Ditto 

300 

800 

... 

.M 

20.1 

300 

1** 

Finger angnthi B. 

Gold or Sih cr .. 

On the finger* ... 

SO 

lOJ 

5 

10 

23 

ICO 

•It 

Aiiklet^f 

Gold or Stiver 

Itnand both ankle.?. 

boo 

1000 

60 

.HX) 

baiU 

ISO] 



Oliain, 








4S 

Ditto l(td4icfidrat..w 


Tlirco each ankle... 

■ 1* 


S) 

60 

SO 

CO 

4eS 

Ditto waktulL U e. 

Gold avul SlUcr 

Ono on e^vh aaklo... 

.. 

. 1 

SO 

50 

20 

60 



Chain*. 








41 

Ditto AdliilHt 

Gold nndKIher.. 

Ditto 

bo 

100 

50 

CO 

70 

150 

43 

Ditto «.e 

Twisted broad 

DlKo 


BU 

SO 

CO 


60 



SiUorClutlnwiih 










Bells and Ring*. 








40 

Too Dines, iwhra .. 

Sihar or Gold - 

Dig and middle toe. 

SO 

DO 

10 

20 

30 

70 

47 

Ditto frir/imi 

Sliver Bell* and 

On the middle toe . 

... 

... 

SJ 

s 

21 

fi 




Total .. 

2010 

7710 

1571 

435 

30871 

8105 


t A. favourKo onmtncnl. n BlhctKomlir Ifco paor ; gold cliiolly bj glrK 

7, Mill cr worn bTtlioinor; gold chicnrVrgirla. . „ 

*TVie middle fhigor in lelt ban bernuto ol llio belief Ihit snr i>»« woaiing r.ug^ on ihe middle 
Huger in likely to be bitloiib, n rcondon. The olliPr finger* an ut cacb Joint corered with Tinge and 
on tbo ihumb ten miniature mirror on the back of a ring. 

n320-J4 
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Style of living. 

'Dtass. 

Foot 

M’omaH, 


jnsliwaz atlJ coiisiJernbly to the cost from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600/ she 
wovild generally have almost all the ornaments omied by a licli woman 
but of cheaper make. The value of the whole set may le estimated 
at Rs. 2000 to Rs. 4000. 

The indoor dress of a poor woman" in south Gujardt is^ over the 
head, a scarf dtipaUa of coaite cotton cloth, a shirt Inidia of cheap 
longcloth generally worn without a bodice, and a pair of trousers 
Mr of striped countiy cloth called simi. In north Gujarat a poor 
woman wears over her lieiid and face a large sheet- like shaAvl othi 
of coarse cotton cloth, a l^odicc, and hanging from it in front 
an apron-like flap of ml cloth, and a pair of tronseis of striped 
country clotli. IVithin doors, loth in north .and sfAith Gnjarnt, the 
women of poor families keep their feet hare. (Jut of doors, for llie 
women of poor families must go out to aaoiIc, poor Avomeii in soiilli 
Gujarat AA'car a lai'ge theet pichdi of coarse cotton cloth covering 
the greater part of the body from the head to the knees. In north 
Gujarat they Avear over their heads and faces a tearf ihipat/a of coorso 
ootton cloth. EA’cn out of doors they generally AA-alk barefoot, 
ll'lien they AA-eav shoes thcy'Aisc the long-pointed leather shoo knoAvn 
as 9)1 (Or. •. ( In great oec-isions a poor AA’oman Aveais an omliroidoicd 
or sih'crlace scarf tfitpof/c, a ncAV or at least frotlily dyed .shirt, a 
liair of silk or chintz troAisers, and a pair of slices, hlost poor u'omen 
hni'e at least four changes of roimont. 'i'his in .Smat mpiesenls 


* Tlie (letaih nre s 


Article 


1 nw<MTC«pe^, fHh}in *. 
f Dnii!oc< 

{ Shuts I orlHfJti* 
I * 

5 Muk**! ijoii*) 

I Sardftl^ (ihttn) ^ » 

Total „ 


Cov)i>>y. 

C'fai;iVD,ff ‘In 

Tout. 

Xn. 

Vahic. 

Ko 

Vritw, 

N.. 

Value. 

Vront 

■ro 

Prom 

Tn 

rrrtm J To 


Bf. I*. 

B«. «. 


Bp, a. 

n*. a. 


R«, 0. ’ Be, n. 

G 

S» 0 

40 n 

i 

KO D 

200 0 

10 

1 19 0 1 its 0 

0 

19 0 

•JO 0 

4 

:i> 0 

10 u 

JO 

10 0 ^0 0 

4 

ID 0 

20 0 

4 

2‘> 1) 

40 0 

$ 

80 o' <SI) 0 

0 

10 0 

:o 0 

4 

40 0 

0 

JO 

AO l> ( JfX) 0 

! 1 

1 0 

JO 0 

4 

20 0 

to 0 

(i 

21 o' AO 0 

1 

r» 0 

JO 0 

3 

20 P 

101 <1 

n 

2.} OtJIO 0 

1 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

.*r 0 

a fi 

it 

4 0 i 7 0 

; 1 

1 8 

3 0 

... 

... 


1 

is: a 0 

29 

a 8 

123 0 

21 

VM 0 

Ml 0 

32 

ait 8 030 0 

t 


* The .lotoils are : XtmtMiln Jitcu, 7W lloum. 


ARTfCLF. 

1 

rosvoK. 

CfctlRUOXIAIn 

lOTlL. 

Xo 

Value. 



Va 

no. 

r 

1 VeJic, 

From 1 

To 

Kroiii 

' Kmh 

To 

f 

1 


a*, a. ! 

ii«. ». 


ns 

a 

n*". a. 

I a*, a. 


UcatJ(lre*«^o«, ntui* ... 


I o) 

2 ff 

3 


f* 

.» (I 

r, » 8 

7 a 

1 Scancs 1 iiiiufN 

: 

1 0, 

2 0 



ti 

0 

:i 3 h 

7 0 

. IIMIolm . . ... , « 

2 

1 (1 1 

2 0 

1 

1 

(} 

2 8 

n 2 0 

t 0 

i Mitri*. X N«ri4(« nr X Nfl(M 


- “t 

t n 

1 

I 

0 

G ,(T 

!! 1 r. u 

JO 0 

iTVnmorplinlrt).- « 

s 

1 ol 

2 0 

I 

1 

8 

H (1 

3 ’ 2 6 

A 0 

j llOHtU 9^aXir<l; ... * 

I 1 

a 1) 1 

n 0 

1 

a 

ri 

JO 0 

2 ’ 13 0 

1G 0 

( Slmc^ ij al»j , . 

>! 

1 (>, 

l 8 ; 

r 

1 

K 

3 0 

2 ' 2 h 

1 H 

} Tot'll « 

wi 

12 11 j 

1') .8 i 

1 

21 

n 

SI O 

ID 1 8:i 0 

r.i & 
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when uuM', a cost of Ifs. 40 to Jfs. 60j and in north Gujarat, from 
ihelr not wc.u'ing Bhects pieftodi, ehirts hudt-i, or ehoee, the cost is 
■Jessj varying from Jls. 30 to Its. 40. The ornaments owned by poor 
women are Nos. 20 23 26 27 and 38 of gold, and Nos. 14 40 and 
46 of silver, costing altogether'lts. 100 to Bs. 200. Of these Nos. 14 
23 and 26 are in daily use ; the rest are worn on special oocasions. In 
south Gujardt the women of the butcher and cook class, and in noiiih 
Gujarat all the lower order of women wear in their cars numerous 
heavy silver rings and silver leaves pdii/, by which the rim of the ear 
.is almost dragged down and sometimes tom. The women of some of 
the lower classes wear constantly before marriage, but never as widows, 
the large nosering (No. 22), mth false pearls or rubies. South 
of the Malii, after the birth of a child women cease to wear the small 
nosering luldk (No. 23). Except in the mso of old or widowed women, 
bangles are seldom of silver, silver bangles being known as mathis or 
ovil-oncB. North of the Alahf bangles are of glass, to the south of wax 
and gold or silver tinsel. On great occasions even the poorest woman 
is careful to appear with a good show of ornaments. If she has few 
of her own she will borrow or got her husband to borrow. If this fails 
she will stay at home rather than go in public with, as the s.i 3 dng is, 
her limbs bare. 

Up to four j'tois of age the cliildreu of rich and middle class parents, 
both boj's and girls are dressed alike, in a round cap of simple or gold 
clotli and a loose shirt Irndla reaching to the knee. During their iirst 
four years the children of the poor, cxcei)t that the girls wear short 
dinwcrs, are left entirely without clothes. After about four, that is 
the bismilldk or initiation time, the boy is dressctl like his father, and, 
except that till she is twelve years old she continues, to wear the cap, 
and until she is married has her gown cut in a narrow slit in front, the 
girl is dressed like her mother. As they' grow up the cost of clothing 
a child comes by degrees to equal the charges for an adult. But for 
some y'cars after the bisiniKdh, or say from abant five to ten the cost 
is less. For a boy aud a girl tho expeuebture is much the same. In a 
rich family Bs, 200 to Bs. 300 ; in a middle class family Ils. 100 to 
Es. 200 ; and in a poor family Hs. 20 to Bs. 30,^ The children of tho 
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Siisss. 

Foor 

U'pMiail. 


Children. 


' 'i'lic (tctnilsaTe : ChJdren. 


Kiai. 


! Coiiimoii* 

, C'crcmonla], 

Tiital. 

: i,-. 

f 

VaUto. 


Value. 


Value* 

IVoiri 

To 


fivrM 

To 

Troin 

To 

*< 

IkKo A. 

an. a. 



Il9. P* 


ns* a 

Its. a. 


9 U 

1 0 

1 

5 0 

20 0 


7 0 

21 0 

OoaU ... , 

10 0 

so 0 

1 

WK» 0 

UO II 

\0 

IIU 0 

Kii 0 

jhhirN .. ...Mi 

3 0 

G 0 

1 

.4 0 

» 0 

lU 

T U 

11 0 

iTroiisuris(]».\ir4) * l‘i 

3 0 

b 0 

1 

30 0 

10 0 

10 

31 0 

IG U 

fflittoj. 1 

1 V 

2 U 

1 

S- 0 

4 0 

2 


G 0 

rurb-tii M.> * • 

1 


Urn 

. 2 

20 0 

. 40 0 

■ 

20 0 

. 10 6 

\ 




* 





Total ...; 39 

10 0 

0 


ICl 0 

B9 0 

C3 

ISO 0 

ffJ7 0 

- • t « T 


• 

* 
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poor wear no ornaments save perhaps a votive collar or anldefc of thin 
silver wire costjng from Re. 1 to Rs. 4. The oniaments worn by tho 
childi-bn of the lich and middle classes are, before bismilluh golden 
bracelets jwhottehis worth Rs. 20 and silver anklets kadis worth Rs, 5, 
Those arc gcncinlly presented by fiicnds on the si.vth day after birth. 
Unless lie is the subject of a row a boy seldom weal's ornaments/ but 
girls of rich nud middle class families nave often a considerable storc," 


Seotion III.— Food. 


South Gujarat Musalmdus are fond of good cheer and good living ; 
those of the north are abstemious and frugal almost to stinginess. 
Among tho higher classes a Musalmiin’s food consists of wheat 
bread, and among the lower classes of Indian millet /modn bread in 
the north and of .spiked millet Mjri bread in the south, with, for the 
rich, vegetables mutton fish curds and whey, and for tlio poor 
generally one of these articles. They drink tea and coffee. Tea 
forms tho morning drink of the rich and the middle classes ; cofibc 


Mutatmdn 3)re$*, CAiltfiYH-^conthmed. 


Mll>i»i,o CiAjl9» 


* Cummoa* 

Ccretaoulal. 

Total. 

Ko 

Value . 

Ko. 

Value. 

^ VMiic, 

Trom 

To 


Fiom 

To 


Troin 

To 

l‘.M' • • . ^ 1 

CtMtb .. 12 

. . ]v 

IVundCrs 12 

Bhnes ] 

lurljdn . 

l«s. &• 
1 0 
10 0 

1 8 

1 8 

0 8 

n 

2 0 
SO 0 
3 U 

8 0 

1 D 

1 

4 

4 

4 

a 

a 

l^B. n* 
5 0 
60 0 

4 0 
10 0 

1 0 
20 0 

a. 
lU u 
KO 0 

0 0 
20 0 
S 0 
30 0 

•» 

10 

16 

J» 

1 

]»«* 

0 0 
T« 0 

6 0 

11 8 

1 A 
SO 0 

aifio n* 
12 0 
120 U 

8 0 
S3 0 
a 0 
30 0 

Total . I SS 

11 8 

20 0 


aoo (t 

107 0 

63 

101 6 

IDO 0 


Ai:tkls, 

_ 

PoOB. 

TotnU 

Commono 

Ccrrnionlil. 

TotnL 

Xo 

Viilue. 

Ko. 

VoIbc, 

Ko, 

1 Value. 

Ko 

Value. 

I'lulii To 

Prom 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

'■•'n 

whirls . . 
Trouavib (iKilrti). 
6)ll>Cd 

Tiirlian 

Total 

9 

1 

i 

n 

4 

z 



«». i>.{Bsa. 
0 8 11 0 
•i Oil 0 
0 8 1 1 « 

1 0 , S 0 

1 

■i 

1»*% ft. 

S 8 

* 

i's 

V 0 

p. 

6 0 

S D 

i"'o 
a 0 

n 

1 

2 

6 

I 

1 

n^, a. 

3 0 

0 0 
U b 

3 0 

0 ti 

S 8 

R«. 1 ' 

0 01 0 
11 0 3; 

I « 1 31 

S O' 87 

1 C, 1! 

5 0| 4 

R". a. 

10 0 
166 0 
13 8 
30 b 
6 8 
4S 0 

303 8 

Rp* n. 
.42 C 
«001 0 
20 0 
71 0 
10 0 
75 0 

n 

1 ojs 0 

6 

11 8 

10 D 

SG 

IS a 

23 oij:3 

610 (1 
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is tlia beverage of v’omeiij^ luiddle class men, and such of the poorer 
orders ns can afford it.® 

A rich Siusalindn takes three meals a day. A seven o’clock 
breakfast of tea or coffee and sweets : a midday meal of unleavened 
bread, soup kalia, minced meat hhm or kofta, cream naldi, vegetables 
and sometimes rice, with for drink tea or sometimes shorhal sugared- 
watcr : and nbont seven, an evening meal of rice, rice and pnlsc 
Jthichdi or rice and meat pufao, with clarified butter and some kind 
of meat or fish, or kadi a dish made of curds mangoes lemons or 
plantains, and in some families sugared-water shcrlut. 

Middle class Musalmtlus in Surat and Broach live well. They 
take three meals a day. In the early morning a cup of tea or coffee 
with or without a piece of a special kind of wafer-bread; about 
eleven o’clock a regular morning meal luisMa of unleavened bread 
and mutton with or without vegetables or cream ; and about six 
o’clock an evening meal KMna of rice and clarified butter,® and 
mutton-sonp, or pulse, or rice and pulse khichdi, and curds, or 
mutton-soup or kadi, that is curds and whey, grninflour, and 
turmci'ic. North of the Main the food of the middle classes is, 
compared with that of south Gujardt scanty and cheap almost to 
stinginess. The morning meal is of vegetables or pulse with 
occasionally a dish of mutton. The evening meal is still simpler, 
rice and pulse with no relish but clarified butter, and a salad or 
kachumlar of onions dry-chillies and tamarind-water. 

The poor Musahnan takes two meals a day. Breakfast generally 
about eleven, of millet ‘ cakes fish pnlsc and water. For dinnci-, 
about seven in the evening, rice and pulse srith a little clarified 
butter, and as a relish onions and chillies and water. Except on 
festivals and at public dinners, perhaps about twenty da^’s in the 
year, a poor Musalindn seldom has a good meal of any animal food 
but fish. In south Gujardt where he can easily obtain fresh fish 
the poor Musalmdn lives almost wholly on fish and jamiri bread or 
lice and pulse. He can get a xiound of fresh htmlut Harjwdon 
nehercus or Bombay-duck for a copper or two or as much of small 
fry and prawn. These stewed into a thin soup form his daily con- 
diment. The north Gujarat poor Muslim sometimes has a dish of 
dry prawns cooked in the same way. 


> Mnlnimnadans abjtnin from ntcli food as is foiUddcn in tlio KiU’oAii. TIicso aro 
the blood of all animals, and tlio flcsli of the clcpliant, tlio ns). the mule, the liug, 
animals that cat flesh, and scalelcss fish, and auvli birds of ptoy os hnra lon^ tnlons and 
curved beaks and niiinials. blxecpt flsh, on whom the namo ot AUdb is not proiiounccd 
when siaugbtored, Muslims of tbo Sluifnl school sneli os tlio ISdrds Sayods, many of 
tlio Anbs, ond the Nairaits aeo not forbidden tlio uso of scalclcss fish. _ Of rcgotnhlcs 
Mnsalnidns cat nil except yams. Mnsbrooiiis tbougli not forbidden nro disliked. 

= Tlicy drink tbo milk ot tbo cmv bnltalo and goat j tlio milk of tho marc nnd camel 
is not forbidden. Sugar and milk arc taken with tea nnd cottec is drunk by itself, 
s 'I'lio middle classes take great carc' not to waste clarified butter. -A smoil* rather 
deep copper pot set in the middle otf a hot dish of riciv or rieo and pulse, w kept melted 
by tbo beat. Into this pot tbo fingers arc dipped Ijoforo each inoutbfiil, and tins uMstc 
of pouring tbo siholo over the rieo is saved. : . • ‘ ^ ^ n - > 

* Indian miUctyairdri iu south spUtfd millet iiiy'i'i iu north Gujarat. 
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Ill all rich families some articles of food arc laid in by the year, 
others bj* the month, and a third set from day to day. The yearly 
supplies arc, rice bought in October, ivheat in March, millet and 
pulse in December, and in some cases oil for lighting and cook- 
ing and firewood in June. The monthly supplies are - clarified 
butter, salt, ten, and coffee. The dail}'- supplies are animal food, 
vegetables, fi-uit, spices, sugar, betel-leaf, and sometimes tobacco. 
TVliere opium is eaten enough is kept to last for a fortnight.^ The 
middle class Musahndn’s yearly supplies are rice, wheat, pulse, 
millet, oil, salt, and fuel.® The monthly supplies are charilied butter, 
opium, tea, and sometimes coffee. The daily supplies arc mutton, 
vegetables, fruit, tobacco, betel-leaf, and spices. Except grain, of 
which all who can lay in a monthly store, the poor buy all their 
food daily. 

The daily cost of food in a rich IMus.'ilman family of five persons, 
a mnn his wife and child and two dependants, living in comfort 
but not extravagance, would be on simple articles about Its. 2.® 
The daily cost of food in a middle class family of three persons, the 
husband wife and child, living in a style of moderate frugalncss 
would be on simple articles about 12 annas.^ The daily cost of a 
poor family of three persons, the husband wife and child, would be 
about 4 annas ® 

Tlic only intoxicating drug in favour among Gujarat Musnlmaus 
is opium. In the south it i.s not in general use. There the opium 
cater is a marked man, known as the dreamer or lotus-eater jiimd', 
or the boo shehedmaMi, from his fondness for opium sweets. In 
the north opium is an ordinary luxury and is supplied even at 
funerals. It is eaten and also taken dissolved in water, and enough 
for a month's use is generally kept in store. To a rich man, with 
nmuy compaulous to share his dose of opium, it costs about its, 10 
a month ; to the middle class man, Re. 1 to Rs. 2i j and to the poor, 
8 annas to Re. 1. 

Gujarilt Musalmuns, women as well as men, use tobacco. The mejn 
snuff smoke aud sometimes chew, the women smoke and sometimes 


' Tlic iU‘t<iil9 arc : Articles stored l>,v tiio >’Rir ; rirc n rart-lond costing Its. 20 to 
III. 30 i imlic, 10 HiRiu of forty irannits cacli, Us. 10 to Hi. 30 ; millet, 0 miriia, Its. 10 to 
Jit. 20; ir1ic.it, ISmo/M, Its. 30 to lit. 10; oil, .3 maiu, lit. 10 to Jit. 20; fncl, 
ciglit cait'loads, Rt. 20 to Ks. 40 ; total from lit, 100 to lit. ISO. Tlio articlot laid in by 
tlic inoutii arc ; ottrified bnttcr, 1 man, lit. IS ; oiiiiim, lls. 5 ; tobacco, Us. 4 ; tea, lls. 2 ; 
biijrar, lit. 4 ; total lit. 3 1 to lls. 40. 

- Jntt before Hie raint (May 20 — ^Jnno20) furl Is bongbt In c.trt-lojds Taryingiii tabic 
from Bs. 2 to Bs. 4. 

* Xlic det nils arc : UiMin and pulse, -'snna't S ; milk oilhnd butter, nnims , ; fliiim.'il 
food, amiaa 4 ; sugar and coudimciitt, annas 5 ; total Be. 1 J. Stimnlnnls, narcotics, and 
Ollier cipcnsct such ns bctcMcaTcs flowers nnd footlipowdcr tiitvi for women would 
cost nnolbrr eight annas. 

^ Tlic details arc ; Grain and pulto, niftiM 3 ; mlik oil nnd clarilied butler, 4 \ nnnnt; 
nniinnl food, annss 2 j supsu: coudimcnls stimulnntt and narcotics, annSs 4 ; total 
nmiat 12. 

■jllie dit.iils arc: Grain nnd puWnHuas 2; oll.-.J ,mnn ; clarified tmllcrx ii nmm ; 
011110.11 food, 1 anna ; sugar nml condiments, I anna ; etimnl.iiits and n.'Vfcol'iis, a anna j 
total 4 j annas a day. ... >. . <■ 
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cIiOB’.^ Neither men nor women cliew tobacco hj' itself but as one 
of the components of the betol-lenf. The women of the rich and 
middle classes in north Giijnrdt seldom smoke, but in the south a 
married woman who does not smoke is the CKCcption. In rich and 
middle class families tobacco leaves arc sometimes bought green and 
laid ill for the year’s supplj'. Before using they arc pounded with 
molasses^ and laid in the sun so that any remaining moisture may bo 
driedj then they are ready for the long-pi] e Inthkah, In north Gujanit 
tohaoeo giown in Pctldd and in Balolin the Kadi division of H. II. the 
Gdiknsir’s territories and in Viramgam and Snnand, and in smith 
Guj.ai'iit tohaeco of the hrand called iIkmii pw>duccd in JCdthiilAvar and 
in Kdnam near Broach, ai-c much prized by the lover of the /iitkkali." 
Tlicrieh store a Biipjdy shflicicnL for the year’s consumption when the 
Iftif is gi-een at a cost varying from Its. 20 to Rs. <10. The poor 
and many of the middle ela<!s buy their tobacco with their daily 
provisions. The yearly cost of tobacco in a rich man's family is about 
Rs. GO, among the middle classes about l*s. 30, and among the poor 
about Rs. G. 'fobacco used for chewing with ^«in or hctci-Ieaf is not the 
same ns that used for smoking. Chewing tobacco is cut a little broader 
and thicker than English shag or hirdscye tobacco. This among all 
cla'ses is aUvaj's Ixnight either every day or in quantities enough to 
l.'ist a month. Ohening tobacco is known as unka dry or 
yellow, and that cut at Surat and Bandras is much prized. Snuff is 
bought cither dailj' or monthly, smiir from VIramgdm in the Ahmed- 
libdd district being in the greatest request. 

In a rich or middle class household, for the onlin.iry every-day meal, 
the whole family meet iu one of the rooms of the ladies’ apartments, and 
with a EorvAut to bring the dishes and wait, men .and women cat 
together. Iu poor families where tho woman has to wait, the men 
generally dine lii'st and the woman after the men have dined. As a 
rule only very near relatives are allowed to dine with the fam’ly. Hut 
as a mark of sp<jcial trust well tried friends arc sometimes allowed to 
share tho priv.lcge. The room is made ready for dinner by laying a 
while coloured or printed cloth e.allci das-'ar-fc/idu over a part of 
the carpet and by setting a china or cavtheuwarc ciqi and plate with 
cue or two spoons, a metal bowl or glass tumbler to drink from, mid a 
napkin for each party. Fruit is laid beside tho cups and plates. 
AVhen dinner is .ready tho ] arty sit down on cushions mngetl round 
the cloth or on the carpeted llonr. The host first scats himself at (he 
head of the cloth, the icst of the family taking their places according 
to choice. licforo eating a brass or silver ewer with a basin is lundcd 
round by a scrv.ant, each person holding his hands over the basin on 
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' Tlio Unln iirover 1 > fays : Tolkiccn 14 ^iiigkcd liy tlic J|o« cr (Hint is liy men) eaten 
by tlie (Hint is by noincil) and stiilTcd into tlin fogy’s unstrils. 

“'iliB hiiHiih vonM<ts of tbrcc pirts : (1) TliocU'mn/ircnwiciiinpe-licndnliiob ontniiis 
fire and tobacco j (2j tbe stem iritli tiio snake cnlhal »3it1ia on iiliicli tlio pipc-licad is 
fi’icdjand (3) tlio pipe.bosrl i\1iic1i contnins natcr. lipc-bradi. fOiMvliicIi ICutliiin.ir is 
famous cost from 1 nimn tolls. 5. - l>ipo..stciiia for Uie.mmnfactnrc, of «liich Snr.»t and 
Lnklinnii «re famous cast from minila 8 to lla. 8- I'ipe-bnnis for ivbicli Dcbli ninl 
Mumdllitd in nortli and Uiilar in soiitli India are fanions cost from Hs. S to Rs. SO. 
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wbicli ^r.'lier is poured and flows into the bns!n. After this the more 
rdigioiis before each inonthful, and tbo less religious before the first 
mouthful, say the woid liismilWi that is In the Name of God. 
'J'hcn the dishes are handed round hy a servant or passed round each 
"uest helping himself. A water- jar stands on the cloth and the -guests 
fill their cups from it as they need. At the close the servant again 
biings round the ewer and basin and hands are washed. The children 
are generallj' the first to leave ; the elders both men and women if 
they have no special Imsiness, sit smoking or chewing betel-leaf. 
Among many families meals, especially dinner, are merry with imioh 
talk and laughter. 

Inhonourof a friend’s coming or going, or of any great donie.stio event, 
private feasts are given. At those enteitainmenb!, in which only men 
join, a number of dishes arc ranged in order on a white cloth spread in 
the middle of the hall divanlli&m. TIic guests help themselves to 
any dish nnthin easy icach. Talk goes on during the whole time. 
IVhcn dinner is over the gnests retire to some room where long-pipes 
and hctcl leaf pda arc served. After about half an lioiir’s stay the 
guests leave, each as ho goes being served with alar or rose essence .and 
flowers hy iho host. 'I’be es2)enso of a private feast, where there arc 
.at least ton different dishes and as many guests, is not more than 
Rs. 20. 

Gujarat Musalmnns arc fond of giving public dinners. Among tho 
rich almost every important family event from birth to death is .an 
evouse for 'a public dinner. Though they arc hy no means required 
to do ,so hy law, tho middle and even tho poor cl.asses show, especially 
at marriages and deaths, a most keen and ill-judged rivalry in 
giving large and costly feasts. Muhammadans ask to tlieir public 
feasts the men women and children of their relations friends and 
acquaintances. When he lias to give a public dinner, a Mnsalmiln, 
after consulting his family and friends, draws up a list of guests 
to be asked and fixes the day ami the time of the clay when the 
feast is to be given. When this is settled tho head at the house 
hires an inviter hni, to ask the men, and the mistress hires h woman, 
geiierally a fisher woman ia/idrui, to ask the avoinen guests. Mc.an- 
whilo in the host’s house supplies are being laid in, a cook is hired, and, 
in some open spot I.irgo eartlicu jare are arranged for the cooking.^ On 
the day of tlie feast men bring water and fill tho jars .and the cook and 
his assistants make ready tho dinner. In funeral feasts, cither before 
tho dinner is served or after the guests arc seated, a thanksgiving and 
prayer, that the merit of tho feast may j^ass to the soul of the dead are 
repeated, goncralh’’ hy a iiriest. At the hour named for the feast, the 
guests begin to come, some of them bringing their ho)'s of any age and 
their girls up to seven years old. But taking children of tender .ago 
and girls to 2mhl;c dinners is not considered good taste, the guests 
arrive they arc seated on chairs or benches near the entrance to tho 
house. When a ^laity of fifteen or twentj* have eomc, they arc asked 


' Tlic nlioli' ccokiii^ is 


done I>y pmfc^vion.sl Masalmiln cooks lhaliardt or irit(racf7at. 
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b}' the host oi* some of his friontls to walk in. Giving liis shoes in 
charge of his servantj or if ho has no servant taking them himself under 
his left arm sole to sole, each guest seats himself placing his shoes by his 
side. As soon as the guests arc seated, a servant or friend of tho liost 
brings in a number of sweet dishes of ss^roned rice with almonds and 
snltdnn raisins rnrdn or musadfar the same dish with a richer seasoning 
and with the addition of limejuicc causing a delicious snb-aeidity of taste. 
After the dishes are served, the guests wait the coming of the host or 
' of some one on his part to tell them to begin. This ho does by sajdng 
in n loud voice JiismilMh In tho Name of God, the giie.rts respond Bh- 
vtilldh, and begin. As sooti as tho course of sweets is over, tho principal 
dish which is ^nerally .‘sallroncd rice with mnlton hiri/dni, and some 
mutton or mutton and vcgctablesoup, or curds, is served in a Largo copper 
..tray, one for every four priests. "Vl'lien emptied the tray is filled from 
^•pplies carried about friends of the host. In most cases water is 
'W1 round in earthen cups by boys, neighbours' sons, wdio go about 
Fani "Water Water. After a guest bas dined be rises 
dies his bands. In some bouse.s a person with a tra)' full of 
made rolls of lictel-lc.'if jmh, stands near tho door and presents 
J to each gmst ns be leaves. The tvomeu travelling in carriages, 
\ JO sooner than the men, and go at once to the women's quarters. 
a»iey while away the time in talking with the hosto's or their friends 
till dinner is sciwcd in tho women’s rooms. 'This is done by the servants 
and friends of tlie ho«t carrjTing trays of swecls and otlior food to the 
staircase. Here the trays are taken by the women of tho fomily 
or b}' servants, who place tbein in order on n long piece of cloth 
spread in tlio middle of tho room. After .all tho trays have boon sot 
out the hostess asks her guests to scat themselves, and saying 
Jiimilldh, they begin to eat. lJuring dinner the talk is chicHy of 
marriage and other domestic events. Tho dinner generally lasts 
from iialf an hour to an hour. When it is finished tho guests rise, 
wash their hands, take a roll of betel-leaf, and smoko. This over, 
they ask leave, send for their carriages, embrace the hostess, salute 
her, and go. 

There are three chief classes of Gujantt JIusalmdn public dinners, 
liryutti, dul hhat and Malta, md pttldo. Of these the first and best, 
chosen regardic.ss of cost by all Arusaliniiu dinuer-givors, is birydni 
with zarda. Birydni is the chief dish, poffroned rice with mutton, 
eaten with curds or soino inuttoii and vegetable soup.* It isnccom- 
panied hfzarda or saffroned and sugared ricow’itlisnltdna raisins and 
aImond.s. A richer sweet dish is mnzad/ar thola, saflronod rico slightly 
acidulated with limejuicc, and having more engiir sulldna raisins 
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* Tho cost o£ n hWydm dinnor with zanXn, mvzftdffar thoXti, or ^dtwdnt mtihtU for a 
company of oltflity mtn if t i*or iiVyow/, Jls. S, lico Jin. soap ll». Ci 

Uc, 1, clarificil'huttcr ««. (J, Bpiecs Ih«. 2 j total R% 2<. For snrcTfr, rice Rj. 2, cJariflca 
hulU't Rs, 2, BalTron nnnas Bj swmim inWiw nnd fttmomii BUjjnr Rflsdj total 

Rs. 91* For shvlttt rioo R-f* 2, cl.ir5fir*l hiitlor Rs ^ BUijAr *»»» C, aafiron 

ito, J, Hmci nnnos 4, aultlna raifln^ nimondf locowiitcr ana spices Rs.l^; total 
Us 13^. For nxUhdi Ry, CO. Fuel i)i %\\ ea«s Re. 1 and the cooVs wages In 

all cases anoas 8, ivUh a meal. ,■ 

s C20— 15 
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one! almondS; and a sance of clarified butter. If not by’one of these 
two dishes, lir^dni is accompanied by aahmni mithdi the seven 
sweets, specially ordered from n confectioner, generally in south 
GujarSt a ShiSh Bohora, whoso cookery is famous for its flavour 
and delicacy. This being the best and dearest of sweet dishes adds 
much to the costly character of the dinner. The next kind of 
dinner is dal llidt and khatta} that is jjulse rico and tamaiind soap. 
This is the next most costly dinner to birt/dni. Though not dear in 
itself it causes a very great pntlny and almost a waste of clarified 
butter, which from earthen j.irs called liddia is poured without stint 
till the guest asks the person serving to stop. Tho sweet dish 
accompanying it is rice and sugar chob.t, aiirl a largo quantity of 
clarified butter. The last class of dinner is rico and mntton pitluo," 
and some vegetable soup. If there is no mntton the dish is called 
korma and is thought mean.® Along with it saffroned vicu zarda is 
served. 

Almost every feast-day and holiday bus its own dish, and on 
Thursdays there is genei'allj' something special for the evening 
meal. This is a cheap dish of rice and pulse curry, not costing 
more than 8 annas for a family of a man and wife with ono child 
and a servant. Of holidays that have special dishes, tho 5th 
of Mtiharram, tho first month of the Musalmdu year is tho first. 
The dish for this day is rice and curds with milk, sugmed-wator 
shibtilf and fried broad and sugar chmgds. It costs at least eight 
annas u licad. The thirteoutli of tho second month Safar i.s the 
Musalnnin picnic-day, and has its fried p.istry ialan, costing about 
one rupee a head. The fir.st twelve days of tho third month Jfuii- 
vl-atoml aro held s.acred on account of tho death of the Prophet, 
sermons .are pi’eached and after the sermons several montlifnlls of 
rice ami meat iiryduf, or rice and milk pudding khir, or jiniched lUid 
sweettnod rico jmwwu, arc distribuied among iho cimgregation. 
Tho espeuso to the person giving these seriuou-dinuors varies from 
Rs. 20 to Ra. 50. The eleventh of the fourth month Habi-ul-AJihir 
has i's fc.ast of pounded and sug.n'cd bread nialida, costing about 
four annas a bead. On the last Friday of the seventh month Hajjab 
families who have made a vow to do so, give a dinner of rico curds 
and sng.ir served in eartho.i pots, and known as tho pot-dinner 
hi'indds. Tie friends and relations that arc asked to this family 
feast, cat from tho iwts, and after they have oaten, layens of fresh 
rice curds and .sugar arc put into the pots and beggars and poor 
people are fed from tho same vessels. The dinner costs from 


‘ The details for .a ilal Iha! and UmlCa dinner tot eiRlity guests are: Pulse Its. !, 
lice Ua. 5, ilarifiei butler Ks. 10, taniailinl and bji'ccs lie. 1 ; to'iil Us. 18. For 
cTiihh, rice Jlc. 1, s'lgar ISf. 2, clarified butter Jli. .1, alinnndi Us, 2 i t it il Its. 8, willi 
annas S for the cool: and Itc. 1 for fuel. Total for both Ba. 871. 

- 'Iho detail, for .a prMo dinutr arc: Clarified liuttcr ita 0, rice Bi. fi. mutton 
Its. ei, soup Its. G ; lot.aI B-*. 18J, vitli Its. IJ for the cook and fuel nnd Its, OJ fur 
zarila. Total Be. 201. ' , 

® Tiic details of a korma dinner arc : Bice Us. 0, clarified butter Its. IJ, grani'peac 
nnnns 8, spi’ecs annas S, sonp Its. G, fuel annas S, cook annas 8. Total Bs, ICl. 
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Es. 5 to Rs. 10. On tlic ovening o£ Shab-bnnit, tlio niglit of tho 
thirtccntli day of tlio eighth month Shaaban, bread and sweets 
cftapdlis and halxea, costing about Bs. 4 arc made and given to 
relations. During tho ninth month Ramazan or month of fasting, 
as both meals arc taken at night, leavened bread, because light and 
easy of digestion and a uiunbcr of cooling dishes aie used. Tho 
first of tho tenth mouth Shaiowal is tho first of tlio two groat feasts 
of tho 3 *car, and has its slnrAhttrma (literally milk and dates), a dish 
of niilk dates raisins and vonnicelH, mutton-souj), and bread, cost- 
ing about eiglit annas a bead. On tho tenth of Z!l Ilojj the twelfth 
month, tho Jiakr /r/.Utcralli* cow-fcast, goats and cows arc eacrificcd 
and presents of their flesh made among friends and relations and 
dressed into several dishes and eaten. In the cold weather as 
appetisers and tonics, certain dishes aro very generally taken. Of 
tiic.se in north (-Jiijaritt, a dish chieflj'^ of g.srlic, and in tho south one 
made of fenugreek seed vid/ii-i-i-l'/iiefidi, utoUxocIikL A favourite 
hot-weather dish is thin wheat or rico cakes with mango juice, and 
in north Gujautt WiiV/ii Jfiuiiisops hcxaiidva bcrriia and curds. 
Tho favonrito eold-wealber dish is in south Gujaisit a stew of 
potatoes Fronch-beana and mutton, caton with wheat bread an'd 
washed down by unfcrinonicd palm juice nira. Tho cost in both 
eases is about one rupee a head. 
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Chapter IV. A Mujiamjiadas bIiouM begin the day by rising at the morning 
Tally Life. pi'ayor, wasliing, and sajing his prayers, either at home, or, and 

, this has the higher approval of the Prophet, in the mosc^ue with the 

congregation of his brother-Moslims. Very few of the rich begin 
their day in tliis way. Bising about seven, a rich man washes his face 
hands and feet, takes his cup of tea or cofEcc, and sits smoking and 
eating betel-leaf, reading, or gossipping with his friends. About 
eleven he orders breakfast, unleavened wheat-bread, mutton or 
vegetable and mutton soup and cream, wilb sometimes a disb of rice 
w'ltli some pickle relish or cheese, and a dessert of mangoes plantains 
or any fruit that is in season. "Vl'lien breakfast is over, he has his jupc 
for half an hour, and if there is business to do he attends to it. If the 
day is an idle one, he sleeps for an hour or two, and later, when the 
heat is passing, makes ready for a drive, a ride, or a walk. On 
his return from exercise, about seven, he has his supper, a dish of rice, 
or pulse and rice with mutton and vegetable soup, or minced meat 
pickle and wnfer-biscuits, and fniit or sweets, and after smokiug a 
pipe talks with friends or with the women of the family, till he 
goes to rest .about eleven. ‘Where the head of a rich or middle class 
femily takes opium, he cats it, or drinks it dissolved in water, about 
seven in the morning, when he has usually some friends with him. 

Tlicre is in many ways much sameness in the daily lives of middle 
class Jrusalmdns. Be is up early to say his morning pmyci’s and go 
through his religious wasliing. He comes back to a oup of tea or 
coffee, and smoking a pipe, reads, looks after his private affairs, or 
pays or receives visits for tw'o or three hours. By eleven o'clock 
breakfast is ready. After breakfast he generally goes out, stopping 
at business till five or six in the evening. In north Gujardt between 
four o’clock and dinner time, those addicted to opium have a second 
dose of it, their friends coming in and smoking and talking for an 
hour. When evening prayer’s arc over ho takes his supper, passing 
the rest of his time in chess backgammon or talk, till about cloven 
o’clock be retires to rest. 

A poor Musaliniln rises eai’ly, goes through his religious washing, 
attends moining pray'ets, and every Friday bathes at the mosque or 
at home. After prayers lie goes to market to buy provisions. Bo 
breakfasts at cloven, and after smoking a iiipe, goes to his work, 
where he stays till evening. On his return he dines and spends the 
rest of the evening 1001 friends or s moking by himself, and about 
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eleven after saj-ing: liis fifth or last prayer goes to rost. Tliis 
lantiiic is broken bj’ Fridays, holidays, and limes of family joy or 
mourning. Of holidays and ccrcmomal days some accoimt is given 
below. To almost all ^lusalmllns Friday is a day of rest. After 
batliiiig and attending tbo holiday prayer and sermon at the mosque, 
he takes his breakfast, gcaciall 3 ’ somewhat better than the 
cvei^’-daj' meal, and returns to the mosqnc to hear the noonday 
pra^'crs and a sermon. Most spend the afternoon in resting and 
the evening in driniig or walking. At night the}' again attend 
prii}’ers in the mosque, and, if they can afford it, end the day with a 
somewhat richer meal than usual. 

Sven where there arc no children, as almost every family has its 
poor relations and dependants, the rich Miisalmdn woman's life is 
seldom dull or lonely. The mornings arc passed at the toilet and 
except in very rich families, in seeing that breakfast is properly 
prepared. After breakfast most women rest for an hour or two and then 
sew, embroider, talk, and amuse thcmselvcb with chess backgammon 
and other games till, in the afternoon, visits are paid and received. 
Then supper has to he got ready and the time between sapper .and 
rest passes in talk, or in hearing or reading tales and romances, chiefly 
Urdu religious and love stories. If tlicrc are children, especially young 
children, most of tho day is passed in looking after them. Fxcept 
that more of it is spent in liouschokl work, cooking needlework 
and embroidery, the life of a middle class woman differs biit little 
from that of a rich woman. Some of them embroider and sow 
articles for sale, disposing of them by tbc help of old women, who 
are paid a small sum for the trouble of hawking them. In north 
Gujarat middle class and even rich women weave and spin cotton 
yarn, work being brought to them by Vdnids, who cry about in the 
streets offering work, the women notwithstanding cenanah or scclii- 
bion rules, themselves ranking their bargains. In poor families tho 
women arc at work by dawn grinding corn, bringing water, and 
preparing breakfast, lictwccn meals they sew for home or for sale 
palcliwork quilted caps of cotton and silk, or in norlli Gnjardt they 
weave.^ A woman sups when her husband has finished his meal and 
soon after, having washed her pots and dishes and cooking utcusiisj 
goes to rest. 


Chapter 17. 
Daily Life. 
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' The articles awiu liy sromcn nro tnrbnns and nnistclotlis tlMh of silk, ikleJii 
and mathm, ond gold lirocade. Tlic}' ara inid for tbc first from Rs. S to Rs. 4, tin 
labour of at least icn days, and for tbo accond and tliird from Rs. 10 tolls. SO, tb 
labour of n luootli or sis weeks. 
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Chapter V. 
Occupation. 

OOTEBKUBKT 

Sertioe. 


PKOTEgSIOEB, 


Ssavicx. 


liiltll. 


Tress. 


Cains. 


The following details ^re somo idea of the general condition of these 
different classos. 

In Govci'nmcnt Ecrrico there are 5442, chiefly soldiers, police- 
messengers, postmen, and somo clerks and schoolmasters. Except a 
few higW officers in the police, revenne, and judicial branches of the 
Bcrvico, many Musalmdns in tho lower grades of 'Government scinco 
are more or less cmbaii'nssed. 

Of Professional men thei-e are, under religion and diarity, 1200, 
schoolmasters, mosque servants, and religious teachci's. Of these the 
mosque servants are poor and the rcli^ous teachers and elegy-singers 
well-to-do, many of the spiritn.al guides jnr^ad&hs living with much 
state and show. Under medicine come 82, chiefly doctors halchn$,^ as 
a class well-to-do and many of them rich, and a few midwives who are 
generally well-to-do. Under fine arts como 433, chiefly singers, 
painters, dancers, and actors. People of this class arc careless and live 
oxpensivelj' and as a rule arc badly off. 

Under Service come 4195, cliicfly domestic and other servants 2098, 
and barbers 1070, who have good and steady work and make money, 
Irat being thriftless arc generally indebted, mid washermen 337, who 
have constant employment and being steady workers and thrifty save 
money. 

Under Land come 48,714. Of the landowners, 1 6,896, many of them 
largo propriotoTs arc, tmongh extravagance, indebted and embarrassed 
and their lands are rapidly passing by unredeemed mortgage and 
sale into the lionds of moneylenders. Many of the small landholders, 
Sunni Bohords and others, .arc well off. Tenants, 22,792, arc on the 
whole well-to-do, •Labourers, 1952, from irregular work and bad 
wages arc poor. Driers ju animals, 480, except horse-dealers, are as 
a rule in good condition. 

Under Trade como 4968. Of these the chief are Bohords, chiefly 
Shidhs, Iiaving cutlery shops, oilman-stores, hardware, and Europe 
shops. They are well-to-do and thrifty and save money. 

Under Crafts como 90,711, chiefly oilmen, 2884, who, well paid and 
thrifty, save money; cotton spinners and weavers, 8193, most on 
accoimt of deorcasiiig work poor and in debt j tanners, 438, well-to-do 
\ritli steady work ; bricklayers, 471, well-to-do j lime-hurnors and hrick- 


1 The fiajarlt Musalmiin pliysicinn op haUm mnv ho tlio son of any iniddlo class 
or even rich family. Aftor learning n little rorsinnnml Arohic ho chooses n master 
uslt/df and siith him studies the four op five hoohs on Araliian medicine commonly 
knoum ns Greek Jlcdicine S’lW-i-l'iindai. The works generally studicsl arc Mi:da-ul- 
Munthatbf and where as a rule the pupil stojis, and l)Oghis to Icnm ]iracticnl 

surgery. In iiractical surgery they arc taught the art of drcs.ing wounds, bleeding, 
joint-sctUng.andcouching for tlie cataract. Tht-ir medicines ate almost entirely vcgcla- 
hlc. Tlic clniges vary from Re. J to Its. 2 a visit according to profu-sional reputation. 
The medicine if given hy the doctor is cbargwl separately. If not it is bought In tho 
market according to the prescription gWen, A rirli man on recover)-, besides tho fee, 
gives his doctor a suit of clothes or a shas\I, As a ch<‘s ph}sicians are kind to the poor 
often giving them advice aud medicine free of charge. Tlicy seldom jiavc any ktioivledgo 
of or practi-c midsvifery, as to admit a nulc stranger at child-hirth would bo against the 
spirit of Isiftm, 
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malsers, 186, well-to-do and thrifty, save money ; masons, 193, with 
well paid but nncertin employment, well-to-do ; house painters, 57, 
with uncertain work, badly ofi ; tinmen, 167, well-to-do ; dealers 
in precious stones, 54, well-to-do; wooden bracelet and comb 
makers, 19 7S, well-to-do ; dyers and calico-printers and fullers, 566, 
well-to-do ; tailors, 276, work constant but wages low as a class 
poor ; embroiderers, 446, in middling condition, with uncertain work 
and thrifty habits ; paper-makers, 749, well-to-do but work falling 
are thrifty and saving ; millers, graingrinders, and buskers, 817, 
poor and ill paid; bakers and grainparchers, 753, have constant 
work, are well-to-do and thrifty ; sellers of fruit and vegetables, 
535, poor but thrifty ; grocers, chiefly Shiah Bohords, 531, well off ; 
butchers, 751, well-to-do, almost rich ; fishermen, 86, poor ; provision 
dealers, 119, well-to-do ; dealers in tobacco and drugs, 19, well-to- 
do ; perfume-sellers, 158, chiefly Shidh Bohords, well-to-do ; fire- 
wood sellers, chiefly Katlnd,rds, 377, well-to-do, almost rich •.holders 
of house property, 412, well-to-do; pensioners, 153, in fair condi- 
tion; beggars and paupers, 4914, poor; prostitutes, 282, in fair 
condition but exti'avagant and indebted. 

Except in some cases in north Gujarat, rich women seldom add 
to the family income by their work. Mauy women of middle class 
families like the rich, earn no money. But some of them, and 
almost all the poor, by their labour put something into the family 
purse. In north Gujardt for some middle class and for many poor 
women, weaving of turbans, cotton-silk, and brocade is the regular 
occupation. From this source it is not unusual for a clever worker 
to make as much os Bs. 3 to Bs. 4 a month. In south Gujardt, 

' where middle class and some poor women embroider and work at 
chundadi or silk and calico knotting, a clever haqd earns as much 
as 8 annas or a rupee a day. Others sew for wages, and some of 
the poor make patch-work caps of cotton or silk, earning in this way 
from Bs. 2 to Bs. 3 a month. Many friendless widows work as 
day labourers. Women of the cultivating Sunni Bohoras and a few 
other classes work in the fields with their husbands. 

Besides the occupations followed by Hindus and Pdrsis as well as 
by Musalmdns, there are some classes of workmen almost all of whom 
are Musalmdns. The chief of these are musicians and dancers, brass 
band and kettledrum players, 433 ; barber-surgeons, 1070 ; horse 
hv&yk&xsch&htihsaio&rs, 269 ; tinsmiths Italiigars, 167 ; bangle-sellers 
in north Gujardt, 1978; embroiderers and paper flower -makers in 
south Gujarat, 446 ; butchers, 751 : attdr and perfume sellers, 158; 
and fuel-sellers hatMdrds, 377. 

Except in so far as they stand in need of their capital, Musal- 
mans are, as craftsmen, in no way inferior to Hindus. Their 
special skill in embroidery mves them a monopoly of the art, and 
the secrets of the lead and silver work known as hidri and of the 
manufacture of glue, rest with a few Musalman families and are by 
them strictly guarded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONDITION. 

On tho condition of G-ujarat Musalinfius two genornl remarks 
may Le made. Those north of the llahi are more thrifty and 
better off than those to the south, and the most prosperous, both 
in the north and in the sooth, are chiefly or altogether of Hindu 
origin. 

Though less thrifty than the Hindus, the MusalinSns arc in 
ordinary life neither wasteful nor extravagant. Of classes who are 
able to add to their capital, the chief are, among traders, Bohorda 
both Shiahs and Sunnis ; among cultivators, all classes of Sunni 
Hohords; among craftsmen, oilmen, cement-burners and brick- 
makers, firewood-sellers, and butchers ; and among those engaged 
in service, Arab soldiers and w'atchmon, bakers, barbers, vegetable 
and fruit sellers, and cartel’s. As they are not allowed to lend 
mono}', a rule which all Musalmdns except most classes of Hindu 
origin obey, their chief forms of investment arc, for merchants and 
shopkeepers, trade ; for cultivators, land and farm stock ; for many 
of all classes, house property ; and for all, gold and silver ornaments. 
Musalmans invest almost nothing in Government savings hanks and 
securities. 

Oases of debt among the rich are rare, among the middle -classes 
common, and among the poor usual. A middle class boiTower, 
generally on the security of bis house or land, can raise Rs. fiOO.to 
Ks. 600 at from nine to tivelvc per dent a year. With much care 
some families clear themselves from heavy liabilities. But as a 
rule a large debt passes from father to son- A poor man who has 
ornaments or other security may raise Bs, 100 to Rs. 200 at from 
twelve to eighteen per cent a year. But wnth only personal 
security, for the greater risk n bonus is charged, and tho rates rise 
as high as forty or fifty per cent. Many families, especially among 
weavers and other poor townsmen, arc sunk in debt almost beyond 
hope. But of these a considcrnhlo numhor would seem to ho a fair 
match for tho moneylenders, few of them failing to keep hack from 
him, or worm out of him, money enough for their marriage or deaths 
dinners, and for building a house or purchasing stock for agricultural 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

.RELIGION- 

JBoth the leading forms of tho Mnsalmdn faith, the Simui and the 
Shiah, are found in Gnjardt. According to the 1S72 census of 998,324 
the total Musalmdn population 507,440 nrerc Sunnis and 422,793 
Shidhs. Of Sunnis, there are among the regular or part-foreign classes. 
Shaikhs, Fathdns, and some of the Sajads, and about fire-sixths of the 
local or irregular communities. Of Shidhs there are among the regnlan. 
classes, most of the Mughals and some of the Sayads, and of local com- 
mnnities most trading Bohords, the Tdis, and many of the Momnds. 

In Gujardb the Sunni faith was spread chiefly hy direction of the 
rulers and the Sindh faith hy the persuasion of preachers. The most 
zealous Sunnis were, of the early governors, Alf Blhdu (a.d. 1297 - 
1317) ; of tho Ahmcddbdd Hugs, Sluzaffar Shdh I. (a.d. 1390 - 1411), 
Ahmad I. (a.D. 1411 - 1441), hlahmdd Bcgada (a.d. 1459 - 1S13), and 
Mnzaffar II. (1536-1530), and of the Mughal emperors Jahangir 
(a.d. 1605-1627) and Anrangzih (a.d. 1858-1707). The spread of 
the Shidh faith, except what it may owe to the NawAbs of Cambay 
and tho Persian refugees at his court, has been due to tho success of 
three great missionmies, Abdnllali (about A.D. 1130) the apostle of tho 
Mustt^lli Ismdiliau or Daudi Bohora faith; Kutb-nd-dln (a.d. 1400) 
and his descendants the Flrdna saints ; and Shdh Tdhii’, the Ismdilian 
conrtier-miBsiotiaTy in the early years of tho sixteenth century.^ 

The original question in dispute between Sunnis and Sliiahs, whether 
as the Sunnis hold, Abubatur, Umar, and Uthmdn were the lawful 
snocessorB of the Prophet, or were, as the Sliidhs contend, usurpers, 
defrauding Ali of his right to the Khild&t, has given rise to sevoral 
differences in belief and practice. The chivf of the difierences are that 
the Shidhs leave out of the Jfnradn certain passages which they say 
were written by Uthmdn ; they add a chapter in praise of Ali which 
they say Uthmdn kept back ; and to other parts they give a different 
meaning from that accepted by the Sunnis, The Studhs do not believe 
in sainte, and follow the precepts of tho twelve instead of the fonr 
-Imdms.^ They claim for their head doctors in- Persia, the mujtaFiuh 


f InA.n. 1709 Balifidur ShiUi (a.d. 1707^1712) emperor of DcMi issued an order 
that in tbo pnUie prayers ainon^ tlio attributes of tho Klinlifilh Ali tbo ShUh epithet 
taati or bdr sbould be introduced. XbU order eansed great discontent among the 
Aiimcddfadd Sunnis. They urtmed tbo reader not to use tbo nord leasl and as be 
persisted, on the next occasion they dragged him from tbo pulpit and stabbed him to 
death. bluntabbib-ul-Iiubiib in Billot, VII. 121. 

- Tho tsvclvo SIddb Im&ms arc: (11 Muituza Ali (date o£ binb not known), died at 
Ixiifa, A.D. G60 : (2) ImAm Hasan, bom A.D. 625 ; (3) Im&m Husiun, a.d. 626 : (4) 
Zain-nl-Abidln, A.D, 653 ; (6) Mubammad Bdkir, a.d. 675 ; (6) Jafar Sldik, a.d. 69S ; 
(7] Mdsi Edzim, A,n, 745; (8) bliisi Baza, a,d, 770;t(0) Taki Abn Ja&far, a.d.810; 
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or religious snperiorsj the power of altering the spirihial and temporal 
law ; the Sunnis say that the time for change ceased with the four 
Imdms Shdfai, AbA Hanifah, Mdlikj and Hamhal.* In practice some 
sects of Shidhs differ fi;om Sunnis, chiefly by counting the month from 
the fading of the old moon and not ns the Sunnis do &om the shining 
of the new moon. They pray thriec instead of five times a day, and in 
praying hold their hands open by theii' sides instead of folding them 
below the breast.^ Except these and a few other particulars ^he beliefs 
and customs of the rival sects are the same. 

Belief in the unity of God ; in his angels j in his books, the Jewish 
Christian and Muhammadan scriptures j in his prophets ; in his govern- 
ment of the world; in good and evil as coming from Him; and in the 
day of resurreotion, are the chief aiticles of a Musalmdn's faith. A 
Muslim should pray^ five or three times a day, give a part of his goods 
to the poor,* fast in the month of Saoiasdtt, and make a pilgrimage 
to Makk<ah, and ifaShidh, to ICarbaln and SbdhNajaf if he has no 
debt and is rich enough. Muslim worship consists of a number of bows 
and prostrations accompanied with prayera and verses from the Kuradn.* 
Each of the five daily prayers has its separate form, and on Fridays 
and on the days of the Hamazan and Bnb;- festivals, the reading ot 
prayers is accompanied by a sermon. The funeral prayer is simply 
rqieating several times tbo words All&h-o~Akhar God is great. 

Though ns a body not veiy zealous, Gujardt Musalmdns ai’o on the - 
whole careful to observe the chief rules of their faith. Few of them 
go to the daily public prayers. But the Friday service is well attended ; 
and crowds join with fervour in the long night prayers tarawih of 
the Ramazdn. Though among Sunnis it is chiefly a time of noisy 
meiTiment, to Shiahs both men and women, the Mmarram is a season 


(10} ^bal Hasan .Aslcari, A.n. 820} (11) Ahii ^Iiiliaininoil Ailiari, A.n. 81S; (12) 
Al-moiidi, A.n. 971. four Sanni Imdms arc ; Slidfui A.l>. TG7 - 810, Abd Hanlfali 
A.n. 700 - 733 } ^dlik (A.r, 703 - 713, died A,v. 735), and Hnmbal (bom A.B. 7? 0, date of 
death not kiion-n). 

1 The four Sanni Imdiui have given rise to the four schools the Ilaiinfi, Shdfai, hldliki, 
and Ilambali. Except the Arabs who belong to the Shdfai school, GnjariU Sunni 
hlusalnidiis aio Hannfis. 

3 Wion prating with ajamad! of the Sunnis the Shidh deports liiinsclf according to 
the OTtliodox part of the couipan; in obedicnco to the Bliidb doctrine ot iahiyyak 
literally fc.sr or cantion. 'Where the Sliidhs nre in a minority they practice this doctrine 
and while acting npon it they oven vilify tlicir own sect if their personal safety rc^niros, 
Blochman’s A'ln-i-Akbari, 338 note 2. 

’ The Snnni prays five times, heforo sunrise fajr, at noon c«2r, between four nnd 
sunset atar, at sunset magMli, and from 8 to 12 r.M. itha. Some very religions 
Sunnis say a sixtli prayer iuhajjnd at'midinght, and a screnth called Ishrdk two hours 
after the morning prayers. The hhblh pray s three times ; before sunrise /a;ar, nt noon 
when he repeats both the siiSr and the osar prayers, aud at sunset when ho says the 
mat/irib and itha prayers. Some of them say also the midnight iahajjttl praycri, 

Tlic poor tax saial, literally purification, is SJ jicrcoiit on all incomes over a hundred 
rnpees a year, nnd from tho poor seven and a quarter pounds of wheat ahead to be paid In 
the Sfimasdn month, 

* The body of the person praying as well ns tho pmcc of prayer must he free from 
anything ceasing legal uncleamtcss. Iho prayer must aluays lie preceded by nhlntion 
ieiizti, nnlcss nothing that constitntes legal dcdcmcnt has taken place since tho former 
ablations. Pra^g in company at a mosque is concidcrcd more meritorious than saying 
prayers nt home. 
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of the keenest grief and reel self-denial. Almost all observe the month 
of fasting and attend seh’iees on the JRamasdn and Bal-r Id feasts.^ 
All who can afford it giro alms freely, and few, except those of Hindn 
origin, lend money at interest or drink spirits. They reverence the 
name of the Prophet and the Knradn and accept the doctrines of their 
hiith. The irregular classes of Shiahs and most of tho Sunnis become 
v^urtds or disciples, the former to their mnllda and the latter to some 
religious person called their ptrsddak or mura/tt'd." Among the 
women, a few, chiefly unmarried daughters of Saj-ads, somo Shaikhs, 
and many of tho trnaing Bohords, both Sunnis and Shidhs, arc well 
taught in the Kuradn and other religious hooks. Sfany are pious, 
and, though not allowed to ai>pcaT at places of public worship, are 
careful to repeat their daily praj’crs and to keep fasts and other rcli^ous 
ohscrvanccs. 

The vowing of vows is older than Islam and is not opjwsed to the 
law of the Prophet. The sacred Kuradn luprcsents the prophet Zakariynh 
(Zncharias) vowing a vow of abstinence from speech for a certain 
number of d.iyB in return for tho promise of a son. The Virgin Mary 
wheu advised to Ijctakc herself to an unfrequented spot for tho birth 
of her son is asked to give forth as a rc,-ison for her isolation from tho 
society of her people the fact llmt * she had vowed to heaven a fast not 
to speak nnto men for the day' (Kuradn Chap. XVI.) In Isldmic 
times the Prophet adrised his daughter the Lady Fdtimah and 
her husband Ali to vow a fast of tl>rco days for tlio recovery 
from illness of their eons Hasan and Husain. Vows to fast, to 
repeat a certain number of praycre, to give in charity a certain 
sum of money, to feed a certain number of poor, or to found some 
religions or charitablo building or institution arc vows .strictly in 
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1 TIio Sunnis Iwld tbese cervices attlie I'd^dh ot pMyer-pUec ami ot tlic uiosrines ; tlie 
SliMIiv Inilieir otvn inounie.. 

S TliPfrofcssion calico J’/ri JfurWi or apiritoal iatcla^c i« nmctiieil by nortb ami 
pontb Gnjar.ft $ayad« and a few ^baiblip of tlio Cb»l>li and Faridi fnmilicsr Tlicy call 
their followers mirW*. Amonp the lower claucp ejcli ela« has its jifr or nurthhl and 
BO far do tho uneducated classes carry tho idea of tho necessity of having a plr that 
l<e-j>frtliati»ji{r-less isatirinof arotn. -Thus the llitblidris have tlio Sicmansaml ChliiiKls 
ns tbeir nisrUj, thuPiedna Sayads have the Momndsand Kilkiis, aad there aro b'nyads 
who claim the tulciagc of the Oandrap or courtesan class. The r'ny nd, svho is a ptr, first 
initiates his disciidcs liy bis ineuleating on bis folloncr tbe )Insa!iiidn tenets of faitli, by 
exhorting him to eschew the svayn of cril and tn obey tbe s.acrcil law of IsUm wlitch 
eonstitntes llic sttaiglilest nay to virtue and heavenly ap]iraval. lie sins a liltio tieihni 
or sypared-sratcrouc of a eup and inabes his disciple drink of it. Tiiis is said to bo 
taking the lah or lip'saliva of tbr Fir. 'llic ceremony sihieii is ha.cd on old Sdfi rites 
takes place citiicr ot tbe age of iuitbirion fonr years four inontlis ami four dnys or lieforo 
marriage or at any time of life. It often Imppcns tliat tbe practise of tbo I'ir’n life is 
in direct coiitravcnlinn to tbe mics and principles of virtue lie inculcates, Init the novi- 
ciate ie taught from tlio outset tliatncconling to tbe Persian proverb liis I'ir it the object 
of his faith not of his iinitatiun : "T’/r-t-wid Mrts atl fUiA'il'li mil ha* ntl Our taint 
is straw, our iKlicf in liijn is all.’* The I’fr does not impose on Ids disciples a regular tax 
lint tho incomo ho derives from tlicm is sometimes immense, Tho disciples always 
supply their Plr with funds enough, eitlicr in cash or grain, to maintnin liim in decent 
comfort if not in Inxiiry . Every four years the Plr v isits his coiigrcgatioii n hen his follow- 
ers arc bonnil to raise snlisariptlons to supply liini with money. The Plr is somctiincs 
invited by one of^liit people to bless tlio (lying, tho liriilo and bridegrooin, or a new 
bouse. Tills also is an occasion for making liandsomo presents in easii or kind to tbo 
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accordance vrltli the letter and spirit of the law of Isldm. Such vows 
are offered onl}'^ by the strictly pious. On the otlia'hand vows admit- 
ting the insti'umentality of any person living or dead, whether prophet 
or saint, arc regarded by the religions as idolatrous. The Wohdbis 
arc bitter against such praetices, denouncing the malcers of such vows 
n$ little better than heretics. The Hindn instincts and ways of thought 
of the Indian Mnsalmdn have brought into existence a number of 
beliefs among wMoh the eflScaoy of vows offered to dead saints and 
even to the Zarix and Tdaziahs or the miniature shrines of the 
martyrs of Karkvia heller knorni as idbAls, and to D&laJtx iicoplo 
inspired b}’ the martjTS liavo the first pinco. Such vows are of three 
classes : Vows made to saints ; vows made to (dazidhs, saris, or fabdls 
or other institutions of the Mubavratn j and vows made to genii or 
fairies or spirits. 

Vows are also made to visit shrines of note. At present the shrine 
of Mfrdn Sayad Ali at U'njah in north Gujarat is the most famous 
in the province. This shrine has risen to s})ccial importance owing to 
the great faith reposed in the saint by the late Gitikwdr Kiiandcnlo, 
who as a thank-offering prosenteda railing of solid silver. Since tliat 
gift the shrine draws a larger nmnbor of votaries than any shrino in 
Gnjardt. The reputation that this shrine enjoys as an exerciser of 
spirits is not equalled by any other in Gnjai’dt. Even the Dakbanand 
sometimes Rajputdna and the north furnish it with spirit-possessed 
votaries. As soon as a spirit-alHicted person arrives at the shrine 
at U'njah the mij&rar or warden allots him quartcre befitting his 
station in life in one of the open rooms or outhouses of the shrine. In 
the evening the patient sits with other votaries near the railing of the 
saint’s grave. He is given a enp of water from the shiiue well or 
cistern, on drinking wliich, if he is spirit-possessed, the" unwelcome 
tenant of bis Ixidy declares itself by the afllictcd person beginning to 
nod or see-saw his body Ixickward and forward, or if a woman to toss 
her hair and roll her eyes. If after one or two repetitions of the 
draught none of these effects is produced the ailment is concluded to bo 
constitutional. In that case tho remedy is the internal or external use 
of the lc.ave.s of a ties growing near the grave of the saint. Tho tree 
is said by the sliriuc wardens to belong to no recognized family or 
class of Indian plants. ' It is said to liavo grown out of a vege- 
table toothbrush or ddtan which after using tbo saint thrnst into 
the soft ground nciir him. After a while it put out shoots and grow 
and gave forth loaves which have served for ages assure antidotes 
for all the evils which afHict the Irodics of votaries. Its leaves 
have been known to cure the most obstinate and chronic diseases, 
leprosies dcfjing the treatment of the ablest physicians, bloated 
dropsies, and xiicking rhenmabisnis. In one case where hopeless 
blindness was removed, the_ patient expressed his gratitude in an ode 
sometimes sung by the musicians and bards of the shrine. Sometimes 
even the leaf remeily is dispensed with. The patient oomes and 
sojourns at the shrine nnder the proteoUon of the saint. After a time 
he or one of his p.arty or one of the wardens is warned in a dream 
that tho patient is well and should go. If the first warning 
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is disregarded a second and clearer dream follows accompanied by 
the threat of cni if the patient docs not leave. The province of 
Gnjardt abounds in instances of the miraoutous enring powers of tlio 
Mirdn. It sometimes happens that the person applying to the !Mirdn 
is referred by him to some other saint. Of into many dircct'ons have 
been given to apply to tho shrine of the A’inw Shahid or Nine 
Slartyrs at Suiat. 'fho spirit-expolling clement at the Mirdn’s shrine 
is more interesting than the medical. It often li.appcns that a spirit 
is so obstinate that in spite of frequent punishments and castings out 
it docs not leave or'departs but a moment to at once ictnrn. Then 
the punishments inflicted arc sometimes ns tcriiblc ns they arc 
degr^ing. The man possessed by one of these stubborn spirits is 
seen being dragged unwillingly as if b}' an unseen agent to a post 
where without any visible cord his hands seem to be bound and he 
to writhe and rave as if under severe corporal punishment. Some- 
times the possessed seems to be dragged towards the latrines of 
Uic shrine, nil the while entreating and praying the ^lirdn .and 
I)romiring future obedience ami abject submission to his invisible 
masters. Ilis mode of progression has all the appearance of being 
forced and reluctant. Seeming to be dragged to the urinnrics or 
latrines he is immersed into the impurities and made to uallow in 
them. At last when he gives a faitliful promise of f ntiiro good conduct 
and when the fit is exhausted he removes himself from tho place 
often with a shoo between his teeth as a sign of abject admission of 
defeat and runs from the slirino enclosure nnd drops ns it dead. 
About an hour after lie >vakcs from his trance an entirely changed 
nun. He is now in his proper senses, the wild and fagged look in 
hts face during tho days of his possession has disappeared, tho dozed 
expression mth tho suakc-liko iixedness of tlic cyobnlls aro gone. LTo 
regains his usinl spirits and after the performance of liis vow' is scut 
back to his home. 

At Mnhnrram time the vows paid to the tomb or TAaziah of Husain 
or of Hasan arc of two kinds. First, tho distribution of milk and 
therlat or dates or rcGncd sugar to the people beforo a certain Tdasiah ; 
or second, the pcrformanco of some act of pomuco or self-torture 
l)cforo it. 

In the first cose tho person vowing sends tho thing vow'cd to the 
placo w’hcrc the Taaziah is made W'hcn the person making tho taaziaft- 
says iAvifdtiha or first chapter of tho Kuradn over it and breaks 
a cocoanut and distributes the juice with the sherhal or milk in siiiall 
cups to those present. In the second case tho person, who is generally 
a woman, vows to watch the 3'dnc iVt standing for anight or more. 
The w'oman goes to the place whore Uio T&aziah is built and lakes 
her stand in a corner keeping her rigil tho wholo night going where 
the Tuaziak is carried and standing where it stops till it is brought 
luck to its placo. This class of vow is generally otforod by women of 
tho lower or middle orders and is pciformcd on tho night of tho 
martyrdom or thakadat that is the ninth night of the month of 
Muharram. Some people vow that if they gain a certain object or 
dcsiro they shall on tho tenth of every Muharram roll on the ground 
B 5:0-17 
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The J'dffah also called Namazgdli or prayer-place, used only by 
Siinnis, is generally built outside of a tonm. It consists of a parement 
of stone cr cement raised three or four feet above the level of the 
ground. Along the west facing east is a wall with a small turret at 
each end. At the middle tiirce to five steps rise from the parement 
and form the pulpit, from which, on the Ramdzav-id and Bukr-id 
festivals, after the prayers are over sermons are preached. 

Imamhddds or the Leaders^ enclosures are used only by Shidhs. There 
are but two in all Gujarat, one at Surat and another, a grand one, in 
Cambay. Here, during the early days of the Muharram, the model of 
the Karbala shrine is kept and some chapters of some book commemo- 
rating the heroic sufferings and noble corn-age of the martyrs of 
Karbala is read, the congregation beating their breasts in response 
to the saying of the preacher and some of them bruising themEclrcstill 
blood flows. 

Besides the beadle mitjdwdr, and the mosque guardian mutawaUi, 
flve oflicers, the priest mtilla, the preacher khatib, among the Shiilhs 
the singer of elegies mataiahkhan, the law professor and doctor of 
divinity maulavi, and the civil judge hast, are entrusted with religious 
duties. Of these the priest or miilla is the lowest. Any man who 
can rciid the Kuradn and knows bis prayers may become a muUn, 
He is generally a poor man’s son. But there is no rule os to his 
father’s occupation or position. A man in search of a mulla'B place 
.applies to the warden of the mosque. Most of the mullas arc young, 
and as the pay and gifts are not enough to keep a family in .anything 
like comfort, they aro most of them nnmairied. A mvUa bent on 
matrimony, as a mle, gives np his post and takes to weaving or somo 
better-paid calling. The vaiUa’s duties as a servant of the raosqoo 
are, calling to prayers five times a day,^ acting as or leader of 
the prayer, and, where there is no beadle, keeping the mosque clean.® 
Besides these duties the mitlla acts as a schoolmaster and a dealer in 
charms. His school or tnaklab is a shed in the mosque enclosure, 
where in the morning from seven to nine and again from twelve to 
four, ten to fifteen boys and two or three girls of poor parents come 
to learn the Kuraiin. The mufla often does not understand the Kuraan, 
hut ho can read it and teach Ids pupils to spell through it. As a 
dealer in charms he writes verses of the Kumdn, to bo bound i-ound 
the arm, or bung ou the neck, to ward off or cure diseases, or to ward 
off evil spirits or the influence of the evil eye and dicams. He interprets 


> He calls from tlio liiglicrt place 5n Hie jnosqiip, before sunrise, God is great God is 
great (tbis four times over) •, 1 bear ssitness tberc is no God but one God (this tssicoj ; 1 
bear sritness that Mubammod is his projihct (this twice) ; come to prar (tsvice) ; come to 
ealmtion (tn ice) ; prayers are b.ttcr than sleep (tsrice) ; God is greet (twice) ; there is no 
God but one (once). Eiccpt that the words ' ]>ray(rs me bettor than sbs-p ' arc left out, 
the call to each of the other four proj ers Is tlio same. This is the feunni form j bliiahs 
after the srords ‘come to saUotion,’ odd •come to on act' (twice); they ncs-cr use the 

, phrase ‘ prayers nrc better than sleep.’ 

’in some mosqncs there is no miilla. In such cases a msy'dicar or any one of the 
eongregation would call to prayers, and the man of best position in the congregatinn 
uottld act as leader. 
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ilrcams aud cures fcvci , bad eyes, and rbcuinatiEm. For fever he gives 
n black string u'ith ten or fifteen knots to be urorn round the neok •, 
or he reads some verses from the Knrndn, breathes tlicm, on a jar of 
water and gives the water to the patients to drink ; for bad eyes he 
gives an amulet idnmiz, or a wick palila coircetly fatildh to be 
burnt. The Gujariit miiUa takes no part in an}’ birth tnarriage or 
death ceremony. In reward for liis mosque duties the congregation 
arnange in turns, morning and evening, to send the luvlla cooked food. 
Besides his food, during the Ramnznn ho generally gets ahont 8 annas 
in money from each house. For teaching he gets every Friday about 
^ anna from each pupil. Un the feast or nl days, ho wntes for each 
of the boys. In ornamental style, on a gilt and paiuted and illuminated 
sheet of paper a verse from the Knradn, or some Hindustani or 
Versian poetry, the boys pa}'ing him 2 annas to one rupee according 
to their parents’ moans. From a boy who passes the scripture test,* 
he gets a suit of clothes or He. 1 to Bs. 50 in money. He makes little 
from his charms, from about a quarter to halt an anna. 

The singer of eleg'es marsuibkhdn, is found only among Shitihs. 
Together with some knowledge of Persian and Hindust.-ini, he must 
have a good voice and a musical c.ir. He is generally self-taught. 
At the .Muharram time, from the first to the fortiotli day ho sings 
elegies in honour of Hasan, Husain, and the other martyrs of Karbala. 
Sometimes a famous elegy singer innrtuihkJtan is invited from Lakh* 
nau or Bombay. 'J'lio Shidhs of Lnkhnan have ra'sed the composition 
and singing or recital of elegies to an art. Some of the Lakhnait elegy 
composers and ree'.lors now take lank as poets of elegance and distinc- 
tion in kindustdni literature. Large sums of money aro contributed 
sometimes by the Shidha of tho chief towns of Gnj.arut and sometimos 
by one rich Sliidli alone to he pa d to an elegy singer of note who is called 
to pass the Huharram. He composes his elegies for the occasion and 
sings them or icc'tcs them at the Imambddas. His language voice 
and delivery aro all so trained ns to throw his congregation into trans- 
ports of grief for tho wrongs of llio illuBtrions sufTorers of Karbala 
and with 1 age and hatred towards the authors of their woe aud their 
doscenCauts. 

Except in cities and ton IIS whore the /rdsi or judge docs tho duty 
on Fridays and feast-days the sermon hhntbah is read by tho khntib 
or preacher. The cfilcc of preacher requires no special training, and 
especially in north Gujardt i. generally hereditary. 'J'he holder of tho 
oihcc neither teaches nor deals in charms and generally follows some 
catling or profession. 

The law-doctor maulavi is in many respects the most important and 
prosperous of Alusalmdn religious officers.® These men are as a body 
intelligent and well read, some of them with a good knowlodgo of 
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1 Fee page 102. 

2 Kxcept a Ten who hire a naino for learning, tlie maiilnrii aro ttio rqircscntatiTos 
of tbo great preachers and holy men who came to Giijartt during tho fiftranCti and 
sixteenth ecntorics. In honnnr of most of these aninta, their rcprescnbitires hold a 
jfBrl}’ meeting or urge. To this meeting the disciples muriili come hringing gifts 
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Arabic. In addition to thar regular duties as law-doctors teaclicrs 
and professors, some waulaiiis act as spiritual guides and also cure 
diseases with charms and amulets. As a doctor of Muhammadan law, 
the maulavi occasionally gives legal opinions.^ As a religious teacher 
the maulavi, on certain occasions, in private dwellings, preaches a 
semon wads on the text of a verse from the Kuraiin.® As a professor, 
he teaches youths of fourteen to twenty Arabic law, logic, ethics, or 
theology. Sometimes a maulavi possesses in addition to his other 
religious accomplishments that of knomng the whole of the Kraadn hy 
heart. This is a qualification much in lequcsl during the Pamazdn when 
the leader or Imam of the long night prayers or iardwili is expected to 
recite one of the thirty chapters of the Knradn each night so ns to 
complete the w'hole by the la^ night of that saci’cd month. Any one 
w'ho knows the Kuraitn by heart has the title of Hdfiz placed before 
his name. For this service he is paid at the end of the month Ps. 5 to 
Rs. 50 by the people who follow him in the prayers or hy some one rich 
member of the congregation. The Ilafiz is not alwa^'s a maulavi. 
Many a man with no learning is a good Hdfiz so long as he remembers 
the words. Asa rule the people treat a Hdfiz with much consideration, 
believing that a man who is a Hafiz frees twenty' generations of his 
ancestors and descendants from the fire of J ehannam or hell. M any of the 
matilavis who are spiritual guides are the descendants of some of the 
early missionaries, A watihvi who follows the profession of spiritual 
guide, spends several months of the year doing little beyond prenoliing 
an occasional sermon or reading prayers. He generally starts about 
the beginniug of Aluharram, and for eight or nine months travels 
through the districts and villages where his followers live.® On reach- 


io the shrine. As a rule the rich nroong them nre cntcTtainctl by the hosts. In the 
evening the shrine, covcicd with the liclicst cloths, is brightly lighted, music plsys, end 
to the heating of one-hand-dcums or daf<, the men forming a rircic with n slow quiint 
movement called ratib, dance round the shrine hcatirg their bodies with swords and* 
ringed daggers, hat through the pmror of the saint doing thomscives no hnrm. 

t bomo maularit are deeply rend in temporal and spiritual law, and make tiicir 
knowledge of the intricacies and contradictions of the Mahamnindan law a source of 
gain in inlicritancc cases. In surli suits maulavie supply Iioth sides with orders 
matalde, each opposed to the other, till one of tho parties, satisfying their avarice, hinds 
them to his cause. 

2 Privote services ore held both at times of joy and sorrow. The times of joy are 
marriages and honsc-openings. Tho sad occasions nro on tho day of death, the iliird 
and the fortieth days after death, and the year after death. Theso semres arc of two 
kinds, the made or sermon and the mauliid or nativity hymn. The tcads consists of a 
sermon by tho maHtavi accompanied by an assistant called mutri wlio in Persian and 
Ilindnstani, bcfoiu and after the sermon, cliants tlio praises ot tbo Proiihot. Tlie 
maulnd hymns, in bonoar of tlio Prophet’s birth, nro chanted in Arabic and sometimes 
in Hindnst&ni 1^ a band of fifteen to twenty cboristers. These choristers also accom- 
pany tile fnncials of the rich clianting hymns in priiisc of the Prophet. 

‘ Somoyifrrdififit have followers only in a few villages, some in ail parts of Gnjnrdt, 
and some not only in Gujar&t but in places far distant ns tlic kfnnritins and Katnl, in 
Burma, nad in Singdpnr. When a plrcdddh dies his sous clistribate ainone tlicinecivcs 
their father's people, assigning to each son a certain nninber of households. It some- 
times happens tliat for n sain of money or otiicr considetation, one ptrzddah makes over 
to another the spiritual charge and the income ilcrircii from a certain niiiulKT of 
fnniilics. Afost of a pfrst/da^e people arc tlio children of folicners and have to go 
through no special initiatory rites. But some among thorn, espeeinlly-.^Hoiiii'ii and nil 
new adherents, ore formally icceivcd os the ilisiiple« of their spiritual guide, 'iliis 
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ing a villa"o, tlio miittinvi takes up liis quarters in tlic mosque or with 
tlic richest oC liis (Ii«cip1c3. Here he preaches teaches and visits from 
house to house, prescribing for those who are sick. His followers, 
cs])ecially the Broach Sunni Bohoras who have much respect for their 
spiritual guides, not only look upon him as their teacher and adviser in 
this world, but trust that his merit and that of his forefathers will 
ensure their welfare in the next. According to the number of his 
]icoplc in an}' vill.agc and the distance he has to go to visit his other 
followers, the viavahPs stay in one place lusts from a few days to 
several weeks. W bile he is unth them the people make him gifts. 
As a rule, except when one of them is sick or is anxious that he should 
be present at a marriage or other family event, the inaulavi does 
not come back till a year is over. As a curcr of diseases the 
vianlavi like the mvita, writes texts for charms and amulets against 
sickness. For a sick patient ho gives a knotted string necklace or 
w'ritcs a charm in sacred characters on paper or a chiiptcr of the 
Kuraan with saUron-watcr on a china plate. The ink or saffron is 
washed off and the water drank. The manlavi docs not claim the 
power of driving out spirits, and, as a rule, would refuse to treat a 
person possessed except as he would ticat other sick people. In most 
ca«es the connection between the MatilavPs family and their people has 
lasted for several generafons. But it sometimes" happens that a 
stranger, an Arab, on Afghdn, or a North Indian wandering through 
the country, by some grace of manner, great learning, eloquence, asceli* 
cism, or some lucky cure, draw.s together a body of followers. Though 
few of them arc rich, mavlavU ns a rule arc by no means badly off. As 
a doctor of laws, he receives according to the nature of the ease from 
Ils. 10 to Its. 100 ; as a preacher ho gets a gift of lls. 2 for preaching in 
a private honso. For his services ns n master or professor he takes no 
fees. Those who arc spiritual guides pirzuddhs, arc paid from each 
house of their followers Ils. 2 to Ils. 10 a year. This is given partly 
when tlic guide visits his jicop'c and partly at the yearly festival in 
honour of the guidos’ forefathers. When a marriage kikes place in his 
family, the gu'de .asks all his followers, and they are expected to attend, 
bringing presents of Ils, 10 to Bs, 50. 

Under Muhammadan rule the Kazi Avas the civil and criminal 
judge. Now except that ho leads the public prayers on the days of 
the liamazdn and Bnkr feasts, he is little more than a registrar of 
marnages and divorces.* In spite of the loss of liis most important 
functions, the Kdsi holds a high place in the Mus.i1mdn conimunity.- 
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rcTcmony consisls cliUfly of rcjicnUng a prayer and Tccoiving a table eTu{frah of tbc 
guide’s saintly forrfaUicrs, imparting certain mysteries and making tlio prosoiyto drink 
of a cap touched by the gnide’s lips. Spiritual guides nrv looked up to as fatiiers. 

* Except when an extra fee is paid, the hdsi docs not liimscif attend marriages. Ho is 
represented by a deputy ndii, nio it paid by the Ldzi Ib, S to Bs, 10 a month, b'oparate 
marriage and divorce Kgisters aro kept. 

^ The oflicc of Idti is elective in burat and Btoacii and hereditary at Alimcd&bdd. 
In most eases the pay of tlic Is partly draum from nn endowment. He also receives 

for each marriage, from tlio rich a siiawl worth about Its, 40 or Its. CO and Its, C in 
rash, and from the ipiddlc class and poor ahont Ils. ?i, and on the fcf days srhen lie 
appears in the Miighsl turhan, rli/rfrH/o'r tli.st is ombrelln-libc in sonth Gujanlt and 
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Escepting the efforts o£ \Yalih4bi and orlhodo'c mautavis to aid to 
the unmber o£ their people, there is nb present (a.d. 1897) in Gujardt 
iittlo attempt to spread IsUm. Now and again a Uindn oC the lower 
class from worldly or other motives changes his religion, and is for 
a time the subject of talk. But cases of conversion from the preaching 
or teaching of religious men are almost unknown,^ 

Except the Mnharram, the Ramasdn, and the Baht festhaU, 
Sunnis and Shidhs keep different holy days. In the beginning of the 
year comes the month < of Mnharram, sacred to the memory of the 
Zmdras Hasan and Husain. All the world over man craves excitement, 
the stiiTing of the nerves in grief, if not in joy. The popularity of 
the frantic lament for Adonis ; of the pitiful tale of the hero Ilustam 
slaying his unknown son Sohi^b; of the long-drawn sorrow of the 
Christian Passion, show the longing for the uncloying luxury of grief.® 
So deep-seated a craving for grief could not rest satisfied with the hard 
demand of Isldm for silent submission to the will of the Almighty 
enjoining even women to cease to mourn their dead. Among the first 
martyrs of the Faith the Persian passion for grief fonnd^ at an early date 
one martyrdom the picturesque pathos of whose surroundings set ting- 
ling every cord of human pity. 'L’hc children and women of the noblest 
house on earth deceived deserted and tortured with thirst ) the child's 
arms stretched forth for the blcsang of the Imdm lopped at the wiist; 
the babe shot in its father's arms ; the noblest and bravest leader of 
IsUm trusting to no weapon but to the justness of his cause hetraj'cd 
and surrounded ; his choice of death to d'shonour ; his lonely last onset; 
his woundsj his death, his mutilation, all these miseries caused not by 
an enemy of the Faith bat by a kinsman a former friend and fclloiv- 
champion. Oh the pity of it ! The pity of it I 

The Sunni objects to the choice of Hasan and Husa'n as the raartj’rs 
most worthy to be mourned. What he asks, of Umar, the companion 
of the Prophet who lingered three days in his death agonies inflioted by 
the knife of the Magiau assassin Abd-Lillu, called by the Persians 
Babd-Firfiz. What of Hthman, the third Khalifah who died his head 
bowed in prayer after the agonies of a three da}'s thirst ? What 
still more of Ali the father of Husain ? How was Husain gi cater, 
how his end more grievous than the end of the Lion of God? 


gnminz that ia damc-Ukc ia the north, nndthc long rohoyn'ntaA, lie getahy snbscription a 
pair of embroidered sharrU worth nVoat Us. 60 nnd about Us, 100 in cash. 

‘ When A Hindu agrees to embrace leUm a party of Musaimans arc called together 
and in their presence he repents the creed, Then sugnred-wator is drunk and the convert 
ia set on n horse and led in ststo throngh Iho tmvn. On his return lio is circumcised, 
and a Musalman name, generally either Abdalli/h creature or slave of All&h, or Din 
JSahammai IIo ssho has catered the Faith of Unhammad is given him, 'fhe 
expenses arc borne by the person under whose patronage the convert enters Isl&ni. 

® Compnro the Hindustani : ydain hat mazi ki ki tabiit nahin lhartti Hoiv 

sweet is grief that never cloys. 

* As early ns the Boride Knltdns 916-1097} the people of Baghdad dressed In 
black sackcloth and throw dust about tbeir heads in the streets. Ockley’s History of 
the Sanscens, II. 189. In H. 852 (a.p.' 9G3) monrning for the death of Hnsain was 
openly observed by hlnlz-zad-daulah Hciiaml in Baghdad and in H. 3S9 (n.c, 993) 
Hags were carried and elegies with loud kimcutations publicly song in larniory of 
Husain’s martyrdom. Ulliot, TUI. 93. 
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Ti'iiOj the Shiilh replies, the deaths o£ the first martyrs o£ the Faith 
may have caused sorer loss to Isldm. Still the surroundings o£ none 
combined such varied and complete pathos as the lost day o£ Husain. 
Once more the harder-grained Aran urges : Even for Ali the Lion of 
Grod, such unbridled moui’ning is wrong. Husain died in accordance 
with the Will of Allah. Thai Will can do no wrong. To ory out 
against it is to blaspheme. The softer Feraan falls back, perhaps 
unconsciously, on his ancient dogma of Dualism. There are two 
powers. Evil and Good. Sometimes against the Will of the Almighty 
the Evil prevails. Suoh a time was the victory of the Ahiiman 
Shamr. iJid not the whole of nature moui-n the destruction of the 
noble Husain, On the bitter black tenth of lluharram the beams of 
the sun were dim and blood-rcd, so tliat at noonday the stars shone 
q^uivering in the blood-rcd sky. Under each stone the earth sweated 
blood. When the head of the martyr passed within the palace of 
ICiifah, its walls wept tears of blood. This tlie Siinni rejects os uni'cal 
and overstrained. The Shidh in reply upbraids the Sunni. Yon turn 
a season of mourning into a time of foolish shows and noisy revelry. 
Tins unseemliness the stricter Arab-swayed Sunni admits. The 
thoughtful mourn, they sayj only the thoughtless join in revelry. 
This riot and npisc is the local or Indian clement in the Maharmm. 
As the special features of the Persian Mnhanam find their origin in 
tho laments and the beliefs of the earlier faiths so the Indian addi- 
tions have their roots in the deep xioh soil of Hindu spuit-belief. Tho 
death and mourning season for Hasan and Hnsaiu, like all times of drath 
and mourning draw on the mourners hosts of spirits. These spirits 
are not all bad and not all unfriendly to man. Only all are unhoused, 
now cold now hot, always naked, driven shelterless through space. 
Some we cau please and coax into guardians, housing them in that pet 
home of spirits, a handsome tomb. Others we can lodge in that house 
of spirits the horseshoe, or tempt into the great spirit-haunt the 
tiger, letting them plaj' in the bodies of our men and boys. For the 
rest we cannot provide. These with shoutings, drums, and buffetiugs 
we drive fortli from our midst. The Indian element of nervous 
oxcitcinent might have died sobered into grayness by the Puritanism 
of Islam. Fortunately the revelry is kept alive by the Hindu belief 
in tho spirit-scaring power of the rites of Muharram. 

Among the Sunnis of north Gujavdfc, the Muharram is a season of 
sorrow, the women of the poorer classes for ten days singing mourning 
songs and heating oheir breasts. But in the south after the fourth 
day the moui-ning changes to meniment and masqnerade.'^ Some go 
about in bands richly and curiously dressed, singing -xvith or without 
the accompaniment of a drum or dhol and guitar the story of Hasan 
and Husain's sufferings and death. Others in fulfilment _ of a vow 
dress their children in green like religious beggais, oj’, but this is done 
only by the lower classes, they jxaint themselves as tigers or in some other 
grotesque guise, and beg from, house to house. Others again make 
themselve.? DMAs that is bridegrooms. ASluah belief is current that 
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1 The only otservance kept np alttr tho fourth tilucing et the rotdsule plain or 
sngaTtd-n'ulor for the nse ot chikiren anil tT.wcllors. . nhis w done till the tenth day. 

•B 320— IS 
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when, the Imnd of Holy E'arbala martyrs was besieged and hemmed in ■ 
within their intrenched camp by the merciless Ubaidullnh-ilmi-Zind, 
a mariinge between Kdshn, tfie yonthfirl nephew of Ilnsain and 
Husain'a little daughter the lady Saltinah, was stopped by the sknghter 
of the bridegroom. Some Dakhan Musalmans esvme into possoision 
of the cdst shoe of the bridegroom’s horse. They brought it to India 
and during the Mnharram when the relies of the Karbala are exposed 
to -view Lord Horseshoe or Nal S.dhebj in which dAvells soinethhig of 
the bridegroom's spirit, works mirncnlous cures. It follows tlial the 
holder of Lord Horseshoe ma)' receive into him the spirit or hal of the 
bridegroom. To gain this inspiration the following rules are obEci'vcd. 
A silver or iron rod two to three feet long ending in a massive orescent 
or horseshoe and covered on all sides with pcaeook-tail fcathore is for 
a conaderablo time set before some burning incense. In the Dakhan 
especially in Haidardbdd after cneb MnhniTnm many such rods with 
horse-slioo tops are thrown into a will. Boforo the next MiiliJirtaui 
all who hiivo thrown their rods into it repair to the well and await the 
pleasure of the maitjT who makes the rod of the person he Iins eliosen 
to become a bridegroom rise to the surface. In Hiijarat this miracle 
is not vouchsafed. In tinjaiitt a hole is dug about a foot broad and n 
foot deep. In tliis liolo n fire is kindled and the person who has 
vowed to become a Siila goes round the fire seven or cloven times. If 
the man or any of his friends notices the bridegroom-spirit moving the 
devotee tliey wave the rod with the feathers up and down before his 
face fanning him gently while incense is freely burnt. The people 
round keep up a chorus of U/fla Diila Diila Uhla to tho mejisuro of 
which the person Avishing to bo possessed sways nt first in gentle and 
by degrees in more rfolent oscillations. When the full power of the 
bre.atli or ]u\l fills the devotee, that is when his eyeballs turn up ami 
become fixed in a stony stare and his body grows cold he is made to 
keep b's face bowed among the peacock feathers. Af ter his face has been 
for some time pressed in the feathers the spirit seizes him and he rushes 
ont heedless of water or of fire. As he starts one of his friends holds him 
from behind supporting and steadying him. Ilcgnidcs the Da/fl's 
aimless impulse to the place or ahhadiis of other lUtlutt ami 'fauziuh 
where fresh incense is burnt boforo bis face. On Ins w.ay from place to 
pkee the DUla is stopped by wives praying for the blessing of children 
or tlie removal of a rival or the casting out of or other evil spirit. 
To secure a son the Drta generally directs a lloweror two to bo picked 
from the jasmin garlands that deck his shoe-rod. On returning to 
his own place or aMiuld the Dfla falls scnscloss and after remaining 
senseless for an hour or two regains couscioiisucss. Onlj- iho.eo can 
kcomo possessed who have vowed to be Dnlus. Even to Ihejo tlie afflatus 
is sometimes denied. No woman can be posse.ssed by tho Dftla .spirit. 

Many prepare Taazialn'^ or iiiMits, bamboo and tinsel models of tho 
shi-ino of tho Imilm at K.arbaln, somo of them largo and handsome 


* In Snrat, ivlicre tlio practice iti Mnlrarram shon-^ iis Ccsrcicil further th.in in other 
parts «t-Gujar.it, on tho evening of the lifth, after c.-iting cou<i:cnitc<{ siigor-ciikcs e ailcil 
chfiBi/t/i, children are dressed in ^ccii .md presents of fakes, .nnd, iti the e-no of 
funiilKS connected by betrothal, gretii clothes arc sent. JJcsidcsdres.ingns tigers nieii 
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costing not less (Imii n liinulreil iMipces. Tlicso shrines nre kept in 
thi'ir houses Tor several ilnvs, ni\il on the night ot the ninth nro taken 
nmnd the chief streets. As the Itibvh pass poor Hindu nnd ^fiisnl- 
niiin men and women in fnlfilinent of vows not iinfrequcntly throw 
(hcinsclvcs in titc roadway mid roll in front of the shrine. On the 
tenth day, with nincU sliow and noi-e, the owners of the shrines 
forming a procession lake them to ii river or n hike nnd cast them 
info the water.' On the evening of flio same ifay they prepare 
fiwcel-brend and sugaivd-wnter nnd dislrihnto it nmaug their 
friends.* Unlike the Sunnis, the Shialis keep Iho Ifnlmvrnni for 
forty days. Ot these ttio first fen nro n lime of special mourning. 
Hiiriug these days in south Uiijaiilt, n hand of Shidhs dressed in 
black and wilh b.are feet h..‘atiiig drums and cymbals, take Ilnsan 
nnd llnsaiu’s .standards from the Imltinbitda mnl carry them in 
proeossioii to the hou'-c of some one who has made a vow. Ilcrc, 
after beating Ih'dr livcasls and singing dirges, they nro served wilh 
sngnrod-wiitcr nnd the slamlardsaro decked ivith garlands 

ot floiver-i. Again, in the morning or evening, parties of twenty to 
tifty meet in some Imanibitda or private house to hear tho story of 
the uiaiSHcre of Karbala. Tlio room is Ini<l with carpels and over a 
chair sot in a eornor a wtiitc cloth is siiro id. When the gnests nro 
c jinc and ¥Ug.irod'W.iter4/;(rA<f^, or in the north opiinn-wiilcr Ivsihitba, 
ami tlio pipe have pi«s:d round, one of their numhor standing near 
(he chair begins to read. Ho telN of (ho virtues ot their loaders 
Ilnsan and ilusaiii and of IIiimuii’r bnivury, dashing almost aluno 
agninst the armies of the Knits. As he conics to their ]ender'.s Inst 
moments and dent It, Iiis moiirnfii] iiiorcmcnls .and tones raise among 
his hearers (ho keenest syiiipalliy and grief and tho sonorous tones 
of the rpcaker’.s voicu n<-o tlrowiiod l»y tho sobs and groans of his 
iiudicneo. Then moving forward ainoiig them, telling of the suITer- 
ings of tho iimrtyr'.s wife nnd lilllii children, his lienrcrs gather 
tutind hitn ninaiiiiig aloud and hnnUiig their breasts with so lierco ii 
sorrow that tliey .snmetiinc', full svnselcss to tho ground. Tiio 
Fcrviee lasts for about an Iioiir, nnd after wnno spiced. water antf 
muiirning-swcels hilfn, the guests t ike their leave. Among Sunnis 
the rK^d/'er or tenth day of the lliih.iri'.im is held h'.icrcd in honour 
of (lie creation of .Vdain uul Kvc. Jinny olisorvo a fast on this day 
lifter tho c.Miiiiplc of tlie I’ropliol. 

On the teiilli t;f S't/ar the H.'cond iiioiilh, Khiiihs repeal dirges 
and offer prayers for tlio soult- of lliisan and lluH.iin, 

On tho thirteenth of the Fame month coino the Tern or Talan 
Tezi. .Sunnis keep tliis day in lioiioiir of the Prophet's recovery 
from a severe sickness. In (lio morning in north Gnjanll prayers 
arc od'ered for tlic Prophet nnd parciicd groin and molasses aro 
eaten. 
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mill lioyj often join <ii 1,'iiiils called garoht, ami po about Biiigiiii; (tic Jtiibarmni 
iHO'ct, title Ifiiiitti nr irn<aiiif-llr.Uitnnn Iieatpri. 

' J'hciiiatlnpof tndtiMs 1 1 r-ibt to ilntc (ram t'li’ llmcof .Sinfr T/imir(A.n.l-tOO) wim 
on Ills return from a to Karbit'i Imilt a niinlalnre copy of IIiKatii'ii tomb, 

whlcli he th'iHRht aiMc] Co tlie i<i«tirninc ccreiiioiikt of tho fir,! ten ilnys of Muhartao), 
’ In AhiiictlW'l tviiie of the b;u TadMht aio Kept lit the iiioimiiip. 
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On the last Wednesday of the same month, a day known as the 
A'khari-elidr-sliaviiafi, Sunni^ townspeople iVy sycoolincals and eat 
them in the fields and gardens outside of the city in memory oi o 
recorery of tho Prophot from a dangerous illness. 

The twelfth of Bal{~ul-atcmil the third month, the ll'afiU or day 
of the Prophet’s death, is among Sunnis tho greatest day in (lie 
year nest to the i(/«. In the evening rice and milk dish of 

which the Prophet was fond, is cooked and prayers are offered for 
the ProphePs soul.® In the evening private scrriccs are held at tlui 
mosques with sermons and chants. After tho soi'vieo is over tho 
stone-footprint, hair, or other relic of the Prophet which may bs 
treasured iu tho mosque is shown. 

On the seventeenth of the third month Gujai‘a.t Mnsniumus mark 
the MaulM or birthday of tho Prophet by feasting and giving 
presents. 

On the eleventh of liali-Ks-scini tho fourth month, Sunnis cele- 
brate the birth of Sayad Abdnl-Kddir Jildni, commonly known as 
the Pirdn-Pfr or Saint of Saints of Baghddd. On this day tho poor 
light eleven or twenty-two lamps, and, in tho houses of the rich anil 
well-to-do, small leafless trees or groen-bordcrod_ frames called 
ineMi, ai’e hung with eleven lamps und covered with presents of 
fruit and sweets for children. At night powdered sugored-hrend or 
maliHah is eaten. 

On the eleven first nights of Itajah, the sixth or nativity inonlh, 
in honour of the ProphePs birth, among Sunnis sermons or mnnscs 
are preached and mauluds chanted. Gre.'it numbers attend, 
and on tbe eleventh many charitable peojolo in Ahinedabild iind 
some in Surat and Broach, give a morsel of snored food called 
fabarnik (o every ono present. At Ahmedabdd the heads of the 
llafdis, followers of Sayad Ahmed ICabfr a nephew of the Piidn-l’jr, 
march about carrying green banners, playing kotlledrums, and 
brandishing and beating their bodies with a chained mneoyarr, with 
a pointed handle. They are generally asked by more than one person 
to share the sacred food or /aSar/wI' which is sciwcd to them in BUiiifl 
dishes. 

On the fourteenth evening of Slia&ban tlic cightli month, comes 
tli0 uiglit oE record ShTb-i^bcyiit* On this night tho fstes of nnooui 
souls are registered in heaven. Among Snunis requiems aio snn,q, 
sweets and sweet-bread arc eaten and sent us piesents to friends, and 
fireworks arc let off or sent to relatives, especially to those to 
whom a son or daughter of thp house is betrothed. 

The nineteenth and twenty-first days of the ninth month Jtdwazan 
termed Kaili Imam Alt and Ilazraf AH, are kept holy by Shiahs, 


> Tho festival is common both to RhWlis and Simnit, Wiialis wy timt n, Pnfj'- ^ 

the nnluckicft of months, its Inst day i»l>»'.sc.l in fcaitin- out of the city, Wt evii 
may lumsin outside and not find its ivny , „ , . ,..,1 ii,,. 

= Thc-c customs ara ohson-cd from the first to the UycKth of 

twelfth day lieins held most sacred. The HliutUs fis this festiTOl on tho -8>h «» ‘at- 
the samo mtmtl). 
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llio ninctccutli us tlio clay on 'vvlucli Ali was wouiulccl anil tbu 
f ivciiJy-liivt as the clay on which lie died. On both clays tliey give 
brggai 3 food and pray for All's soul anil mourn. 

At the end of the AVcjiiH.'ffu fasb^ tint is on the first clay of 
.S/'.-r/'-ref? the tenth month, conics Ihefast-hrenlcingfestiml Ll-td-Ftlr 
commonly known as the Itamazdn hi} This feast is one of the two 
grc.iiest ^rusalmdii festivals. Sunnis and Shidlis of all ages and of 
both sexes bathe jiut on new clothes and perfumo thomscives. 
They give aims in money or grain mostly wheat, this form of charity 
being called *ftrnh,‘ for without alms their fast is vain, and tako a 
light meal of vermicelli milk chirificcl-buttcr sugar and dates. 
Between eight and twelve the men foim a procesMon and escort tho 
or other Ilftisalintlii of high ])0«ition to tho fdgt'dt that is the 
plnco for Iho special Id prayers most of thorn repeating mentally 
tlio glorification of the naino of Alhih in tho following words : 
• Allti/i-o-Al-har f Alltl/i-o-Aihar ! TA-IWta iHalliiho AUuh-o-Akhnr ! 
AUdh*D-tt7:lar ten Ullithil httmH ' Great is All.'th, great is Allah ; 
There bo none ns great ns Allah : Great is Allah, unto Him he all 
praise. The praycm at tho Idgali together with im Arabic sermon, 
in an old slcreolypcd form in praise of the Id, read by the Kaai 
standing on tho pulpit, wooden stall’ in hand in imitalion of tho 
Prophet (on whom be peace) Inst for about an lionr and a Imlf, and 
when tho praycra and sermon are over, the people go homo and spend 
tho rest of the day in fCiisting, making presents and paying and 
receiving visits. 

On tho tcntli clay of Hithajj the twelfth month, the day after tho 
ebief pilgrimage day at iMakkah, comes the .second great feasi, llm 
festival of sncrilico td-ne-zrJin, also called tlio Hakr or Cow-Id 
ill commcmoriilioii of the olloring of Isnmcl by Abralmni.® liarly 
hi tho mo; nil) g religious bcggais and others crowd round the 
divclliiig.s of ^Musalniims begging for ulins. On this Id us on the 
lliiiimr.aii Id all, except those who are mourning the loss of a near 
relative, v/{i.s}i put on their bc.st clothes .'iiid perfume tlicmselrcs 
aecording to iho behest and the i»racUeo of the Prophet. The whole 
bully of Siiinii Miisiiliiiiins go riding or driving in jnoccssion to tho 
Idg.ih and after jiraycrs return iiouie, and, it (hey can afforcl it, 
snciiiicc goats niici send pre^ent.s of tiie flesh to relations and friciidb. 
Tile rest of the day is 8}ietit in visiting. Alms'' are generally given 
about tho time of the Bakr festival, citber in cash in grain or in 
cloth. 

On tho cightconlli of y.tlhajj Iho twelfth month a great iShiilli 
holiday culled the lake holiday Id-i-ff/tjdir is held. On this day the 
Prophet seated by a lake proclaimed in a joyous moment that Ali 
was his ouii flesh and bod}’. 
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’ SliiVJit (Hirer from .Sniiiilii in terping ilio ItainirJii fd n diiy sooner niid in not 
goiiiR to llie f(Ic.lti. 

* iln.ilni.ln'i fiold tliat iMnvcI, not I«nw, was tlio mn nffiMd Ijy Aliriiliain. 

' .Mmt nr piirifiiMtinii) ^llnuld liu given of live tilings, iiiniicy, entttr, grnlii, 

fruit, 'niiii iiicroIiniidiBo. Tlio onioiiiil varies, llioiigli in gcncial it iu witl to lie 
oiir-t»(.-ntiotli uf n yc.ir*H income. Alinv siioulit Uegivva to pilgiiins, iicggar., dcblun, 
ridigiuna cliainpions, trnrvllvrs, and ]iru.clylc'i<. 
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On the twenty-eighth of PAlhaji comes the feslivul oE Ujiba 
Shnjd-ud-din Abii LiMA a fire-worsliippiug convert to Islilm, wlio, 
on this day murdered the Khalifah Umar. On this auoouiit SirSlu 
hold the day sacred and rejoice for three days. 

Besides their faith in the leading doelrlnos of their reiigioUj a helicl 
in spirits, in magic, a,nd in the power of the evil eye Iia< a strojg 
hold on the Musalmnns of Gujanit.^ Evil spirits out of hatroA to 
mankind, and spirits either good or bad forced to do so by some magi- 
oian, cause men grievous harm, making them mad or siolv, destro^'iag 
thaii' houses, or taking away their goods. ‘VA’'lien any ono is sud'lenly 
struck dumb or ajipears mad, shaking his heal or moving about rest- 
lossly or lying prostrate, Ins friends fear that he may bo possossol by 
a devil. A religious man, a S.ayad or Mulla known to have power over 
binrits, is called in. He finds out tho iiatne of the p.atioit, uheii 
and under what clrcumstaaees ho was seized, in'inircs into tlio 
symptoms, decides svhether it i.s a ease of possession or of simiilc 
Bicknes's, and, if it is a ease of possession, by svhat ine.vjtatiou or 
spell the spirit can best be east out. 

The Kuiaiin though forbidding its 2 ’raetiee enjoins a belief in the 
existence of magic. Though forbidden magic is often rcsorlcd to 
especially by women. The chief aims nvo to win' anothcris affeclioue, 
to causQ strife between rivals, and to get rid of a foe. To gain the fa'sl 
two ends love or liate potions arc given, and to gahi the thud an image 
of tho victim is made in dough and pricked to pieocs witli nccAles. 
Almost all men, and Bheds and Kolis in an especial degree, have tbu 
power of the evil eye. So strong is this belief that a Muhammadan 
will seldom eat a meal in the sight of a stranger, and before taking 
his infant into the street will blot his fcice \vith collyrium or lampblack. 
According to the Kniadn the first teachers of magic wore Hnriit and 
Jldnit, two angels of high estate, who, proud of their purity, railed at 
the p,ns3ions and weaknesses of the sons of men. This boasting oComlcd 
the Divine Eider. He commaudcil them to show their excellence by 
sojourning for a time under equal conditions with man horn of woman 
and to prove their ivortli hy^ coming out scatliless from the alluromcnls 
of Love and Passion. Ildriil andAI.irnt were dropiicd from heaven 
into Babylon whore their great knowledge soon g.rinc J them the poation 
of judgea They long administered the law righteously. At last <amo 
their day of trial. While seated on the tribunal of justice a woman 
entered the judgment-hall dowered with idiarms so mro tliat lior first 


' Gujarat JluraUnins believe both in iTuliamma'lmi, tlmt is Ar.vb ami rercian, amt 
in Hindu siiirits, Ot Hindu poircre the ghost Wiiltnnd tlic iviteli are tiio most 

coininon, .Itosaluitn spirits belong to tiro claucs, tlie cciiii givni or goad spirits .and the 
dciils ihaUttM or iiad spiiiis. glicdevils arc desccndciT from tho nine sons of Satan niio 
by birth iiais ono of the goaii. Tho genii, irjio are niiio-trntbs spirit and one tsnth llcdi 
am diriclcd into twelve troops or armies, tlircc of nliieb nrc SfiisalniLln, licridcs the 
genius nnd the demon there are tire fairy jiaW, whose shadow inahcs people craiy, mid 
tlictiydta'ni orglioiil. To gain power over spirits a sn,an must learn from some cvorcist. 
He must p ly the preatest regard to cleanness, he must pass long terms in fa«f s niid 
ineditatvun, he mnst bo very careful as to uhatlic cits, learn incaniations and calcnla- 
tlons of iiiystio numbers nud the inflncnces of tlie planets, and spend iiioit of ids time in 
repe-ating ineaiitadcns. Those aiho go tl'rougli this tn>h.ing are eliiefly .“tayndi and 
Miilla^._ When the isorciat is yatbfieil that the ca-o is one of posses'-ion, he casts out 
the spirits by drawing magic M|tiatcs and circles, Iiy rcpcalb'g incantations and versos 
from the Kura in, vr by giving the patient a charm to cat orauaiiiiilet to irear. 
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•ilai'.ii' aii5 cn'-InvM l»oi :inpr<4-jiiiU'<>-'.. Ilpr rnil v-n*; imt 

lint tru'tiiip til licr rlmnn" t-lip lii'tvclf !■> tlipjiulgp- 

tintl iIK'V ll'tor.i'l t‘» lipr wonU nnil im-Kncil t-iwnnls lirr willi amorous 
(li's-tro. Slit* Mt-TiliortauiP to flip Hniiio«ratt’ ami PlPrnnl il.miimtion of 
tlip vflio liao'r lio.nl-ilown fpftorcil witli clia’us itt (lio ^irrot woll 

cf llaliylon till ‘‘ tin* Hay rf Strikitiir, ivliett nit’O like mollis s-liall lio 
jt-aft'-ritl nl>riad at.il tlio uii'iintaitts ^|lall Wome like esmlcil wotil." 
liven iioiv a*ty r.!ii' af>jirtar1i!ii<j tlie tiell tail Itvar tlic ‘Ai'‘Ai’of 
till* f.il!<n ii’ul tufft'rinjr aiioels. rnrtluT liv hcariii" their voice-! e\en 
thouiih he ^es'>• thfin not the heater can Irani iiia'jrii'. The ••iiiilv of 
inneie thoucth Fotnewlial hhcUtcd hj'M'c-teiti mnfenali-:ni is ttill jinr- 
^lu’•l by lr*li:n Mii* aliiiiiii* . It :s iinl rare to Imd men hho Muhiittiinail 
Aii Jiiini ami Mtiliamir.vl Clihail ef K!if!r:iiv;ir«-liiiiiin{» occult jvuvers 
au*l fxnit!i -uftlly lic.irtfiuTiit the ittiv*jiinjjfa*th of a«1iuiipr» hv successful 
di* ji’ay*: « f lUr.iri**. 

Maoie of f u.ihiiulu Iliihiiiiiaml Shait.'Jni that isilivim-aiid .vilanii*. 
'riu' j.iwtit e of *a1 .‘ti'c lusiiic f trictly forliuWcn. I lit im* m-ioie 5-» of two 
hiiiils f-Ven' luitli nml Si'jli low. The jimcfice j>f .•*/>»/ or ir*;;h iint;'«* »-• 
tl-.e fiimtiuii.fr. lliah ilia^c b a tuhlime icieuee ifiuliisl only hy pyi! 
jHcuforirrcil it iU.* IVtfitlom inlUoli Mu-'icioiisistsinthr ihiou loloi* 
i.f (1(0 .Ift.ofrr or fifc.it iVnm**, a jio-'h-.'-oI hv (he 

1‘rojihcl Soleiuiilu r.v.iUime Soltitmin ttntl••luttf>^l to tho-'c only who lue 
lii},'hly favrmrvl hv I'roviilcu'c. If wft«iti vitftse of etionnin^r'lhc sreat 
rat.eon hi" r'.tijj tfiat So’timdu ilmn'utmimer incnnml puiimul 

iiicrthe wind* .ami l-inl nti4 ho.ists. Uy |.n.tirmm*iii{; the (Inal Nntm* 
hit tuin{s'‘,eT a jitui < f the name of Asaf itt a »r ce (tniii.jrorltd the Ihrone 
of Jlill.ls fill* iiiic. ii iif Shclafrom Yeiimii tolheeoiiri of Soleiiuon iit 
Jci ii<-a!cro. The titterinic tif SuleiitulnV i.amo e.tsts out ilemo*i-, cukt. I hit 
till.*, ami ro'ses the ihiiih Olhertvinie joi' e-- fi|n'ci!il virtue , llytlii* 
name' Ihtnticl.'nrashat nml Ihiaiii-faKislu;, (w.^ iiin>1iii'> t.iaii'iii^ nml 
nn'l'ie-* •curiti!,' the tlcul-! of tiia‘!ue‘-s nre ::v'l>'l or snlHlued. 

'I'he t auic* < f n*rtaiii iit.ijthcli ami holy iiitii havi* tiKo a siht-ial t inrm. 
l'urllu*r fOiiaiti Vi rse< of the Kmtuiti nti-l tuviH\ai ioijn luul wor.W tiu- 
tma'ihi'r or uninfelliitilile (*i ihe niiinidVi'*! l..a*.e n jinitiVuinr ellhart. 
The w Old' JVJ ll’/tif'ufn ttiahe terlnin iiMri!: or i«i-:i,’i snl»cjv'en! fur 
((o't'l ifidllie ViOTils }'4 liiahetlieiii Mill eit’en! fori'vil, (HIict 
wijtils c'-iiiia-ii'il the v.mih mel ihw waves oi title (he inuls of meu uuil 
olle-r riiiiiwlA ie|jti!e-i nml ll.iiisKlmliiuti (A.r. 153- *1 10.*) 

(Prrile.;oiiieria, Auihie Tc\(, Vtil. 1. j'n"e }>f*) ti.eiiroiu; on the aiithurity 
of Mu-Vntali a famouh Amh writer on the <veuh icicuccii, that the 
wofihi TniiitUihv, hiittihit,, y tsu’thl, ua'jhituf, m'l/nii, ffluiiftn 
jriiiticular jnnvcrs. IVomiuttce-l with l•‘lncelltIat;on of the tuiiid in a 
et.atc of wciuoiii.al j;iirity hefore eUep they iiuliiee ilre.itn*! wherein 
lliu jrf-r.'ion j>rom>nnciii}r them i-t ilirefliil to foll-iw u jiaifeitlar eoutve 
fj> ((ain till* ohj'*et for which ho 1 ki« iiroiioimoiil ilm eliiirmeil wonls. 
III! juhli that II i.cr-oii n]i|)e:irrtu a iln*ant who rhoww the way how to 
(tain the I ml. Ibni-KIiiihlrtii hiinM'lf nwnhs of havinir seen slinn''e 
visions ami ohfaitieil fiiiieli sticw.fitl iliri»e(ioii in flio nffttire of lii<i life 
fjom luJ Unowlciljtc ami tiBo of there wonh. A |):iit'iail:ir eoiirro of 
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food and diet ave necessary to obtain masteiy over the siiinh niiich 
ore subject to these cliatmcd words. 

Pronounced by the ceremonially pnvo tho- coneludinfj avouL ft 
the eighty-sixth chapter of the Kurnan entitled the Star, "Verily 
they are layring a plot and I am laying a plot " * deprive a scorpion 
o£ the power o£ stinging. Again written charms of mystcrioiiA 
numerical combinations and Vagrams have joower for good. .V 
magician who desires to practice good magic must lAot only possess fall 
knoAvledgc o£ the art. To secure efficacy he must in a given pericKl 
repeat the charms a certain number of thousands of limes during Avliich 
he should abslaiu from animal and ceriain othca* food. The term of 
forty daj's called chillM is a favourite period for acquiring the 
A'irtiie and power which are supposed to reside in a name a vci'so or an 
invocation. During tho forty dajfs the name or verse must he repmlcd 
n certain number of times each day at tho s,amp hour and inn lived 
lonely place free from inipnritic.s. Failure iu the apiAohilcd time 
requires the observance to be begun afresh. Tho performer of the 
rhilUili must work AA'ith incense and pierf times harning and be clean 
in body and clothe-s. The spirits n ho arc the slaves of the ver.-o or 
name try their best to turn the magician from bis pAirposo by nppmr- 
ing before him in tho most terriWy grotesque forms, noe to tlie 
mnn aa’Iio nlloAA\s fcai’ lo intomipt the rcy’ctition of the name. Ho at 
once becomes mad and x'cmains insane for tho rest of his days or a paly 
or tremor which no medicine can cure overtakes liim. If thcncopljvtc 
is slrongminded enough not to be troubled by apparitions ms spin - 
opponents resort to other means.’ An A'mil ov exorcist tells how Avnon 
bo AA-ns engaged in mastering a charm for curing tho bite of venomoAA 
animals he saAV his father led boAind and pinioned to the place AiheiL 
he Avas silting engaged in his c/fr7W// by .a m.an 
his fathers bitterest enemy. On coming before him the 
his father- kneel, and, diarving his sword 

old man's head while the father entreated the son byall thonio.-tB..-r«l , 
ties of filial 1 oa-c to save him. His father assured 1 '”" wm no 
illusiou hut liaie and bitter reality, ilmi. the enemy had r ushed m o 
the house and on tho father’s ciyung to the son for help had deliLd 
him and his son lo save him and had dragged him to his son a pra-cncc 
to kill him. The magician had nearly forgotten himself and was al»nt 


ittempt to ueleal nne exorcisi. uas suu uiu-iv • 

lanc’etl that the house he was sitting in swung to ami fro as li about 
*0 fall ouidmaiid to crush him. ’When tliis Icmjitation faded ho was 
dlou^d Voaoefully to finish hi. chUUU. This exorcirt repents the 
imication learned among such horrors, and, blowing on a piece of loa£- 
■ulm* <iLc 3 it to cat to those hiiten by a mad dog or a cobm or stung by 
: reoniToii He is Fir-id to have elfceted numcious cures. He died at 
5iuaVi.i March 189S after a long and green old age. 

mi A ' Vnmr«! of God bcloBg to two classcs tJic Jtttafi or 
.,Slatl,cVS??.r nSiM. ■fi.aAngr.v.h.J..-. .1.0 Avone. .- 

i The wools of tlicKiiwAii ares Znm/iw tea h 
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call forili tcmbic apparitions. At the sound of the Fltifnl the dentlo 
tho Merciful appear pleasing visions of fair and graceful angels. 
Though terrifying and hard to master, the fierce names arc prompter 
in effeet. 

Satanic or black magic depends on the agency of genii and evil spirits. 
The ways of acquiring its knowledge are as unclean as the learning of 
white magic is pure. The xnofessors and.practitioncrs of black magic 
cannot for an hour remain with a clean bodj' without the danger of 
losing their xjower. They must never bathe, never use perfumes, 
never pray, never love any action that is good or virtuous. Tho Indian 
or Gujardt means for subduing evil spirits is perhaps even weirder 
and more gruesome than the Ai-ahian. At Diwdli time during the dark 
quarter of Kdrtik (September-Octobfcr) when all evil sxnrits are free to 
revisit tlieir earthly haunts, especially on the night of the black four- 
teenth, the person anrious to subject evil spirits to his xiowcr, puts on 
the dirfiest of apparel and anoints himself with evil-smelling oils and ' 
providing himself with a hamper of the worst food and with beef 
mutton and buffalo flesh and cntra'ls, a sharp knife and large quanti- 
ties of fftlffal incense (Balsamadendron amyris agalloeha) starts for 
his favourite spirit-haunt which is either the common burning ground 
or the loweaste graveyard or the bnrial-place of executed murderers. 
On reaobing the place and seating himscuf within a charmed circle he 
keeps his sharp knife ready and begins repeating his invocations and 
spells and throwing about him grams of mtntg Phaseolus mungo. 
When ho thinks his ghostly guests liave presented themselves in 
obedience to his summons he asks them to demand the food they prefer. 
If the spirits demand any particular flesh he has brought he throws them 
choice pieces out of the charmed circle. If any of his guests who are more 
difflcnlt to please than the rest arc not satisfled with the food offered 
and demand human flesh, the sorcerer must either throw the spirit a 
piece of flesh cut from his own thigh or fall a victim to his rashness. 
If tho sxririt accepts the sorcerer's flesh the spirit becomes the sorcerer's 
slave for a year. Sometimes a sorcerer unwilling to cut off his own 
flesh jKirsuadcs a x>upil or a friend to go with him. If the spirit 
requhes human flesh the sorcerer offers his companion as a victim on 
condition the s])irlt spares his victim till he reaches his home. The 
spirit agrees and when the seance is over follows his victim and at the 
vietim’s house kill^him by eating his liver. Nest morning the victim 
is found dead having thiwn up broken pieces of his eaten liver like 
clots of blood. 

Omens are drawn from the' cry of birds. The hooting of an owl 
is believed to threaten tho lives of children. But its power for evil 
can he disarmed by the gift of grain in charity. The cooing of a dove 
foretells min, and the cawing of a crow the arriml of some member 
of the family or of a friend A death follows the lonely midnight 
howl of the dog, for the dog’s eye, undimmed by the film of pasaon, 
can sec hovering over tho doomed house the awful form of Izrael the 
angd of death. A cat crossing the path is a had omen. But it is 
lucky to seo-a child at play or a woman fetching, water or carrying 
milk or whey. Creeping feelings in the skin of the face are a favourite 
source ' of omens. They arc lucky if felt on the right corner of the 
right eyelid, unlucky if felt on the left comer of the left eyelid. A 
B C20— 19 
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stidden fit of liicenp is a sign of being afifectionatoly rcmemberal by 
absent friends^ as tbe itching of the right palm foretells gain of money. 
The same feeling in the sole of the right foot prognoalicatcs a journey 
Each day of the week is believed to be fitted for certain nets' and 
nnsuited for others.® And certain days of the month, depending on 
^reotion in which the traveller is going, are good for starting on a 
journey.® 

’ The Urdu poet expresses this sentiment in tlio following couplet : 

‘’tf tir’l tjf ^ ^ si-T 

Ilijr atn ham ni djah idttrif dtl fhifd 
2He?tti dt fo Iflhd 1 /jtftS Piftruin ydil Ptiyh» 

III AtKetti liOttls the hiccup heartens 
£&ch sittvin : Tliyloic rcmoiubcrsthcc. 

® .Sunday is n good (lay for naming a child, eating a new dish, nmring new chttcj, 
learning a new lesson, beginning scrrico, and tilling land. It is n bad dny to buy a liarse 
or to set out on a iourncy. Monday is good for taking tbo iirst batli after rwn cry from 
illness, for sonding a bride to her bnslmnd’s bonsc, for laying the foiindntion of n 
bouso, for entrusting anj’tbhig to n person, for bartering nn animal, and for tniTrlbni; 
east. Tuesday is gcod for eating B new dish, taking n recovery both, giving any btisi- 
ness in charge, ami burying an animal. It is an ill (biy for travelling nortli niul for Imying 
A cow, IVcdncsday is good for sending a bride to her iinsbaiuVs lionsc, naming nn infant, 
putting on now clothes, sbarhig, eating n new dish, learning n new lesson, tilling tlm 
ground, laying tbo foundation of n bonsc, and cbniiging n rosidenee. It is hid for travel, 
ling north and for buying a cow. Tliiirsday is good for tbe same works ns Wednesday 
but is bad for trareUing south and for buying nn elephant. Friday Is good for the s.in.e 
works as Wednesday and bad for Irajlng goats. Katnrday is good for the same works a» 
Wednesday and had for travelling cast or for buying a camel, 

’ Travellers eonsulting and following the guidance of the diagram start iiiuicr the 
special protection of tho Froplicts All nml Eliizr. 
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CHAPTEE yjll. 

CUSTOMS. 

Oi' tlio rites ami ceremonies-ob?erved by Gujardt Sutmi Mnsalmanfl 
the chief are pregnane}'', birth, naming, sacrifice, initiation, betrothal, 
marriage, and death. 

The Urdu proverb Matqao ‘iiiardiiA, na fdtiha im dard,cl Here 
lies the wretch eternally damned ■without the JPatiha or the BarUd * 
shows the horror felt by the Gujarat Musalmiln at the prospeet of 
lea-ving no issne to perform these ceremonies on his behalf. His 
desire for the immortality given by children, especially by male 
cliildren, is much akin to the Hindu hankering after issne to save him 
from the hell of oblivion by performing his thrdddAa or mind-feast. 
After a year or two of mamed life if their union is not blessed by issue, 
some Gujardt Musalman women resort to remedies to obtain children. 
Saints, living or dead, are appealed to, the former to bless by giving 
charms or medicines to the wife who yearns to be a 
mother. The law doctors or exorcists also give charms, 
often like the diagi-am, written on a ijiece of paper to 
wash in rosewater and drink. 

Some A'mils or exorcists give their applicants cardamoms or cloves 
or pieces of ^candied sugar on Avhich the mystic and xiowerful names of 
God having being blown ai’e supposed to possess the virtue of casting 
out the spirit of barreimess, since as a rule barrenness is due to spirit- 
possession. Others direct strands of thi'ead to be worn round the 
abdomen or the neck ; others again simply write or trace some name or 
charm of words with the tip of the finger over the womb of the woman 
or the loins of the man. The exoroist or A'mil has also to help after 
conception with the object that the issue may be male. He gives 
charms to be washed and drunk every month or some Avritten charm 
to be washed in water for a monthly bath. Some dead saints have a 
reputation as child-givers. To tie knots on bits of string or ribbon 
AAith one end attached to a post dr pillar supporting a canopy over a 
saintis grave or to a trellis or balustrade around a shrine is considered 
by barren women one" of the surest means of obtaining issue. Blooh- 
mann (Aln-i-Akbari, 267 note 1 para. 3) notices that the tomb 
of Sheikh Salim-i-Ghishti at Eatehpur Sikhri, in whose house the 
Emperor Jehafngir (a.d. '1605-1 627) was born, is up to the present day 
visited by childless Hindu and Musalmdn women. A tree in the com- 
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• Fdtiha is tho opening chapter o[ theJCurain in praise o£ God ; DarM the calling 
down of hlcssings on the Prophet. . " A- 
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ponud of tho saiut Shaili A'lam of Abmedfibad j’icltls a pcovillir acorn- 
like fTuit wbiob IS sought after far and unde by ibsue-scokors nndiarricl 
mvay and given to their wives who eat the fruit and from the moment 
the fruit IS eaten conceive. If the birth of a child follows the eaiin.» o£ 
the acorn the man or woman, who took the acorn should for a certain 
number of years come at every anniversary of the saint and noimshtho 
tree with a supply of milk. The loaves of the tree near the grave 
or tlic Mir/in Sdheb of U'njhd are also said .to favour conception, In 
addition to tbese jasmin and rose Luslies at tlio slirincs of certain saints 
arc supposed to possess issue-giving properties. To draw vditue from 
the saint's jasmin the woman who j’cams for a eliild hathes and purirics 
horself and goes to the shrine and seats herself under or near the jasmin 
bush with her shii’t spread out. As many flowers ns fall into her lap so 
many childroii will she have. In north Gujarsvt if after the birth of a 
child no male issue follows, or hsing horn does not live, the first-born 
child is believed to be tbe cause of the evil. The first-boni is looked on 
as possessed by some maliguaut spirit who destroys the young lives of 
the new'-horn brothers and sisters. So at the mother's iioirt confincmoiit 
molasses and sesame seed arc passed seven or nine times over the new- 
born infant from head to foot and the elder bo}' or girl is given these 
to eat. The molasses represent the life of the young one given to the 
spirit who possesses the first-bom. Chidren horn deformed or witli 
one or two teeth are supposed to cscrcisc a baneful influence over their 
parents and near rclalavcs. A child bom with teeth is believed te 
exercise so malignant an influence Hint tbe early death of one of the 
parents is almost cerkin. 

If the treatment of the live or the relics of the dead sa’ut result 
in pregnancy tlio. gi’catost care is taken that no baneful influences 
interfere with a safe delivciy. The lady is made to wear a number 
of charms and always to carry a knife or otlier jiiece of iron. She 
must not go out of doors especially on ucw-moons and Thursdays, 
and on all days at sunset must avoid groves .and the sea and river- 
sides. Cliarmed silk threads called l/nirdori, literally the spirit-laden 
cord, aro worn round her waist and abdomen, and, especial Ij' it any 
portion of the ijeriod of her pregnancy falls on or about the d.ays of 
Dijjdli the Hindu New-y^r, which is considered tin evil-spirit-time, 
she requires the greatest care. She is not allowed to go under the 
mandwa or alcove built before a honsc on marri.'igc or other festive 
occasions. She must avoid mariingo or de.ath ccrcmonicH, must 
not pass under the city gates, and must cross^ no ‘river or sea. 
Daring eclipses of the sun and the moon particular carc' must he 
taken that neither she nor hor husband, uor even the relatives of her 
husband, eat or drink or smoke or cnl or clip or break any thing. If any 
of them eat a j]&n or betel-leaf or even fold ajiin tlie cliild is sure to bo 
born with cars folded like a ‘pan'-laaf ; if tbe relation cutsj.or clips any 
thing the child is sure to have a deformed finger or a hnro-Jip, It is 
asserted that an obstinate, husband of a pregnant woman, with a fool- 
h.ardy disregard for these customs folded a piece of clotli round his face 
during an eclipse, nnd his child wus born with a face-covering or tsml. If 
any member of the luisb.ind’s family, smokes, during an fielipsc the 
child born has a weak chest which gurgles like a ‘hiiklcdh * when he 
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breathes.' Duriug an ediiise the lady bar hnsband and his near relatives 
have to sit still and do nothing but pray or read the Kuradn, the 
pregnant lady being sent to bed with a packet of wheat from 1 to 
seers or pounds in quantity, which after the eclipse is ended, is added to 
a lai'ger quantity and boiled with sugar and cocoa-kernel and distri- 
buted among friends. The ihdrdori orweghtlhat is the spirit-laden 
cord, in the sense of the ill-luck imprisoning cord, is regarded as a 
presert'ation of the child from conception to delivery. It is a seven- 
- braided piece of silk upon which the Mulla or exorcist spends time and 
trouble, repeating over it verses of the Kuraan or charms and tjdng 
a knot at each repetition making the number of knots correspond with 
the number of pregnancy months and giving the silk to be wound 
round the womb. The braids are j)articoioured white, red, green, black, 
and fine variations of these leading colours. This silk cord is a guard 
against miscarriage and aU the evils, spiritual as well as physical, that 
cause miscarriage. At the end or beginning of the ninth month the 
braid is unwound and some incense is burned under it and together \rith 
some flowers it is thrown into an unused well or if no well is at baud 
into a river or a lake or other water. During the period of pregnancy 
the woman may not wear new clothes, jewels, even bangles the symbol 
/of married life wliich the married woman holds most sacred. All the 
usual little adornments of the jierson otherwise considered insuperably 
necessary are during pregnanejr laid aside and looked upon as forbidden. 
No eyelid is darkened with antimony, no finger or toe-tip, no palm or 
sole is reddened with henna, no tooth is blackened -with missi, and 
certain kinds of food are forbidden. The pregnant lady is not to touch 
a cocoa-kernel, nor to taste any undei'ground root except the exotic 
])otato. The ban against ornaments lasts till the satmdsa or 
Eoventh-month celebration, but abstinence from forbidden food some- 
times lasts until after the child is weaned, the notion being to keep 
both the mother and her nursling from unwholesome food and from milk 
derived from such food. » 

The great event of the pregnancy is the satmdsa or the nawmdsa 
the seventh or uiuth-raonth celebration. It is held with different rites 
in different families, but usually it is the season for the fulfilment of all 
vows for the preservation of the foetus and the safety of the child and 
its delivery. The rite generally begins with the pot or potter ceremony 
with which all joyous rites at births, betrothals, and marriages begin. 
It is called Birdt or Biradh-lharna literally pot-filling. A complete or 
perfect hiradh consists of 125 pots, fom- large and the rest small. They 
arc bespoken at the pottei‘’s who paints them liimself. He is paid Bb. _5 
for the pots, an invariable fee. yometimes half the number of pots is 
sent for and sometimes a quarter in which case it is called half a hirat or 
a quaider and the pottei’ -is paid proportionately less. In some 
places these pots are in the first instance taken to a well and a young 
married woman who lias never lost a husband, and in the case of a 
pregnancy-celehratio^ a woman who has never lost a child even by ims- 
carriao’e, is sent to a well. She draws water .and .pours a little of it into 
each of the pots and then the woman and the potter with the pots are 
ncpnvtod witli music to the house of joy and the women (if they observe 
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pound o£ the saint Shdih Alam of Aliniedubad j’icldR a peculiar aconi- 
like fruit which is sought after far and wide by issue-seekers andcittricil 
away and given to their wives who eat the f rnit and from the moiucut 
the fruit is eaten conceive. If the birth of a child follows the eating; of 
the aeom the man or woman who took the acorn should for a certain 
number of years come at eveiy anniversary of the saint and nourish the 
tree with a supply of milk. The leaves of the tree near the grave 
of the Miran Sfiheb ofTJ'njhdaro also said to favour conceirtion. In 
addition to these jasmin and rose hushes at the shrines of certain saints 
aac supposed to possess issue-gmng properties. To draw virtue from 
the sainPs jasmin the woman who yearns for a child bathes and pvalfics 
herself and goes to the shrine and seats herself under or near tho jasmin 
hush with her skirt spread out. As many flowers as fall into Imr lap to 
many children will she hav’fi. In north Gujardt if after tho hirth of a 
child no male issue follows, or being born docs not live, the first-born 
child is believed to he the cause of the ev'il. The first-hom is looked on 
as possessed by some malignant spirit who destroys tbc young lives of 
the new-born brothers and sisters. So at the mother’s next confinemont 
molasses and sesame seed are passed seven or nine times over the new- 
born infant f roin head to foot and the elder boy or girl is given thciC 
to eat. The molasses i-opresont the life of the j-onng one given to the 
spirit who jiossesses tho first-horn. Ohidron born deformed or vnth 
one or two teeth are supposed to eserciso a baneful influence over their 
parents and near relatives. A child born with tooth is bclioved to 
exercise so malignant an .influence that the early death of one of the 
parents is almost certain. 

If the treatment of the Hve or the relics of the dead sa'nl result 
in iiregnancy the greatest care is taken that no baneful infliionccs 
interfere with a safe delivery. The lady is made to wear a luinito 
of charms and always to carry a knife or other piece of iron. 
must not go out of doors especially on new-moons and Tliursilajs, 
and on all days at sunset must av'oicl groves and the sea and river- 
sides. Charmed silk threads called iJtdrdon, literally the sinnt-lnacii 



-year, . 

she inquires the gre.atest care. She is not allowed to go under the 
mandtm or alcove built before a honso on marriage or other festwe 
occasions. She must avoid marriage or death corcTnonics, must 
not pass under tho city gates, and must cross.^ no river or sea. 
During eclipses of the sun and the moon jmrtieular care- must he 
taken tlmt neither she nor her husband, nor oven the relatives of her 
husband, eat or drink or smoke or cut or clip or break .•in3^thing. If anj' 
of them eat a »d« or betel-leaf or oven fold a ji'fn the child is sure to be 
bom with cars folded like a ’pdn<loaC; if the relation cntsj.or clips any 
thing- the child is sure to have a dcfoi-med finger or a Imre-hp. It is 
asserted that an obstinate, husband of a pregnant woman, with a fool- 
hardy disregard for these customs folded a piece of cloth round his face 
during an eSipsc, and his child was born with a lacc-covcnng or <mul. If 
any member of the husband’s family, smokes, during «jehpse the 
oMd borji las a wat chest wlich gurgles like a fniklak -nheii lie 
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ilic jianJa/i or veiliug) take the iiots to the eendnah and ariange them 
ill linos Avith each of the four big pots Bimuouiitcd by three small ones 
the last jx)t topped with a udviial or coeoauut. The pots arc armiigcj 
ill the iirinoiiial room. 'Then lice and curds and eiojuifts or Indian 
bannocks and hahoa or starched sweets are cooked and the Fdllha is 
repeated over the pots in the names of the dead of the family the anctstovs 
and ancestresses, chiefly the zichiU that is the women of the home «lw 
liavD died in chiJd-Wi'ti. 1Fica the spirits of the family dead are plrased 
the j’erformaneo of the vows follows. These are the Jidla-Jh/ilim-jiatlt 
or infant spirit-laying an old institution noiv almost forgotten, the 
Kanditri or earthen dish rite, or the rVdes or boat-offering. 

The JiehVm or Jiala-Jiehlim-jiatti is vowed to ho performed in tlio 
beginning of marriages, of snimdsds or seventh-month pregnancies, a’ul 
of bigniiUdlis or initiation. The woman vows that when the event take? 
place she will crush one or two or two-and-a-half seers of live coal. 
She accordingly observes a fast and .sends word to the Fhaddli or bpirit- 
musioiau. He comes in the morning with a pair of aerds, litenall^' lances, 
bamboo sticks each about a foot long and half an inch thick with sharp" 
ened points. These the Fhaddli leans against the wall on ground frisli 
plastered with cowdung, and goes away, leaving strict orders that the 
place is not to be contaminated even by the shadow of an^ unclean 
person. Towards nightfall a favourite spirit time the Ptmidli returns. 
His arrival is the signal for .the tabic cloth of the newest and finest 
white linen to ho B 2 n’ead. On the cloth is .■served a grand repiwt con- 
sisting of all kinds of flesh (oxeept beef) of nil available kinds of 
fish and grain, and fravt and milk and sf(crJcifs. There is rice-bread 
and pulse-bread and millet-bread all uulcavenod, auA.piluos and khicMn 
■n"ith their condiments of kadi or whoy-s.aucennd jdudnvdiiricd. gram- 
flour drops and whey. Of srveets therearc /tahodso^ all kinds from the 
Bweot-sraolliug /<?/■-/(«/?!»« raisined and saffroned to the coarse mal'nhh 
or powdered sweetbread. There are also all fruits that the local market 
can supply from the maugo orange and sweetlime to the homely oustard- 
opiDlo and siigaicauc and cocoannt, even the despised wooda 2 ) 2 )le .and 
the bitter kamrakh Averrhoa earainboln. For relish there are in liny 
plates and saucers fresh-gathered mint Iraivos with slioffi of cheese and 
gram-inilse soddened and salted. Next is a selection of skcrials, 
rose-.sherbat cream-sherbat almond-bhcrbat and eherbat with saffroned 
drops of wheat-starch glinting like gold and silver fish. 

"While the banquet is Ijoing sjn'ead the Phaddli i)laocs a censer full 
of fronkinoense before the two bamboo lances or iicrns, g.'irlnnds thciii' 
with flowers and tops them tvith little pennons of new red mii.slin. lie 
makes a four-faced or ckaumukh dough lamp with a wick in c.'ieh corner 
fed with gin or clarified butter. When all is ready the woman who has 
registered the vow comes and stands on the clean square of floor with a 
eup of sherial in her hand. About tliis tiino tho sun sets and tho time 
of breaking the fast is near. On her arrival the Thaddli opens one 
of the throe packets of flowers yV'j Jasminum anricnlntmn or mogrn 
Jasminum zamhac or chamhili Jasminum gi-andillornm previously 
placed before him and nutouched save by the person who has gathered 
them with purified bodv. After holding the flowers for a time over tho 
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I fragrant; vapour ol LuTnlng inecnso tlie Phadiili begins to sing the seven 
j sudds totbo uccompanimcnt of Ivs eatgiit guitar nnd lambourino. These 
j suelas are hyinns in pra’se of the souls of the prophets, the nngcls, the 

' genii, the fairies, and the departed souls of the relatives of the vower. 

I IVhilc each soefu is snug the vower stands sherbat in hand, and at the 
j end of each she gives the singer a pice nnd he drops into her sherbat- 

I cap a flower from the paolcet before him. Tims when the seven sOelds 

are snng and seven flowers are dropped into her oiip the woman breaks 
her fast with her sherbat liaving in the first instance swallowed the 
seven flowcns. After ill's FdiUia/t is re])catcd over the banquet and 
tlio PhtttltiH having eaten, the others including the vower come nnd 
partake of it. No one is allowed to carry a morsel outside of the room 
in whieli the banquet i« spread, liven the crumbs arc not given to a 
beggar but arc carefully gathered in a clean white cloth and along with 
the four-cornered dough lamp arc hnried in the outmost part of the 
house in which it was cooked. 

IVhen dinner is over the PhaMU strikes up a new strain calculated 
to entrance anj' of his hcaicrs who ai‘c subject to spirit-possession. 
As a rule the lady who made the vow liccomcs possessed. If not 
she proceeds to the Inisincss of the vow the ciiishing of live coats 
with naked hands nnd feet. The quantitj' of coal vowed to be 
evlinguished is brought and set before fhe Pliadili who lights it and 
fans it into a glowing flame. A round pit is dug in the floor and 
the burning coal is tilted into the jnt. Tlic vower comes and kccinng 
time with the Phaduli’s song proceeds to take the glowing coals 
into her hands and rubbing them with force crusbes them into 
‘ blackness. . Slio then steps into the flaming pit and dancing rvith 
bare feet on the flames, scorns without horning lior soles to gradually 
' stamp out the fire till tlio flaming fire is a heap of dead embers. 
] Sometimes the Phadali joins the vower in dancing on the coal, but 
I as a rule the vower refueos to allow any one to interfere with licr vow. 
j Cases liappcn when women hwni themselves grievoiisl)' in perfonning 
i the«c vows, lint such e.isos .are inrc. IV lien they occur, tboy are 
' a'cribcd to the non-observance of the rules of juivity nnd clcanl'ncss in 
j cooking the feast or in plastering the floor. 

; * iSaitiffi- or Ji!lii-i'i~Sahwl-T!ha Lady’s J!ailb J)hb, commonly c.a1lo{l 

by lower class women i.s a rite performed by women in the 

beginning of marriages and pregnancies or in consequence of vows for 
recovery from illness. The rite consists in offering to the Lady 
]<Vvtimah, the rrophet’s cldc.sl daughter, milk and sweet griiol or rice 
and curds. It is called sahnat or carlh-dish, because, together with 
the milk and gruel or the rice aiid curds, about half a poiiud of quick- 
lime slaked by a mixture of water is served. None but women of 
unquestioned chastity may ^lavlakc of this dish, niul at the rite begins 
liy the women eating the lime none but nhaste women iisuallj' presuino 
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1 Tlir I/ing'fruit, rant'll in tlic Piikbnii ,8ivalingft-|ioirati, Uii> rcil unciiUtratcil licilfto 
KrtiiTil bting holy anil scaring aptly gave 'll) nun< to n rilo pi'rroniicil in the licginiilng 
of ptcgnatirlu^. Though the pradlro ii now dincOnliniUMl 11 n hclicvctl Hut fruit of nil 
hintl^ iiiclii Jliig the handiiri were forJiwrly offcrctl ami tem'd ivitli the cirtlieu dirii. 
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to attend. The oycs of a male, even though a boy, may not fall on the 
food -while it is being coobwl still less .after it is ready, and tlio ladies 
who partake must eat only after ceremonially bathing and patting un 
clean raiment.^ The mixed milk and grael am served in a Eepliatc 
plate ; but the cliief -viand the hiilf-slaked lime is set on a round black 
earthen platter. The ladies, tlu’ce five or seven m number, sit ronnd 
tbo platter. Tlie eldest lady opens tbe feast by driving her light 
forefinger into tbe soft pile of lime, hooking a large lump of the lime 
on her bent finger, and eating it. The other ladies follow her csamplc. 
Lime does not bum tbe month of a chaste woman. If any ivoman’s 
mouth is burned she is a pretender to purity and is driven from the 
feast. After the lime the ladies cat the grncl and milk or in some 
cases the rice and curds. Before the banquet is over, the .coll)’iimn 
and the black toothpowder missi pots are brought, and a vml of 
perfumed oil is set on the dinner cloth. The ladies tinge their eyelids, 
colour their teeth, and iicrfome themselves. ' Each of them rcceivei a 
scarf of the value of Re. 1 to Bs. 5, a set of four to six pairs of glass 
bangles valued at Ro, 1 to Rs. 2, and Re. 1 J in oasb. The platter, 
witli the remains of the gritel rice and lime, is sent round to their 
lionscs and each of them takes her share or ns much as she likc=% 
What now remains of the food and tbe lime are placed in the earthen 
platter wliicb aftel dusk is laid .at a cross-road as a spirit-ofTcring. 

i\kfos or boat-offerings aro made to tbo great water-si>int Kbwdjah 
Khizr, the prophet Elias. The oflicinting priest of this rite is not the 
jiotter but the JBliishii or watei-canior. Boat offerings arc almost 
always made in fulfilment of vows. The naos or bo-ats .are gencmlly 
two in number. They arc bespoken at the Bhishd's who makes them 
of grass and kamboo chips about two feet long and .a foot broad. 
When finished they look much like ancient galleys. Instead of a mast 
they have a conical superstractm-e of bamboo chips which is covered 
with noAv rod muslin. In the afternoon the brings to the 

vower's house the boats and dresses them with garl.ands and red cloth 
and bums fnankinoense before thorn, ’When ho has finished his riles 
the women send to the Bhhhd to placo near the boats unlc.avcued 
hivad and wheat hahoa or mveetenod starch flour and niilk and wheat 
gruel or (hnl dada' cooked by a ceremonially clean and wmehed j'oniig 
woman, and carefully guarded against the shadow of any one cere- 
monially unclean, 'i'hc Bhishd takes the bread, 'spreads on it a thickish 
layer of sugar and ffhi, places some hadra on it, and lays it in the boat 
hid from sight by the folds of the new red muslin. Ho pours the 
milk and wheat gmel dud. dada into a clean copper or earthen vessel. 
Ho next makes a fonr-eoracred lamp of dough, pours ghi into it, 
places within it some wicks made of new red cotton y.am, lights them 
and carrying one «ao in his hand and guHng the other to one of his 
assistants to carry he takes his position in tlie procession and with music 


y - 


1 Tlio couplet runs : 

.mm wnife, sttr tf, tar tV^rmi^.ur ;» n . ' 

SaftHni’ Vif in tiitUilai Ir f haaflsrrfr (71 a, eoit- f Laa^nrj' 
.Mr flcknc” Is I mu't batlio and ira'-k Ij^ad, 

To jnin, CtAt rlstrr mine, the imre Hire lnn«|ucl rpwd ! 
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starts for the rivci- side. Near nightfall he reaches the river bank, 
lie sets clown his sacred burden and opens the rfe'erf dalia covers and 
pom-s some of tljc grnel into each of the boats. He then repeats the 
fatihn to the soul of tito prophet Elias and while the chant 

the praises of the water-spirit to an unearthly accompaniment on 
their catgnt guitars which they twang with pointed stones held 
Ijctween the iingor and thumb to the hum of a round tamlwnrino, 
the lilihh/i launches into the stream liis frail red-sailed Ixirks. As 
the boats arc swept out of sight the Phaddlis, the Mistiti, and the 
otliers siwaid tiic cloths and cat their share of the banquet or divide it 
and take it home. Besides the meal the Phaddlis arc paid in 
annas 8 to Be. 1 and the PJiisthi Be. to Bs. 2i. Tin* lihistln is 
the priest as the object of the rite is the propitiation of the BJiisthi's 
patron the water-spirit. For the water-spirit as for other spirits the 
PhaMlis are tho solo musicians. Though their instruments are riido 
and their voices often untrained and unmusical, in paying vows tho 
Phadtili’s music alone can ho heard. 

At tho beginning of the seventh or ninth month of a woman’s 
pregnancy, a party both of tlie husband’s and the wife’s kindred are 
called to the husband's house.' The women come about midday and 
the men about sunset. Il'Iicn the men have cfineJ, the women dmc by 
themselves in the women’s room. At night a new picco of cloth is 
taken and in it are wrapped a rupoo, some parched rice, aiul seven or 
nine kinds of fruit, one of tlicm a coooanut. This is touched by the 
wife, thrown into the lap of the hnshand and by the Imshaiul rctnimcd 
in n similar manner sevon or nine times according to the number of 
the months of pregnancy. Besides fruit and parched rice, the packet 
contains money, in tho case of tho rich Es. 1 1, in the case of tho middle 
class Bs. 5, and in the case of the poor Es. li to annas 5. Tliis money is 
made over to the husband’s sister or sisters. Tho wife's relations then 
present her and her husband with rich clothes. Next mcniing after 
hreakfa*.! the guests return to their homes. A little supplementary 
rite is observed secretly by the women among themselves immediately 
the men have retired after tho intcrcluinge of tho fruit and grain 
l)ackcls. Some months before tho saivfUa, say aljout the fifth month, 
the mother sends to the house of her son-in-law a tiny silver cup with 
corresponding miniatiu'C silver spoon and cover. 'I’liis is kept by the 
husband's people and prodncctl alter the salmifsn ceromony has taken 
place. It IS then handed to some ag«l fomnlo relative or to tho mother 
of the wife who removing from tho room any one she suspects of 
having tho " hc.aYy” or evil eye proceeds to uncover the bosom of the 
wife and to .squeeze out some drops of milk. This milk is rcocivcd in 
a spoon and tnincd and fingered and its tli;cknc.ss or thinness noted 
and discussed. From the thickness or thinness of the milk the ladies 
conjecture tho sox of the. child, if it is thin they foretell and often with 
certainty tiiat a boy is to ho horn. When the cup has served its purpose 


1 Tlic iminlitr of gno-U liroiiglit Iiy {V' wl/i’’* parciili 5« fixwt lirforoliinil, Ifc ilepondi 
diielly t« tlie riclinc? ot llie prociili tlicy lm^o given tlic wife. 

l: 4'SO— 20 
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Cnstoms. 


BiBTir. 


the milk is buried aud the cup ^ven as a gift to the sister or some 
other relative of the husband. These seventh or ninth month ceremoniej 
are held only on the occasion of a first pregnancy, and being lielA 
immodest ore not observed in striet families. The vflvolc coithcsui 
the dinners, On these a rich man mill spend Es. 1000 cr Es, 2000, a 
middle class man Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000, and a poor man, it at All, He. 5 
toRs.lO.‘ 

After the last pregnancy ceremony the nifo goes to her father's 
house and stays there till her confinement is over. Among the ririi 
and middle classes the servant mho first brings liis master news of the 
biith of a oliild gets a present of He. 1 to Es. 2. Soon bands of musicuvns 
and tbe'hated Mjddt or eunuchs® cromd mund the bouse on the looknul 
for gifts. Some peculiar cnstoms arc observed at the birth of a 
child. No sooner does the little stranger appair than the midwife or 
d&i announces its sex. If a boy she saj's, nominally to Siive the mother 
a shock of liap])y sm-prise, but at heati to deceive the evil spirit i of 
jealousy, It is only a girl Wind of one eye. If a girl is born, the 
fact is stated siucc the biith of a girl can c.ausc no jealousy. Hoy or 
girl, the nem.born child is laid in a bamboo supila or winnowing-fon 
mhilc.the more pressing needs of its mother arc Iming minis>tcrcd to. 
Then the midmifo takes up the little piece of humanity and be.stows 
on it attentions ogainst mhioh the little one remonstrates by low criw. 
The midwife presses all its limbs, opens by licr finger all the orifices 
of its body, the ears, the eyes, the irostrils, and gullet. She presses 
the head into slmpe, straightens the nose, the arms, the thigh- 
bones, the fingers, and finally winding the navel or caudal string round 
the neck aud nibbing warmp/zi on its body gives thc.infeut awiirm 
bath. A piece of new red cloth is mound rather tightly round the 
little one's’ ho.'id and the young one is ready to lie-ar the faX-l/ir or avll 
to prayer. Tliat its Cre.ator's name may bo the first word it he.ars, 
the father, as soon as the child is bathed, repeats in its ear the c.all to 
praj'er, asdn, beginning with the words Alhili-o-AHar God is great.® 
'The infant is consigned to the care of the mother. The mother is not 
yet permitted to satisfy her maternal yearning to feed licr new-born. 
The old ladies of the lioiiso aro Inisj' preparing the infant’s first draught 


1 Tliu cost of tlio friciuVfi pre^nts of clothes linijs onil money varies, ninnng tlio rich 
front Us. 10 to Ur. GO, among the niUldlc elnss from U*. 10 to Us. .'I, and amani- tlio jxiur 

ennnehs heat » drum and sinjr, while one of tlielr nuinhcr, m ith tlic helji 
of a pad or pillow, acts the part of a svoman with child, in chihl-hirtii. ntid niirsin)'. 
At Anmed.'lhid not only the hiil some of tho or Hiiidii slro11iii|r- 

flinvers claim presents on tlw hirth of n hoy sritli n pcrlinncity tlmt is not Mtisfiml till 
Uinwhole of their demand is paid. Tlic person cJaiiuiiijr the gift is pcncrnllv the clown 
or fool ot tho troop. He docs notdanco or sinj, Irat hy lih obstreperous (sallies of eonrse 
.imse trie* to naliO his stay so annojing that to get rid of him no ispcnre is llionBlit 
' gre.vt. Xo nvoid the nuisance some people satisfy his demands at liis liou‘e liy 

birth n'iirahman is called and told to ilraw tip a 
horoscope. Ho choones certain letter*, uith one of uhich the child’s name sliould 
Sn. Tho paper ts kept by theparents of tho child and referre.' to on gre.-vt occanons. 

Brdhroan « p*M Its. 5 to Jls, 20. 
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consisting of aniseed, myrolwlnns, dried red roic^, senna, and the droppinn's 
oC mice or gaits. This blnclc broth is administered to the ncn’-boni 
instead of the mother’s milk to piu’gc the impiritics that have "athered 
in tlic infant's system during its fatal existence. For hours after birth 
this physic is the only drink which passes the little one's lips. As soon 
as the first hath is over pieces of black thread arc wound rather tightly 
round the child's wrists and .inklca as its fir.-t armour against the** evil 
c eye. Its eyes or rather eyelids arc stained with soot made of g^ii and 
- lampblack, its eyebrows arc ])cncillcd with soot, dots of lampblack are 
made on its little checks jKilms .ind soles, and a lock of its hair is 
gammed or waxed so that any one with an evil eye feeling them or 
looking at them may not meet an even glos^ surface. Every morning 
nnd evening frankincense and the r&i-itpaatl, C0Tru2>t1y termed rtli~ 
zbuntl, that is mustard^ and henna seed, is p.i 5 scd seven or nine tiinos 
over the mother nnd the child from head to foot, and thrown into the 
Jircphiec and burned. Often red cbilly seeds .iro tluomi into the fire, 
especially to judge wbethor an ailment of the child is physical or 
Eiiiril-canscd. If the huihiing of the chillies creates no pungent vapour 
surely a spirit is the cause of the disease. If the burning cbilly lias 
its proper pungent smell then the ailmcat is natural. Sometimes a 
pfcec of adim is iburacef \viih tide nrHStIatif.swaf, tSfte ftirniing nfiim 
.swelling into fantastic forms which to the wise show the sex of 
the person who owns the evil eye. During the five days before the 
chia/li or sixth-day celebration no fire or salt or water is to be given 
to any one from the house in which a woman is confined. % accustom 
the eliild to noise a copper or brass dish is struck at his c^r before the 
father repeats to him the lakKr or call to prayer. To htirdcn the 
child cold w.iter is sprinkled over him before his bath. 

If the travail of child-birth lasts longer than is natpral charms 
and talismans arc scut for and sometimes an exorcist gives a piece of 
a broken earthen vessel inscribed witli some geometrical form or some 
name or some numbers. This potsherd is laid on the womb. 
Little cliildccu, boys and givlg, of not more than eight are given a 
w'innowing-fan heaped with grains of wheat with eleven coppers in it 
and arc asked to star the wheat and coppers with a wooden ladle and to 
pray to God for a speedy delivery. They ladle the whe^t and pray 
with fen’ouf. Oh Deliverer, a speedy delivery; Oh Delivci-er, a 
siwoJy delivery. These innocent prayers of pure-hearted children 
arc accounted most acceptable to the Puic Author of Being. As 
soon as danger is over the children are given a repast of milk and 
sugared rice or sweet wheat gnicl and the wheat and money are 
distributed in charity to beggars. The expenses connected with a 
birth ■v’ary in the case of a rich man from Bs.90 to Rs. 250, in the case 


•in bis Vriln Dictionnry (Voco'^^+“l) Forbes says tbc seed of the Jicnua plant is 
bnrnt at imniaces to drive away jvil spirits. Henna seed imscd witti mostanl seed 
is also burnt after a child is born partkuiarly at the door to pre^-ent demons from 
entering. ’ ’ • 
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of ja middle class man from Bs. 20 to Rs. 30, mid in the case ot a poor 
man from Re. 1 to Es. 50.^ 

Early in the morning of tlio sixth day the child is namotl. Tlio 
father grandfather or other male relative opens the Kiiraiiii at a 
venture, and the first letter of the first ivord of the third Ihic is the 
initial of the diild’s name,® Sometimes a name is chosen hecause il 


r Tho (letiils arc : Jlii/i chmyet. 
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Ith. 
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SJidwife 

2 

5 

1 

n 

3 

X 

1 

Grain .lud rnmr* 
timc4 a milcli 
orniilcli bof 
f.tif) id alfO frit cn 

Players 

3 

{» 

2 

s 

1 

1 

j 

Thin onlj fat •’v 

£unuc]is 

1 


J 

1 

A 

8911 

IlcbtlouaudScmnla . 

10 

20 

S • 

10 


... 


Dinner • 

70 

SOQ 

c 

10 


... 


Total . 

1 

SO 

233 


27 

1 

21 



Ill (Iio cnao o! n ivemnn's first cliild tlie birth rliarecs are boriio by her lather. In the 
case of a second or third chitd, tlic expenses nrc not more timn onc.Jialf, and in (lie caMi 
of a girl no presents are given. On tho day of .n birth and the five folloniiig days 
among tlio ivell.to-do friends ni-e &\peeted to send presents cf siigarenuiy iiud 
clarified butter nortli Be. 1 to Bs. 20. 

i Tho class of names recommended by tlio rropliet are ilio slave or servant of 
Alldb or servant o£ tlic ^lost. jMercifii], Abd.iilllh or Abd-ur-Bciironii. Anieng 
Snyads, hoys’ names generally end in Mi, ns Ahmud-ali Aklar-ali MamUCfali, 
or in lliisniii ns Amir-llucain or Fml Jliitaiii, and souictiracs thoiigli 
rarely in Shi/li, as SUnltammad Shtfh and TaJ-shM. Among Slinilihs, boys are 
called Umar, Uamdit, .Vn/iaminad, jl/aimrd, Jfnsaiu, Ohuldm-lmsain, ff/tidam-ali, 
Ottldm’ahmad. Tlicso uaiiics arc common in nil families. Tlio folicning' nnj ns.'d 
almost solely in families of good position: li'/iaina-nd-din, Moin-nd-din, Saadath/h, 
Fazlallali, and tho lil.e. The names of Sliaiklis .iro preceded eitlior by tlie nnnl 
Alidiammad ot Shaikh ns Aluhamtnad .Itadullah or Shaikh O-hdam Alt. Among 
Dfugliois, boys ata called Amir, Mahammad, JIa’aii, JInsnin, and Ali, tiie noid Mirza 
nlirnyb preceding and Beg folloniog llic name. I’otbfm boy's liave tlio same names ns 
ifuglinl boys, only thero is no JAVjn nnd Klmn is .added instead of Bet/, The 
commonest names for women are, for nil classes niid grades, taken from (lie Ifur.iun, 
such as i'atimah, K/iadiJah, or A'uhah. Among tlic liigiier Jfiivalm.'ln families sncii 
Arabic iibra*cs as Best of sromcn Khair-uu-tiisa, Noblest of women Amfr-nn.nha, or 
Uoun of women Badr-im-iiha are commonly used. Among Saynils a woniiin’s name is 
followed by Brgam ; among Shaikhs by Biti ; among Afnghnls by Khanam ; nnd nmnng 
Fathiiis by A7m/i'. Besides tbeso parents nho bare lost clnldren or ulio.o ciiildrcn do 
not lire give cnrioiis names •iion'ing deformity or the most nbjcct Iminility- Xaththii 
literally nose-bored is a name which accomiianics the netiial boring of the nose of the new* 
born child on tho principle of deforming the clilld nnd so making it loss liable to spirit 
attacks. Another name is Bii'tju or JCachrn tbat is pcfuto. Bonutiii.cs nbcii n cbild is 
horn after the death of sci'crai cJiildrtn the child is thrown into n grain- winiiOMiiig-fnn 
t&pda sritli a lot of dirt ot refuse nnd the fan is dragged outside tho door nitb Mio child in 
it and made over to sonic other iiicinhcr of tiic family O', niiose praporty the child rc-enter i 
tlio honsc. After his ride in the «innowiiig-fa_ii tlic child is named O'liaslta, that is The 
liracced. It ho is a I'nth.fnthiB becomes Cliasitkbfiii, if a b'ayiid nr Slmikh Mfr or Siioikli 
(iiiassn or Glifsu, names srbieli ocenr ninong all ranks of Muslim niid llindii .locitty in 
Giiyartt. ITicso odd naming inncticcs bay c their root in the belief that nntimciy births 
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had beea homo by one of the child's forefathers or because the giver 
thinks it luck}’. In the evening of the same day the husband’s 
kindred, bringing gold or silver anklets or necklaces money or clothes, 
go to the wife’s father’s house. Sweet cakes are distributed, and, 
after sunset, the husband gives a dinner to the wife’s relations. In 
the women’s rooms the child .and its mother lU'c dressed in their best, 
and the midwife makes a six-comcred lamp of flour with as many 
wieks as comora. This is lighted, fed with, ckirificd butter, and kept 
in a plate along with parched rice or millet jawari, and fruit. The 
presents brought by the husband’s friends are now offered, and a few 
small silver coins arc given to the midwife. The young mother is 
then led to a easement and made to count seven stars. AVhen tliis is 
over the husbiind’s people return to their homes. The sisth-da}' 
ceremony includes another prapitiatiou of the female relatives that 
have died in child-hiith. Food untouched hy unclean jiersons is cooked 
and i\xo Ftttiha repeated for the souls of women who have thus died and 
the food is distributed to the poor. The raluc of the presents made hy 
the hushaud's friends would, in the case of a rich familj', vary fmm 
Bs. 20 to Bs^SO and from Bs. 10 to Bs. 20 in the enso o£ a middle 
class family. Aiuoug the poor, silver necklaces hanali, or anklets 
l:aittun, and a pair or so of omamented shirts worth Bs. 5 to 10 ' arc 
sometimes given. The dinner and other charges on this occasion 
among the rich var}’ from Bs.20 to Bs.l20, among the middluig 
from Bs. 10 to Hs. 20, and among the poor from Bs. 21 to Bs. 10. 


Chapter VIII. 
Castoms. 
Ksainto. 


oi‘ tlieclcatli of (lie new-torn arc <Iuc io tlic anger or jcalousjrof uneasy fiimily gliosts, 
chiefly of women wlio liavo died in cliilil-hirih with the main object of life nnfuliillnl. 
To thia belief thcro Attaches the further experience tint the unfriendly ghost is easily ont- 
nitted. The gliusl or other spirit on the lookont for Ibo soul or lift of the newborn 
licars (he ihild is slefornicd or srorthlcss nnd so turns its mind to some more gaihfni 
misrhief. Further tlie ill-Trill of the ghost is not towards the child but to the child's 
fattier or mother. 'Die ghost's aim is to Iiarm the cliild of tho father or of (ho mother, 
against tho aunt's child tho ghost has no manner of emdge. This is similar nith 
the JeaLsIi custom according to si hich tho infant Joseph was supposed to stent n i-aih 
of one of Ills aniit's srhich being found on his person lis ssms according to patriarchal 
Insv' claimed by liis aunt for n certain nninlier of years. Sco talc's Translation of the 
XCiira.lii, Cliaptcr JCII. ISG Kotc (0). 

’ TliO drtaiU arc : Hath Zlny Chaig’t, 
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The cost is p.sld lijr the father of the chiM, 'nic<a flgnrcs nrc for a first cliild wliclhcr 
a tioy or n girl. Similar njoicings arc made fii hononr of the younger children, but nt 
about half tho cost. 
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On the seventh fouricenth or twenty-firei day after birth com(W 
the inirel 3 '’ IMuhaminadan and hj"^ all clasBOj cavefullj' bept rite of 
sacTifieD ttliita. In this rite there are two paitSj the shann;-' of the 
child’s head and the killing of one or two goats. If the child is a girl 
one goat, and if the cliild is abo}' two goats are bought. Some friends 
are asked and a barber is called. "When all is rcadj' the father of 
the child, or some one siieeially named by him, at a given sign, ns the 
barber passes the razor along the head of the child, draws a knife .across 
tho goat’s throat sajong, 1 snciificc this animal or animals for the 
cliild named Wali, blood for blood, skin for skin, flesh for flesh, haw for 
hair. ‘When the shaving is over, the child's hair and nails arc laid on 
a flat half-baked cake and carried away to be' thrown into a river. 
The barber goes round among the men guests and each drops a small 
coin into bis cup. Before they leave, the guests are entertained at 
dinner.^ The whole costs a rich man from Es, 20 to Its. 30 ; a middle 
class man nearly the same amount : and a poor man from Rs. 3 to 
Es. 71.® 

On the foitieth day, in kononr of the mother’s reeoyerj', mos or 
grass boats of the same kind as those made by the watcV-carricr for 
the seventh-month pregnancy ceremonies, are with music taken to 
tho nearest water, a lamp is lighted, and the boat set adrift as a 
tbankofEering to Kbdja Khizr or Elias.® The fntlvcv of the child’s 
mother presents her with clothes and the child with some small quilts 
and a cradle. The ceremony costs a rich man Es. to Bs. do, a 


^ Jo prcpiiriug Uio go.tt for cooking none of its bones ni.w be broken, 'flic bones 
must be seiinnttcd fi-oin tbc itesh and buried. Tiio llesb and skin arc divided in three 
shares. > One share is given in cliarityi a second is distributed aincng fricndSi and the 
icst) except that the child's fattier and mother and their fathers and iiiothcrs may not 
join, is eaten by tclitions. 

' Tlia details arc : Sacufice Charges. 
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In bolding this ceremony tbero is no diffcreuce vrliotlicr the child is a boy or a girl, a 
fivst-bom or a younger child. _ 

s Kkaja KWzr is tUo water genius the Patriarch Itlias, skillc.l m divination who 
discoTcied ami drank tho water of life. Of the PatriarOi’s ancccss tlie Urdu poet sings : 
Khkr li torf" j'f Ii" 
rX'tfc 

Yih to hnmt^ va hO w*c Jlvmtas, 

inInC tf tUiCiyfS'^ f ... .. - 

Like Kliirr to tlriuX tLo natcr ol life 
.Ami Jirc /or wer Ji» loutUsiccf. ' 

Oh M«mU* I liftTC none f»l this ••• 

bUclt mter I V'OUM ndbU luj Laiitls. 
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middle class man Bs. to Bs, 22, and a poor class man Bs. to 
Es. 4.1 “ * 

When tlie child is four and a half months old and able to take food 
stronger than milk^ comes the ceremony of mntton-sncking lotan, or 
as the Persians call it salt-tasting namah-cTiasM. Priends bring the 
child presents of clothes -worth Be. 1 to Es. 5. In the evening dressed 
in his bestj the child is offered by his father’s sister some rice and milk 
hkir, on a rupee/ and after the rice and milk he is given a piece of 
flesh to suck. The only charge connected \vith this ceremony is a 
dinner costing a rich man about Bs. 10 and a middle class man about 
Es. 5. Among the poor the ceremony passes -withont ex]Den6e.® 

The child’s first birthday sdlffirdA is the next time for merry- 
making.* As a rule only female relations are asked. These come and 
in the -women’s quarters pass the day in feasting and the night except 
in some striot higher class families in plajdng the dram dhol, and 
singing. Sometimes men also are asked, gpven a dinner, and afterwards 
entertained by professional musioia^. Before they leave each of the 
guests gives the child Be. 1 to Bs."5. The cost of one of the larger 
entertainments would he about Bs. 30 for the musioiaus and Bs. 20 
for the dinner. This hiithday' feast is given only by the rich and by 
some of the middle class. Poor families do not give it. 

When a child, -whether a boy or a girl, has reached the age of four 
years four months and four days comes bimilldh The taking the 
Name of God, a ceremony no Muhammadan neglects. On this day a 
rich/ man will feast from a hundred to two hundred guests. In the 
evening after the dinner is over, the child, covered by a skilfully 
woven flower-sheet called sehra, is taken to the men's room where 
the priest mulla, the gnests, and a band of 3 '-oung children are wait- 
ing. The child is seated on a rich cushion or masuad, s-sveetmeats*^ are 
laid before it, and of these two covered with gold-paper are given to it, 
and, after the pries^ the child repeats the opening chapter of the 
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I The details arc : f'artisth 2}a<i Chargtt. 
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- Though from this timo he tahes other food besides milt, the child is not weaned till 
he is twenty-one months old. Tliis is according to n precept from the Kurnrfii : From 
bearing to Weaning let thirty months pap. 

^ Ho toothing or car-hering ceremony is ohsorved in Gujanlt. 

The word sa'lgira'h or jcarly-khot owes its origin among Indian Hnsalmitns to the 
Mughnl practice of the emperor’s mother keeping a silken string in the harem and 
adding a Imot for each year of the emperor’s life. Blochman’s A'in-i-Akbari, 202 note 1. 
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Niivaan. When this is done, the priest chants some UindusWm verse? 
in praise of the child’s parents, invoking blessings on the child’s head, 
and .at every pause the yonng hand of choristers shout a loud Amen! 
Wliilo the children are eating the sweetmeats a procession is fonuod 
and the child is taken to kiss the tomb or da.vgAK of the family 
guardian saint. As soon as the procession returns, presents are ma'lo 
to the child, silver or gold coins rolled in paper with the name of the 
giver written on it. As the child passes into the women’s Quarters the 
women guests crowd ronnd it, each striving to bo the first to take on 
herself the child’s sorrows.^ After tliis is over and the eliild has put 
off its flower-robe, the women guests amuse themselves listening to 
the women-players or domma. Tins rite of liamillah costs a richnia'i 
Rs. 300 to Bs. 1000 or even more, and a middle class man Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 300, Among the poor it costs Rs. 10 to Rs. 20.- 
At the age of six or seven comes 'circumcision or khUna? Friends 
send presents of sugarcand^’^ clarified butter, and sweatinc.ats, and, 


’Xu this sorroir-laking Imld-r'i-lana, tho iromAti pnisos hor iiinils over tho cliilil 
from head to font and then sotting her hnucictes or fmger-tips against her temples 
presses tiicm till the joints crack. 

2 The detniio nve : Juilinfion Chnraa. 
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• (n) Dinner (or rclatim onir and very dear Irle.idr not mors than 

a linndreil amort; rich and nnddlD class and ten ainou; |roor, 

(b) In t)io nsa ol niid'Do elnai ond iwormen tlia Kilts of rlat1is<> Is 
optinnal. |c; The cod i> the same lut all clilldmi. 

* Tlio Kiuhiu^, tiiongii it ts on onlcr of tlio Prapiiet, and not of tho Kurain, is ns 
strictly kept ns if it were commanded by tlic Inttcr. ^ Bm’S born nithont n forosUii 
are exempted from tlio rile. Among tho i>ldali or Ihiihli l)o1ior.is, the SliUIi Mitglials 
and both fcnnl and Fhi.Vh Arabs cirenmeiaion aimoet always takes X'iasa ns early ns 
the elstli day after birtii. So much importance do tlicso cinsics att.sc1i to tlii? rite 
that opemtions are performed on girle ns a ell ns on hoys. On the day of tlic 
opemtion the child is given an opiate. The simplest form of circnmcisloiris ineru 
amputation of the prepuce tiicrc being n diffcrcneF hetneen tbc Mu<liiii and tbe .Towisli 
rites, tbc Muslim being the simpler and less pa’nfal, la the afternoon of the day fl wl 
for the ccwmom' n piece of new red cotton cloth nhoat four feet srinaro is spread' in tlie 
middle of tlic floor of tlic room in n'hicli the child is to be laid up. A large rojijicr 
tray fall of soft ashe-s is set In front of the clotii. Tlic boy sriio is to nmlergo the 
operation is in sorao families drugge.l with a little Mo«p (Cannabis indias) confection 
called snadi'iiii and brought to the room in the arms of .i powerful male relative and 
seated on a wooden stool or eloifli a foot Idgh over whicli a' piece of red ololh is 
sprcarl. The birhcrcngagis bis little subjert in c.'mvemtinii while he is held drawer- 
less but with shirt on lightly by tbc strong rclntise. This is to prevent a nervous and 
obstinate hov from hurting himself by throwing up or about his hands'and feet w1ib.i 
under the razor, Tlie barlwr begins by introilucing into the foreskin n cnrofully snmth- 
ed bamboo-chip probo to feel and ascertain if no- jrirl of the J'orcsL-lii adjmrcs to tlio 

gland ns it sloes in some rare cases when thoiPpcr.stion becomes very painful. IVIitii 
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tlioagli tli5s is commoner among the middle than among the higher 
classes, the reeoreiy of the child is celebrated \vith groat rejo'cing. 
Among north Gujarat Mnsalmdns circumcision is neglected till an 
age bordering on pnbertj', when it is perfonned with a pomp and 
cireumslancc almost equalling- those at a marriage, and all the 
preliminary rites like the hirat or an'anging the pots of clay, a 
remnant of the pot rites, are observed. In north Gujarat circumcision 
is styled a sliddi or joy-time, a Word applied in south Gujarat only 
to marriages. The expenses on the occasion of circumcision vary for 
a rich man from Rs. 150 to Es. 400, for a middle class man from 
lis. 120 to Its. 300, and for a poor man from Rs. 10 to Es. 20.^ 

After circumcision come rejoicings and a dinner in honour of a boy 
or girl keeping their fimt Itamamn fast. This is chiefly celebrated 
by people belonging to the upper and middle classes. It is said that 
the merit of a boy's or ^rl's first fast passes to their parents. At its 
seventh or eighth year, a child, if strohg enough to bear the privation, 
is made to fast one day in the llaimsan, and that day is marked by 
a dinner to which a choice party of friends and relations Is called. The 
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lie Rnils Omt the iirepuce is free lie turns up the foreskin nnd having cleaned it lets it 
go. Ho then takes a juir of smooth Imiiihoo pincers, a smoothed piece of hamhoo with 
a long slit down to the middle of it and holding the ends open, puts them on the lightly- 
draint-out foreskin. Ho performs this operation so deatcronsly t'lal tho npplicatum cf 
the hamhoo pincers nnd the iiain caused hy the pulling out of the foreskin is simnltano- 
oiis with its being cut oIF hy the sharp razor close to the pincers. Drawing out the 
pincers the Inrhor calls to tho surprised boy, “ Here, master, don’t you sec the goUlcn- 
sparrow ” and whoa he succeeds ia thus distracting his attention from tho operation 
lie takes out tho pincers nnd spits out a daub of fitdi saliva on tho cuds of the foreskin 
now drawn up above tho glands. Ho n“Xt sprinkles a soft redpowder on tho wound to 
stanneU the blood, sweeps in the detached foreskin into tho red cloth which ho gotliors 
up nnd dopnrts in the midst of tho tiuMrahs aud ssddmats or congratulations of tho 
hoy’s relatives. The manner in which circumcision is performed differs in many' Isldmio 
countries. In the province of A1 Asic south of the Hijaz in Arabia circumcision by 
what is called “aoW-A” or scaridcation is performed, llnrton (Alf Leilah, 111, 90 to 
92) describes it in tbe following tenns ; '• Tlio l ationt usually from ten to twelve years old 
is placed upon raised gronud lioUUng in liis right hand a spear with its point upwards 
and its heel supported on Ids foot, so that tlio point may riiow every ti’einor of the 
nerves. His tribe stands around him to pass judgment on his fortitude and powers of 
cndnr.inee. Tlie barber with n dagger sharp as a razor makes a slinllow cut severing the 
skin across tho holly immediately below tho mivel. He also makes similar incisions 
down each gioin, lie then tears off the epidermis from tho cuts downwards and flaja 
the tcstir.lcs nnd the penis, ending with nmpnlation of tho prapnee. Meanwhile the 
sxicar must not tremble. IVhcn the ordeal is over tho boy cries Alld7i-o-Akbar God is 
great and attempts to get up and walk homo unhclpcd, soon falling from pain aud 
nervous c.vhaustion. '1 ho more slcjis ho takes tho move applause he gains.” 

’ ’Pho details are : CircumeUion C/iaryer. 
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dhmcr costs a rich man B,s. 20 to Rs. 30 and a middle cla« man ; 
Bs, 10 to Es. 20. 

Soon after the first JRama'aii fast, wlion its Knraan lesions come to 
an endj the cliihVs parents give its te.aeher a present hathju. A fiadl 
party is asked, and, before them, tlie child roi)eat3 "the boanlifol 
Chapter LV. from the holj' book styled Si'rtih Ar-Itchmn lliat 
The Alost Compassionate being a description of the bounties Alliih lua 
showci-ed on man. Escept the teacher’s present of clothes and monev, 
worth Re. 1 to Rs. 50, a stiit of clothes for the child, and partlicil 
rice almonds and walnuts distributed among cliildrcn costing Rs.]} to 
Rs. 5 there are jio expenses. 

Alusalmdn boys are married between sixteen and tiventy-two aid 
girls at ten to eighteen. Except in the caie of a re-marriage neitlicr 
bride nor bridegroom has .any elioico.^ 

Wlien their sons reach manhood, iwrents gener.ally consult pro- 
fessional matchmakers or go-betweens, women free to enter tlie 
houses even of the strictest. Some girl likely to make n good 
match is before long chosen, and the women of the lad's family pay a 
visit at the girl's home. After seeing her and talking together, tlic 
guests are offered a gkss of sug.arcd-water. This they drink if they 
think well of the girl, but if they think she mil not suit, they .decline. 
After drinking, in sign that they ask her in marri.agc, they drop some 
sugarcandy into the girl’s month. Then thoy talk of omamontB and 
fix the day for the betrothal. On the hcti’otlml day', both at the 
boy's and the girl's houses, there is a meeting of k.ndred. In the 
evening at the boy’s house ornaments and swectine.ats arc laid out on 
neatly covered trays and are generally mth jnusic sent to the girl’s 
house. With the presents go tlie women of the bridegroom’s family 
and a gay procession of children of the’r relations and friends. Ou 
reaching the bride’s bouse the men and children who formed the 
procession sit in a booth outside of the house, • or, if there is no booth, 
in some part t»f the house iwcparcd for their reception. Here sh trial 
sugared-miter is handed round, the person serving it, generally a 
relation or near friend of the wife's family, stating thsit it is in 
honour of the betrothal. Each person on putting down his cup drops, 
for the good of the man -who has served it, annas 2 to Rs. 2 in the 
saucer. Jleouwlrile the women guests going into Iho house deck the 
bride with ornaments, put the troth ring on her finger, and cover her 
Avith a scai’f diepalla. Then after drinking sugared-water .and coffee, 
and getting flowers .and rosowatcr they leave, Isiking with them trays 
filled Avith fresh presents, a Imndkerchief, a ring, a gold tiirhan or 
maudil, and SAveotineats. A rich man’s bctroUial cxyxsnsos A'ary on tho 
bridegroom's side fronr Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 and on tlic bride's from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 350 ; for a middle class man on the bridegroom’s ride 
fromRs. 100 to Rs. 200 and on the bn’do's from Rs. 50 to Rs.SOj for 
a poor man on tbo bridegroom’s side from Rs. 50 to Rs. 90 and on the 


• Among Boiiic faiuilicj in *iOuHi Gnjar.-rt n ccitinoiiy is focirily JeW nlion n girl 
reaches Avoniauliocd. It is mMccI vifni via na or donning tlic searli . , 
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bride’s £i'om Ks. 20 lo Rs. 50.^ Esoepl when things avc harned and 
the bciTOthal and marriage take place at the same time, the betrothal 
lasts for at least a year. During this time on every holiday gifts pass 
between the betrothed couple." 

Some months before the marriage day the bride's female relations 
meet at her house and make ready the snudlcr articles of dress. Every 
night when their work is over, for about a fortnight before the 
marriage da 3 ', the women sing together to the accompaniment of the 
drum or dhol. Eight daj's before the marriage the bride keeps to one 
room and both she and.the bridegroom arc made to wear yellow clothes. 
Two or throe daj’s before the marriage both at the house of the bride- 
goom and of the bride a store of earthen pots is laid in. If the women 
observe the jufyilah or veiling the pote arc arranged in the inner 
aiiartments, hut if the women are not pardak they arc aiTanged in a 
temporary bootli or alcove in fmnt of the house. That the object 
of arranging these pots is to house and so please aneestml spirits is 
known and admitted. Food is laid on the pots and iho opening 
chapter of the Ifuroan or Fdlihti is repeated. After the pots are 
arranged both at the bride’s and at the bridegroom’s, the women of 
the family, while female musicians sing songs, rub the bride or the 
bridegroom with gram flour mixed with oil and perfumes called 
tihalna. The chief iugredionts in this cosmetic arc the flour of washed 
wheat and mumj (Fhasolous nrunga) turmeric and sesamo oil. As 
this cosmetic has to ward off all the evil influences which hover 
round the bride and bridegroom every care must be taken that rro 
clement of evil enters into the guardiarr vbatna. To stop the approach 
of evil the hand>mill in which the grain is ground has its handle 
smeared with sandal paint and a midhal Vanguciria spinosa nut and 
some pan or betel-leaves and bctelnuts wrajipcu in a piece of new red 
cloth .are tied to it. Thou seven aiiJidyans tlnit is married women who 
liavc nevor lost a husband, sit to grind the grain and into tiro flour pour 


’ liic details arc; Hctiothal Chari/n- 
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yl'acii lioliilay lias its net pitK In cacli of tlio Td dnysUio man sends a scat! or 
p, air of iiaiigics and tlio'giiln turiian or coat. On the shat/hanlt tinfy botli 'send 
iiicwotlvs, niid if a holiday falls in tiic roiny season tho hridcgrooin sciuls wooden shoes 
with silver nogs and silver hells. In Ilaiiuizdu some carefully cooked dishes and 
drinks pass between iiicm. 
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cliirificd butter or Bcsame or jasmin oil. Wlion tbc nhatna is loadv 
henna leaves are ground in the same Avay. A equavo diagram is tinted 
on the floor with rice and a stool is set in the square. The bride or , 
. bridegroom in a suit ot hsr or his oldest clothes dyed yellow is led ' 
forth and seated on the stool. The vlahia, amid^t the gongs or 
women either the relations of the family or hired fon^ale mnsiciansj is 
rubbed all over the body and henna is apidiod to the hands and feci. 
In rubbing on the cosmetic each of the seven matrons lakes her turn. 
She puts a piece of candied sugar into the hvido or hridegooin’s month, 
throAVSa handful of rieo over flie bride or bridegroom’s head, passes the 
imistard seed seven tames over the bride or bridegroom’s body, and 
takes on herself the ill-luck or lalas of tbc bride or bridegroom by 
cracking the joints of Lei’ fingers across her tomtiles. Finnlly she 
jiasses a pice or more over the bride or bridegroom, hands the coin 
to the musicians if hired or laj's it at the foot of the stool to he given 
in charitjf and retires. IIHicn all seven matrons have tiorlormcd their 
task a knife dagger or other shaiqj iron instrument and a lemon 
are handed to the bride or bridegroom which she or ho is to be careful 
to keep till the bath on the marriage day. Dining these days to 
keep off tlie evil eye, a bracelet or a garland of gold must also_ ho 
worn. Seven songs called fonas or charms sung by ihninis or hiitd 
female singeis before the Jitlioa/t or unveiling of tlio bride in the 
lirosencc of the bridegroom which form a portion of the marriage 
ceremony are said to .possess special anti-magic and spirit-power. If 
the bride bo spirit-possessed to the slightest extent the sound of the 
lonas makes the spirit instantly doclnro itself. IVhon the hridegroom 
comes songs arc again sung and his height is measured by an odd 
number of I'cd aud white braids. Those biuuls arc woven mbi a thick 
cord Avhich is mod by the bride as her trouser stniig. The hi’idc .'iml 
bridegroom’s liouscs arc put in ordoi’, painted or^ whitewashed, and 
outside of each house is built a bootJi or Sail sometimes very splendid 
Avith gilt pillars friezes and cornices and_ liung with glass-lamps and 
pictures. The first post of the boolii is_ driven into the gi'pund after 
the point has been rubbed Avitb sandal oil and enveloped nuth a piece 
of new red muslin in which are Avrapped botclniits liotol-iKivcs and 
the lucky AA'cdding mid/^a/ nut Vanguioria spinosa. A oooo.nmt is 
broken and the kernel distributed among the Avorkincn avIio built tlio 
booth and the members of thefamily. As the whole house is given 
over to the women this hall is for the time the mens room, lor some 



the honsc for men t 

Avith the red audvcllow colours used m dyeing cloJi. Jii tlie evening 

the men among themselves and the Avomon among lhem.=clvos each 
with a little jar fidl of colour, .chasing and waylaying^ cover one 
another Avith the dye. At such iime.s fiom Rs. 5 to Its. 20 or at mn,t 
Bs. 30 of colour is used. One amusement for tlie Avomcn during the 
days before a marri.agc is tbc tn'isting knotting «nd tying of silver 
rings inid silk.and gold thread Avnslbands -/ffiii/ntf. Oi these m-c is 
given to the bride and the other to the bndtgroom, anti sitter, niamage 

each hat to unravel the knots aud tAvists m the other's bracelet. On 
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the evening o£ llic marriage tlay, the bridt^room’s party send to the 
bride’s with a procession oE children in carriages and on horseback 
witli music and led horsesj a band o£ hiral women and eervants can-ying 
as manj’ as two hundred or more earthen pots painted in gold and green 
filled Avith sweetmeats and dried fruit, and tinys Avith dresses.^ On 
arnA'al the children are seated in the marriage hall or shed AAith the 
men and arc treated Avith sAcrhn/, each of the little gue^s dropping 
silver coins the smallest o£ which is a two-anna piece into the enp or 
saucer in acknowlcdgnrcnt of the trouble of the server Avho is often 
either a poor or jirr’enilo relation of the bride. In her room the bride 
is bathecT bj' tbe AA’omen of her famil)’, clotbcd in nerv robes, and decked 
in some of the jcaa’cIs. Then Avith trays refilled AA'itb clothes for the 
bridegiATom, AA’itb henna menJtdi and Avrth the Avife’s chattels 
company goes back to the bridegroom’s. On their return the bride- 
groom is dressed in bis AA’cdding clothes, and the furniture of Avliat 
is to be bis room is set in cruder. At nigbthrll, an occasion of mneb 
merriment, tbe sister of the bride comes to apply the henna to the 
bridegroom’s hand. On one side of a screen or partition sits the lady 
and on the other the bridegroom and some of his friends. Onl}* the 
bride.grroom’s band should bo jiassed under the screen. But instead of 
this many bands arc thrust through, and the lady Iras to trust to her 
AA’it to choose the hand she should prtnish by pinching and the baud 
she should adorn with henna. Her mistakes are greeted with mirch 
laughter, and when in the end she paints the bridegroom's little finger 
Avith berrna sire receives a irreseirt of Rs. 5 to Bs. 10. When this play 
is oA'cr, the bridegroom’s guests sit listening to dnrroing girls arrd 
bulioonB d/tdtuls or to a company of Arab Nativity byum-singers 
called Maulvdids. Mault'ds that is hhiltaininad-niaa carols aro 
gradually disiilacing dancing gills and Irttiloons. At the close of the 
7tta«Md cofEce, warm SAvect-nnlk in small colfco cups, and savccIe or 
stigaroakcs called batdaids arc distributed to singers and bearers. 

About ten, the time comes for the bridegroom to fetch the bride. 
The bridegroom is clothed in a se/ira or llowei’-sbeet fastened round 
his head by a string Avbieh the father ties Arillr thankful heart 
- tliat to him has been granted the Avish of every Indian 3IiisalmAn ; 
3Iay I liA’c to tie my son’s neJira Aiuot. Then tlic father or some 
other male relation lifts the bridegroom on a horse, and with much 
Iniisic and folloAA’cd by all bis friends, he starts for the bride’s.® 
As ho passes under her Avindow the bride lets fall on the bridegroom 
some grains of riec. He is led before tbe door of the licuse, and is 
banded a cup of sAigarcd-Avater by bis brotbcr-in-laAv to whom in 


> Iliis procession is called Uic bnri or utcltah that is tho present. 

•Jahrzov paraphernalia includes rlotlics, jewels, furniture and ornaments fora 
ladj-’s sitting room and ]>cdroont and a set of coohing vessels. This continues to lio 
the ivifu’s propel ty, and has to he returned to her in ease of divorec. 

^ Doth in south and north Gujardt, among tho rich, heforo tho hiiiltgroom’s horso is 
carried a ininiaturo garden itfiti, a tlircc-sidcd framc'tvork of colour^ paper with, 
ilonrers and leaves cut in ijnscl or tale. Though some of thiso models Are very* 
elahointe, eostmg Its. CO to Its. 200, they arc made only to amuse the crOwd, one of 
whom, before' the procession teacliCH tho bride’s house, generally manages to eeirctlio 
frame, and tho rest ecinmhliag for hits of it tear the whole to sliw '<t. 
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return he gives Rs. 5 to Ss. 10. The women o£ tk bridegroom^ 
family and the wives of.his eliief friends follow the proeession in tlo.-nl 
carriages. On their arrival at Ihe britle’s they retire to the ladits’ 
quavlersj where, till the bridcgi-oom is called" in to see the bride, they 
arc entertained by women singers domnis. 'IVhen the bridegroom 
comes, thof-e who do not appesir before him, retire. The moa of the 
bridegroom’s party when they arrive, scat themselves in the brightly 
lighted inariiage hall, the bridegroom’s psirty ranged on one side .aml 
the bride’s on the other. In the Bi«ice between arc three teats ; oiio in 
front of his party for the bridegroom, one in front of the bride’s 
irarty for her agents, and the third between the two for the rcgistr.ir, 
tire Kizi or his deputy. The bridegroom if very yonng is carriwl or if 
grown is led to his seat and the bride’s agents find their way to theire. 
Thou the registrar, seating liimself, asks the bride’s agents whether 
she, vritha certain portion or mvher,'^ accepts so and so as her husband. 
If told she will have him, ho takes the declaration of two other 
uitnes:;es. He then, making the bi-idcgroom repeal the creed, puts to 
liim the same question. The inoccedings are recorded, and the guests 
raising their hands offer the marriage thanksgiving. When the cere- 
mony is over, the r^sti-ar receives a shawl and Rs. 5 his fee, and 
leaves the house taking his share of the marriage sugarcandy, trayfiills 
of, which are distributed among all present. The hired musicians 
who so far have been silent owing .to the in'csence of the roiwosentalivc 
of the law of IsMm strike up a loud discordant peal.^ Then, till tk 
bridcgioom is called to i-eceive his bride, the men pass then.’ time in 
listening to hired d.mcers and singers. When the husband is caUKV 
a dancing girl stepping hackrranls singing and keeping time by bc.iting 
him with flower twigs, slowly leads the bridegroom into the ladies’ 
quarters. Here she hands him over to the domnis or female musicians, 
who in the same way load him to a scat. On Iiis way to his scat 
the bridegroom is jealously guarded by his sislers or othei’ near relatives 
from the onslaughts of the y'ounger sisters or relatives of tho brido who 
liang about unobserved, and if they get an opportunity dart on the 
bridegroom and if his female relatives are not on tho alert wring his 
ehre unmorcifidly. Soon the bride, veiled and arrayed in her wedding 
garment, is can-ied in by one of her relations and seated hefone the 
bridegroom, and a set of cciemonics,* in which the rest of tho night 


’ Tliougti tlic licli somotiines givo inoic, tlic portion or mthtr I'’ RcncrBily fixfii at 
Bs. 17 the dower o£ Fitimali tho Prophet’s fnvonrito dinghlcr, or .it Its. 760, tho dower 
of the Prophet’s wife A'ishah. Among the rich ond tlic middle class tho marringo- 
portionofngirliswlintislogaHytormodllicwK’^r/'imi'tor Iho portion of lior iwoio, 
that is tho girl’s grandmother annU and sisters, 

’ With the fee is also charged a rao'que-foe of Bs, 1 } , nhicli goes to the person who 
serves ns the wanlcii of tho mosqno in tho slrcit wiicto the hridc Taos. 

s In north Onjarit tlic hnshand walks alone, and this at live or six in the morning 

inslc.id of about three or four in the afternoon. 

^ Tlicsc sccin tol)C tlit'liumoroui swi'MVfli »>f llw c.uing logeliier form of marrn^c* 
Tho brido who sbouW not voluwterilv inovo a muscle, W by one of thu iim’flulanH made 
to take iii*lier hand .a piece of sugai candy, pome ponndwl M\rtt-bicnd, or a dOMlotc, llicn 
lior Imul is efretebed ont to htr bnsbaiid'g month, wm ns he tri£.s to acturo the a>or»e) 
licr liand is diawn away. This in diffvTmxt forms \?Uh inucii mcnimenfc gc’cs on for a 
lon^ time. 
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passes, avo bogini. At dawn the bridegroom is for the first time shown 
lus wife’s face in a mirror, and from a TCnra^n placed between them 
the cbaplcr of Peace is read. Tins is the sign that the time has come 
for the bride to leave her father’s house. 

The cost of a wedding is, in the ca^e of the rich, for the bride- 
groom’s father Bs. 3000 to Es. 4000 and for the bride’s father 
lls. 1500 to Rs. 3000 ; in the ease of a middle class faniilj' for the 
bridegroom Bs. 1-50 to lls. 2200, and for the bride lis. 700 to 
lip. 1250; in the ease of a poor family for the bridegroom lls. 400 to 
lls. SOO and for the bride Its. 160 to Bs. 800.*^ After the marriage 
the husband with his wife and family pass some days in n garden- 
honsc spending their time in amnsements and singing. 

On each of the firet four Fridays or cZ/dr jumdgis after marriage, tire 
bride and bridegroom arc ashed to dine at the bride’s father’s house. 
On the firet and perhap.s the second Friday some of the bridegroom’s 
friends and relations, both men and women, am ashed. The cost of 
each of these feasts varic.s from lls. 20 to lls. SO for a rich man ; 
lls. 10 to lls. 20 for n middle class in.au ; and from Bs. 5 to Bs. 10 
for a poor man. In north Gnjardt the young couidc stay from tho 
evening of a Thursday to tho following evening. In tho south they go 
on tho Friday evening and genemlly leave next moming. Much is 
thought of thc.so Friday dinners, and if they arc not given, a man 
seldom visits his father-in-law’s house. So too, after marriage, tho 
relatives of the bridegroom and the bride do not visit eaoli other till 
each party has once formally invited the other. 
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Tlid iiraptico of nortli Gnjar/it (lifters from tI^!^ ns, on Hu day affor iiinrK!i£r<', Hio 
Iirido’s fattier 1ms to fiost tlio^brldcgroom and Ids family and friends. 
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Chapter V TTT. 
Castoms. 
Dn’oncr, 


Bbatit. 


(Luing which the husband is hound to maintain her.’ 

‘ rinawarcs, or iu a foiwffa laml j> 

To one on tlio point of death Ihc 
^ Knraan, telhoff of death and the glorious future of tl)-' 
u bcuos’cr, IS readj the creed and prayer for forgiveness are rcpcatcil 
and a few beads of honey are dropped into the mouth.- Atici 
(leatli the eyes and month arc closed, the body is laid on a wooden 
piatlom, caranlly washed® and perfumed, and covered with n 
scented shroud or white cloth. Per a woman to die in the evening 
IS a hopeful sign of her future forgiveness. She has lived within the 
veil and wilh-.n the veil she goes to her Maker. It is well to die on 
a llinrsttay or a Friday or any day in the month of Ifaiiiazitii .md 
on aiij' other Iiolidaj'. X)cat1i on a ATcdnesday is unlucky. Four 
d^ths talco plaoc in fcllc family nrJiich loses one of lis mombers ou a 
u ediiCBdaj'. If the death happens at night the Iwdy is not taken 
away till dawn. Otherwise, so soon as it is sliroudcd and the £ricnd< 
Lave taken their last look,* among the wail of tlie women* all of 
whom stay behind, tlio body is laid on the bier,® lifted on tlio healer’s’ 
shouldcj's, and borno awiy, the company of men raising the cry 

I .Diyoreo ii much loss ffcclj* resorlpil to bjr tlio Indian !Mna.a1nii!u flinn l>y IiU mure 
pnslonato lUid liot-tcinpcrcd oo-rcligioniit of tlio i/Vu'^nry or tlio cradle; cOiU mcc 
uuu faitli 114 Jic hbWcii Ardlia Tersw Tarkcy nml AffrhiinHtdiK !Zl»o rc|)U{{iianL*e of 
divorco to tlio spirit of leUra is proved botli by tlie Knra&n .mil tlio lIndUIi. lira 
Kiiradii liy hedging it round with innuiiicrnblo and coniplicitcd diSicuItira Iins uinile 
divorco ns iinni of obtaininont ns it is easy of aioid.'i'ice or nbiogntioii. Hicniotbc of 
laying down tlio tlirco months’ period of enforced coliaiiitnticn lias no intent orjiuTposc 
slioi t of niaciug within reach of tho estranged jiair an opportunity of vcconclliatioii. 
'Ilie UadJth explicitly lays down that nothing is so Imtcful to illlilb as a divorce while 
notliing pleases liiiii so inncli as the maniiinission from slavery, yVinoiig tlie "ciitlrr 

t%P ^iiwnwlS^ ^rsttfoliisstose «« asss.1 il... A— ex I > . ? 


ground of llio linincly zciiuliab pioicrb: S<^ Imlah'ip te iantm iiniin badnlte lit 
cliaiigiiig tiic bed Fate cannot be altered. Tlic tIUlihe almost Icatliiiig with whicbali 
Indian MasaiinJii looks upoli dirorec is so girat that one of the strongest of ins riilliH 
is ; May she who has given ma Uiitli bo tlivicc divorced or may my wife lie dhorced if J 
do so ! 

^ The death agony is supposed to be the final temptation of the arch-fiend, irho grrets 
the tlutsty soul ns it leaves the iKKiywith the luring tight of n nip of snects. If 
the soul fills into the snare the enp is dashcil away and tlio tempter disnpiienrs. 

* Tlic Kunnis uiilikcthe Shiiilis use narm svatcr to v.nsli tbccfr.id. In lliis waUr Ivr 

or iiiiube leases arc boiled. .. - . ... , 

s When the dcciascd is the head of .a family In, widow is broughl m, dre-sed in hfr 
rirhest inbos, to take o last Io.>k at her lord. A bnsbsiid is not nllowtd to look at Iiis 

‘**6 Too wWing of women is ogainst the order of (ho Prophet. In .Siir.it and Uroaili 
it is practised only among the poor. In north Gujardtitis coiiimon among all clatsca 

****Sim*w^’niiuMli* arc used only in Snjarit, in the north the body i, laid on 

“ 'mic^befsiir!™ jTevS’hh^ rcUtions nml friends. An 

eaccpHon is made at the funeral of am.wricd won.o^wlit«i, niiTessfie „„.,ns jiner 
again to marry, the husband is not allowtd to join in carrying the bur. 
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LA il&ha iUallAh There is no God but All&lij and trttinei ringers 
clianting solemn hymns. Over the bier four bearers carry a piece of 
brocade called tjjo canopy thami&nah.^ Upon tho biei* is a sbaw], 
prreen or other dark colour for men and red for women. The grnve^is 
either where tho dead has asked to be bntied or in tho family burial 
ground. At the mosque tho bier is set down in tho ouWr court, tho 
mourners wash, and, standing in a row, repeat tho fiineral prayer 
Allah-o-AlhAr God is groat. They movo to Iho ready dug grave,® 
laying the body in it, the head to the north and leaning on tho right 
siuo BO that the face turns towards Makboh. They lay clod^ of consecrat- 
ed carth^ close to the body, and the mourners fill the gn»''0 repeating 
tho verse of tho Kuraan, Of c.arth Wo made you, to earth Wo return 
you, and from earth will raise j'ou on the resurrection day. They retire 
to tho house of mourning and standing at the door repc.it ^ prayer for 
tho soul of tho dc.ad, and all but near relatives and frici'^s who stay 
to dine, go to their homes. Tho duty of helping at fui’cn'ls and of 
prayiag for the souls of the dead is solemnly enjoined on qU MusalmiSns 
and is carefully observed by them. Though &farz that is a divine behest, 
it is also a farz-i-kifUffah or dul 3 ' which if attended to by “• sufBoient 
mimlicr of the Faithful docs not demand tho presence of Atnoiig 
Gio ridli t1»c clothes of the tlftad arc given in chanty gram is 
distrilmtcd.' Till tho thiid day no food is cooked in tho house of 
mourning. At Ahmedubdd the friends and relations of decc.-wed 
send ready-cooked dinners. In south Gujardt dinners called bhuihi 
are cooked at tho house of mourning at tho c.vpcnso of ilC®r relations. 
On tho morning of tho thinl day after a death a feast called Ziarat is 
held. A largo comp-iny of relations friends and others meet in tho 
mosquo where each of them, reading from small books a chapter of the 
Knra.Hii, finish it with n praj'cr that the merit of the act niaj' pass to 
tho soul of tho deceased. A sermon voaaz is then preached h^' a Maulvi. 
After tho sermon a tray full of Qowors and a vessel with a sweet- 
smclling mislurc and oil in a small ractal or porcelain cup is passed 
among tlie guests. Each guest as tlic traj' p.asses picks ft flower nnd 
drops it into llio vessel and the whole is poured over tlic gi'ftvc. Sweet- 
meats or laltis/itrit are distributed and tbe friends present ri'ft'vls to tlio 
son or sons of the deceased, and before leaving tho mosqiW “wd again 
ou arrival before the houso of tho deceased, praj'crs arc offered for his 
soul. After this among the rich and some of tho ro'ddlo class a 
dinner is given on ns grand a scale as a weddinjj dinner. A man may 
wilhont disgrace avoid this thu'd day feast.® Hub on tho fortieth day, 


Chapter YIII. 
CuBtoms. 
DrATii. 


* A buri&l of tliii kind Inltc* plncc only in llio esno of tlic rich of llw 

miclillc elmn. _ _ ii i i 

* Tlie ({ra%'C iii»y bo in ono of lliree forinr. Tlic moil common ii n pit Wlicro lUo uouy 

IH placed and cartli tliroirn in, Tlio oilier i« n bolloiv formed o/ t’kicM 

ndnnt, Tlio tliitd ii n bole of toft yielding jniid Into wbicb tbo body >“ gently left to 
(,liik, CofTiniinlwiire'uscd, bnt only by tbo very rirli. _ r .1 i i i 

* Tbit cartli in coiieccrntcl by rending nnd brca'hiiig merit inmo 0 ‘ “'o last chap- 

tern of tlio Kuiadn. . 

North of tbo jrnbi tbs grain in UintribateJ nt tbo boinj of inoiir>"*’o s'”* 1? "*0 
aontbnttlie mosque. ^ , 

* At Abmcdillidd tlic great dinner ii given on the forticlb day. Od tlic lliiril day n 
mill miiiibjr of frivlids nnd boggnri oiilv ore f«di 

a. '.’0—22 
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^ month, tho ninth month, and llie last (lay 
of tho fimt year ho must give choice dinners.^ Under ordinory clrcani* 
stances tho expenses connected with the death of n leading nicmkr of 
a family are, among tho rich from Rs, (500 to Rs, 1250, amoii® tlic 
middle class from Rs. 300 to Bs. 600, and among the nooi'ftom 
Rs. 150 to Eb. 300 2 = 1 

, The only form of inonming laid down by Midiammadan law i?, 
in the ease of the death of the head of a house, the strict scolunon 
of his widow. This lasts for four months and ten. days and during 
that time the Widow, unless she is forced to do so, neyer leaves the 
house. Besides this strictly Muhammadan observance, other ciutom? 
have -been adopted from the Ilindus. As soon as life is gone, the 
mother and the widow of the dead break their bangles. The mother 
may get new bangles but except when they are of gold or silver the 
widowj unless she manics, never again wears bviicelcts or a nosering. 
In south Gujarat the w’omen of the poorer classes, and in the north .ill 
except those of Arab families or of families cntorlainiug strait religious 
opinions wail in Hindu fashion. In the north, too, when a woman first 
visits tho widow, on seating herself she bursts into a w.iil. The chief 
mourner joins in the cry keeping it up until she is soothed by her friend. 
Th’S OHStom is known as the mnnh dluhthna or face-hiding. The shortest 
terra of mourning is six months. Por the first fort 5 ' days tho rooms 
aye stripped of their furniture, cots cushions and pillows arc put out of 
sight, .and all membors of tbo houscbold sleep on tbo bare ground and 
no food is cooked iu tho house. Durmg the whole six months no 
holiday is observed, no gaieties .attended, and no music hesvd. 
At the end comes the sog ntMn'a or grief-lifting, w])eii some friraid 
asks the family to visit him. For Iris nearest relations a man for 


* Tills is no uKxIcrn fiiiling. Ovioglon (a.d. 1099} ss.vs Hie Jliifrlinjs nro very jirotuse 
in tlisir fnnornl expenses, Invlsliing’ nnay nt Irnmndcmto cost to tlieir friends nicniorjr 
ononfili to sink a rich fortune. Voyage to Surat, 3-fS, 

" Tlio details are ; Gujarit Xiitalmiln't Death Chargn. 
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Some verr ricli families for as lon? as wu fc..- — t 

osfiSl^ nS Its. BOO. Noue of them expenses except tbo actual burial ebarges arc 

auctioned by Sfobannnadan law. 
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n1»ni; a yonr wears a wliite turban.^ If yonn" a widow wears somo 
dark coloured dress, if old slio wears wliito but never either j'ellow or 
red. In Surat widows often marry again ; in Broach remarriage is less 
common ; and north of the Mahi the practice is nnnsual. 

The pilgrimage or- haj lo ifakkah and Madinah is one of the five 
duties enjoined by Jfuslim law." 

A pilgrimage to Ifakkah and ITndinah if he be a Snuni, and to ^lalckali 
Madinali and Jfnrbala in Irdk if he }jc a SItidh, costs a wcU'to^o 
^usalmdn ahout Us.SOOO.^ But many go who cannot spend as much 
as this and a host of poor men hazard kheir lives in the attempt. On 
their return their friends tiavcl as far as Bombay to welcome them, 
and the pilgrims distribute among them dried fruit from the holy 
place and nwlcr from Zamzam, the well of the Knahs, sometimes even 
the dust of hlakkah kept with care and believed to cure diseases. 


* In Snnt. tliia rule u not olways Vppt. 

• '1 lie litti daties nre ; (1) lo bclicro in tlie principal tcnela of llio faitli, (2) to oksene 
(lie Ctc daily prajerr, (.1) to kerp tlic fists during tlic month of Bamezdn, (I) to niako 
the nil^inago to Matkaii, and (. 1 ) to pro ntm« zntill. Of these tho fir«t three aril 
hiDuin^ on nil, the fonrtb nn-I dftli only on tlio iroll-to-do. 

^ Amonj; the bnnnl trading Ualiorit n innn who liis rctnrmd from Uie hoj wean 
(lie Atah drc’S during (ho rest of 1:1s life. Amoni; tho Ohondmligan a pilgrim on bis 
r. turn is fed nttho erpenss of tho commuuUy for three dayi and for firo or sis days 
moro by bia rctationr. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


Chapter XX. 
Amusemonts. 
FIEI.S Eportb. 


Giuvaesics. 


MusaxjfXk amusements may be brought under tlie three heads o! 
outdoor osorcise, indoor games, and music. Pew Musalmiins have 
leisiue or liking for field sports. Those who have, chase deer either 
with dogs or with the hunting pard. Horse exercise was onco the 
favouiile pastime,^ But the love of liding Las of late years grown 
less and the former practice of deer-hunting vath speais has hecn given 
up. The only special horse exemisc is brandishing the bhdati or 
bhnneti, a five-feet long wooden pole the ends of leather stuffed with 
wool. Bullock-racing in light carriages, and betting on fights 
between rams, cocks, quails, and the red wnxbills or gurkh, are favourite 
amusements. 

The evening before dinner is the timo for athletic cxeroisc. The 
place is the gymnasium tadlim/ under a mnstci' ngtdd, generally a 
retii’ed soldier.® The exercises are of two kinds the greater and the less. 
Of the greater there are three, laiikak, sitting on the ground and rising 
with a spring ; dand, stretching the body face-down nearly parallel to the 
ground, supporting its weight on the hands and toes and alternately 
straightening the arms and letting the chest drop between them } the 
third is dashing the body on the soft dust of the arena. Clubs mtiffdah, 
generally of blackwood and weighing from lialf a pound to ton pounds, 
aic also much used, and tlicmascJcs strengthened by pulling chains and 
climbing polished poles walkham. Of contests of skill and strength 
arc the exercise with the pata or long sword, with the lakadi or single 
stick, and another kind of foncing called phartgalka, the stick quilted 
with cotton covered with Icatlicr and the left Jiaud xwotcclcd by a little 
leather shield. The favourite trial of skill is wresth’ng, he winning who 
first makes his rival's back touch the ground. 


• A good liOKO cosli Rs. fOO to Rs. JOOO. TJic fovooritc Uiid of horra is llie 
Chotila or KfiUiidwAr. Rlnckanddnn nro tlio pet colours and to several^ points atiout 
tbo lie of llio horse's hair mncli wriglit is given. For a saddle Iiorse trotting is tiimiglit. 
a bud pace. The favourite steps, arc the nmblc rihvttl, tlie carsco] languri litcrallj 
the jnwkoy-stcp, and Uic pirouittc ilirkina. To teach a horse theso paces a jockey or 

cAdfai- saicdr is paid from Be. 10 to Rs. SO. _ — , . . 

* Gvmnaitumi arc found only ta large GiijanU toiros. Tlicro is one in AlimcditbSd, 
one in Broach, and many in Barods.. Till quite lately (A.D.1&T0-80) there u ere six in 

Eurat, great rivals with yearly competitions. ,,, 

» The master is paid by an entrance fee, or if Jus pupil is ncli by a monthly present, 
and by gifts when his pupil learns the use of a new weapon, and when ho gets married. 
The master also earns something by eclling the tight sbort^drawers and waistbands worn 
by wrestlers. r ' 
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0£ indoor games tbe chief arc chess aJiairanj^ cards ganJlfah- hobli 
native and European games, and chavsar or pachisi, the Indian back- 
gammon.’’ The favourite games of boys are kiteflying/ marbles, and 
bat-and-ball. 


ordinarily played chess differs from the European game only in one or tno 
paints, ^cso arc that only tho pa^rns of the hing qttcen and castles can at start- 
ing more two squares s that the first more of the hing, when not under clicch, may 
bo the same as a knight’s move ; that only the king’s and queen’s pawns can become 
a queen ; and that, if it goes on till only five pieces arc left, the game is drawn. As 
played it is noisier than the European game. Each player lias sercral friends to back 
him and every more is the sahjcct of stormy disenssion. Two other varieties of tho 
game, the I’crsian and the Hindu, differ much from the ordinary chess. The Persian 
gamo is called xardfa, played uith more sqoarcs and pieces. The soriidti or Hindu 
game uses the ordinary hoard and men, but uitk the rule that no covered piece can bo 
taken. ' 

* The native game is played by three players iritli right suits of round cards, twelve 
cards to each suit that is thirtr-two cards to each player. Of the right suits 
fonr are major and four minor. Tho major arc the crown tdj, tho white tajied nith 
a mark ropresenting the moon, the slave ifintdm, and tho sword thamiher. Tho 
minor arc the bcU chang, tho red turth uith a mark representing tho snn, the 
banker's note Idrat, ard the cake tiimM/. In (he major suits tho mines of tho cards 
inn, king first, tasir second, ten third, nine fourth, and so on nee being lowest. In tho 
inipor suits the vaiucs arc, king, tazir, ace, two, three, and so on ten bring lowest. 
Tho major cards of a suit arc tramps. £y day the set of tho son aro tho anperior 
oncsj by night thoso of tho moon. Tho person playing tho sun may ho paid in cards 
of either description, giving away tho lowest ones. Before playing the cards are 
shuilicd and then dealt. He who holds tho sun starts tho game in tho day and tho 
holder of tho moon leads at night. The game of ganjifah is said to havo been invented 
by the clever minister of an ancient hing. The king had temporarily lost his kingdom 
and was living in conceolmcut with his mzir and used to fall into revciics, while his 
hands mechanically and thonchtlessly caught tho dies in which the wretobed place of 
their refngc abannded. Catriiing tho fly with one hand the king used to pluck first ono 
then the other wing of tho fly and throw it away. The thoughtful vazlr nnwilling to sco 
his royal bnt unfortunate master falling into so mean a habit guessed that its cause' 
was wont of ocenpation for tho brain nnd tiio hands. He set to work to contrive a 
pleasant employment for hand and head and gunjtfah requiring the cards to bo held in 
tho hand and manipulated by tho fingers, while tbe brain has also enough of ocenpa- 
lion was the result. 

’ Tho chief difference between cliansar and pachhi is that in ehavsar the scoring is 
fixed by tluoiring threo hand dico and in paciisi by throwing six or seven koari at 
Cypnica moncta shells. Chautar or the four-limbed, takes its name from tho cross- 
liko shape of the board. FacTitsi or twenty-fivo is so called because throwing with six 
shells twenty-five is tlie highest pessiblc'score, Cfumtar is played by men chiefly of tbo 
upper classes, and pacA fsi by women and by tho poor. The game is plaj cd either by four 
players with font counters each, or by two players irith right counters each. In sbnpe 
the board is like a cross of four rectangles, the narrow sides placed so as to cnelosa a 
ccdtial space square in shape. Each rectangle is marked liko a chessboard eight 
squares long and three h^ad. tiiarting ono by one from tho middle lino of his own 
rectangle nnd from the square next the central space, tho player sends his four counters 
round tho outer row of squares till they work back to tbo storting point, Tho difficulty 
is that os at Wkgammon tho pieces may unless protected be taken np by tlio other 
player and havo to begin again. Tlic game goes on till threo of tho players snccecd in 
working their men ronnd tho hoanl. 

'* Kiteflying baniatvtea or patang ndt/na is not only a hoy’s game but men of all ages 
engage in it with great zest. Tho kite of varying size nnd colour is square and tailless. 
The string is the common English sewing thread doubled or tripled strengthened with 
stnrch and sometimes sired with poardcred glass. Tiiis sharp thread is used in kite 
fights, when each of two fliers tries to entangle and cat his rival’s string. The price of a 
good kite varies from two annas to right annas and the thread from fonr annas to two 
inpccs tho hundred yards. It often happens that a truant kite the string of which has 
been severed by its rival is run after and scrambled for by a number of yonngsteia when 
one who ^s the fortune to capture it is immediately pounced npon by other hoys who 
dispute his ownership and in their endeavour to dispossess him of it a fne fight ensues 
and the kitc.is tom to pieces. This is kiteflyei’s law. 
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Cha^t IX. Among the well-to-do women only have leisnro for amusing llitm- 
Amnsements. . Those women who have leisure pay and receive visits^ nivl 

HossE Games at Ahmeddbiid play at cards and backgammon and some in south 

Gujarat are clover at chess. Girls have their dolls to look aEtcr, 
sometimes in ricli families ;marrying them with great iwmp at the cost 
of ten to a hundred rupees. They also play hunt the slipper aiiH 
iiiiclio.vttt, blindman^B huff (iiulId-chVii literally the hlindmonGc^ ami 
jihtiiiadi meny-rounders in whicli two girls clasp hands and standing 
face to face whirl round quickly till one of the whirlers is tired. 

• Mnsio. In gpite of the Prophet’s dislike of music and the feeling of disgrace 

which nttaohes to its practice, inallelasEesof Gujarat MusaliniSns balli 
men, and, except in Ahmeddbad, women are to be found with taste 
aud skill in musio.^ Among the middle and upp.er classes amateur 
musicians learn the gnitar, and though singing is held dishonourable, 
some men among the upper and middle classes huvo fine and rrcll 
trained voices and slug in private or before one or two friends. Thcr 
songs nro of throe kinds, Hindi love songs, sontimental songs in 
HindnsMni, and odes sometimes in Persian. Some, of tho higher end 
many of the lower classes jilay the guitar. The women of tho higher 
classes seldom learn cither to sing or to plaj'. But among the middle 
and lower orders, on occasions of joy they ask some of their friends to 
come and together sing Uindustiini and Jlindi songs and sonnets, one 
of them generally aceompanjing on the drum dM, 

Aoinro. Of the stage there is litflo to say. Though fond of seeing Hindu 

plays, Gnjardt Musalmans never themselves act. 

Beamso. Bui-h among men and women a oonsiderablc share of thoir leisure ' 

is passed in reading or hearing books read. The hooks they read, 
partly from choice and partly because Ilindustdni books of any oUict 
kind are very scarce, arc love stories in prose and verse, hlany of 
tlicsc books are not such as, aecwrding to Musalnutii ideas, woraea should 
road, and in most families arc as far as possible kept out of tho 
womou’s quarters. Others they arc allowed to hare, citber themselves 
re.uding them ot hearing them read by some well educated woman.® 


■Besides tltcdancins wnincn, tlio buffoons iSrfiifr*. noil tlio singing men ulio rome 
cltieflr from Uiiiicr Indu tlicre are two 8iH*ei.iI classes of trained Mii.alni.'fn iiiiisici.iiis. 
Tlicsoaro tlic rfoimn’s wlio play the (/«oh n Uiid of dmm andcjmbals, uclllioliaml 
women who arc admittcil into the ladies’ quarters. I’lio otiior cliias arc the diinglitcr. 
of Door fum'lvts placed by their parents in boine ricli lionreholil. These girls called 
or sineers .are taught to sing and to dsnee and foiac of them to play the violin 
nnr'l others the tauihourine. They are siipirerted hylho uio«tcr of tho liouso getting 
smaU prescnls ot clothes and money besides food. J'licy hove now as a class aliiict 

rnlirclv disappeared in Gujarat. , . 

“iMdM rdi'-ious hooks, those generally read by ryomon arc verm and prose 
Imoisluch as tho 3I(itmrii-3Iir-Jfas«naBi\ the M-t-Bale&rlt. Ot modem hooks 
flml in almost^rt^^^ city aendasd.tho Jffmf-nf- W as or afirror of Brides, a 
ti'lctopnreDchUHindnsWni whU, wUIi ranch force and nit, traces tho lircs of two 
sLtrra onoof them edneated tlm other without crlncalioa. Iranslatioiis of tnglisli 
s STd' novels havolicen iiiadoofiatebj Muralmin scholars and tlicso arc in great 
dcmOTd h?th in the zentaaU and nmons tUess ignorant of Bagluh. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMMUNITY. 

Op the close brotherly sympathy among all trne believers enjoined 
by the Knra'in and the Prophet th's at least remains, that other tilings 
being equal, a Musalmstn prefers a brother-Moslim to a Hindu 
or to a Piirsi. About A.n. ISOD in south Gujarat some AVahlinbi 
nii.«sionarie3, b^' slow and cautions pfeaehing, ctiiTed up a l:cen 
^lusalmau spirit. ^lany of the people gave up'llieir favourite customs, 
oven music at their weddings. Cut Jlaulawi Liiihat AH, the leader, 
one of the chief 1857 rebels, was cniiglit, and the movement came to 
an end. The "Walilinbi doctrines fell into disfavour, and, though they 
show signs of revival, at present (A.n. 1898) the prerercnco for a 
fellow -^riisalmitn is said to lie too weak to hold its own wlicn self- 
interest is even slightly at slake. 

At le.ast amon g the more odneated the difference of faith between Siinnis 
and Shidhs does not prevent friendship or even marriage connections. 
A Shidli says an unprejudiced Ic'iaussitb Snnni is half a Shidh ; and 
tlio Sunni returns the coiiiplimont In' saying that a Sindh without 
enmity, be-tabarra, against the three disciples of the Prophet, is unless 
a Cohora, no Shidh. On the other hand not only is there nothing in 
common betwoon a Sunni ^Insalmdn and a Shidh Cohor.'v, but there is 
a mutual feeling of hatrid which the -rough lower class Sunni goncrnlly 
lakes little pains to hide. In north Gujarat especially, the feeling is 
so strong that the Shiah Cohords are not looked upon as jliihammailans. 
In Ahmeddbdd a Sunni Mnsalmdn will not, if he can help it, cat or 
drink with a Shiiili Cohora. 

A closer bond than religion, cither sameness of descent or of calling, 
unites the members of many olasscs. TIicso for the most pail, though 
not in all cases, mairy among tiicraBolvc.s and fonn a unioiiyoHiu< with, 
as a lulc, a headman mukhi or paid. Each union has its nilcs, generally 
sosi.al, but somoUmes connected with their calling. The rules are 
eiifoiced by fines, and from this and other sources is formed a fund, 
chiefly Biicnt in yearly public feasts, but also at times used to help 
distressed and dcstiluto memberp. 

Besides Ibcir religions and social unions, all classes of iMiisalradns 
join for amusement. Among Iho rich and well-to-do, young men 
commonly agreo to meet either in a hired room, or by turns at 
tliclr own houses, and spend the evening in talking smoking and rending. 
The poor have tliciv clubs with a president and rule.? enforced by lines. 
They meet on the evenings of certain days, each in turn ontcitaining 
the company with tea nnd iilaying the drum or tViol and guilav. In 
A.n, 1877 so keen an iiiterost was felt in the Tiivko-llussian War that 
several MiiliammaTans formed clubs and reading-rooms where IlindusWui 
papers wore kept and>ixad to ihoco who come to listen. 
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Chapter XL 
Prospects. 


CHAPTJSE XI. 


PROSPECTS. 

Thb want of thrift and of forethought, which, more than itllcaKs or 
unfitness for work, depresses tho majority of Ilindnstiini-EpeakiBj 
MusaJmfine, is probably in part the result of their not knowing hoTr to 
read or write either Hindu^ni or Gujardti. With most children their 
hook learning begins with the hismillali or initiation ceremony, that ia 
at the age of four years four months and four da 3 ’e, and ends about 
seven with the hadia or repeating a chapter from the Knrain. After 
this a few of the well-to-do send their children to the mfliWni to ho 
taught to read and write Persian. But among Mnsalroiins their 
- owii teaching supplies no pi-aetical knowledge of either Himlnstdni or 
Gnjardti.^ Until lately there was very little special State provision 
for teaching Hindustani. But within the last ten years (A.n. 18o7-l89?) 
this branch of education has made a marked advance. Tho number oi 
primary Hindustdni schools has risen from sis in a.d. 18GD to forty-eight 
m A.D. 1897. Altogether in a.d. 1866 there woro 377 JIusalnidns_ on 
the rolls of tho Government Urdu schools of the five Gujardt districts 
as against 4102 in 1896-97. 

Though there is no Gnjaritt Hindustdni newspaper, those published 
in Bonuiay and Lakhnau, especially since the Turko-Russian nnr 
Ca.d. 28Y7}, have many Gnjtmit snbsorrbers. At their mosqnes and 
public dinners, famino and plagne management, taxation, and other topics 
are discussed, and in country places the people expect from their spiritual 
^ides Bomothing of politics as well as of religion. On the whole the 
Gujardl Afusalmiin seems fairiy prosperous. The Gujarati speakers me 
well-to-do, and the long-depi'cssed Hindastitni speakers are now gaining 
by the introduction of steam foctories, and, in the matter of^oducation, 
show a growing wish to have tiicir children taught to read and urite. 


1 Amon^r tlw iwor lio^s go to tbc Atiillo to bo tnugbt. Amonj; tbe rich both boys onil 
sirls liava n tutor al-itiKd at tlieir borne. AH bcffiii to Imrn from n tprJJinp book uitb 
Bvltnblcs of woWIsfrouithoKurain. When thiN is ilono,tlje.v begin the Knr^n, Bpcllinj; 
it aud leaminB the words by rote. With the Enrnlii the boofc-lcaniinf; of iiwst cittU. 
Others who are sent to tho afaftlvi, begin I’crrian, .and in some cases attain i»rfcclion in 
“vJy&wZoon to Ambic. Mostgirls loan, a part of the Kurauu. and ,,iiioi.b be 
riib nio tiiuUt ncodle-work and sewing. A few ladies nro liUraiy, bavinB a knoivleilge 
of IlirdlMtj’nl and Persian. Among the daMgbtcra of Hie poor a few learn .a litlla 
?4.1insimn Beta, .a rule as soon asH.ey cau hoof use, Hu-ir 

.ime ia spent in house work. 
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Thc Fdi-si population of Gnjardt is estimated according to the census 
ofA.D. lS91to be 34, 411. Ofthese 12,767 am in the dirtriot of Surat, 
327? in Broach, 835 in Ahmeddhdd, 153 in Eaira, 108 in the Fanch 
Mdhals, 14,905 in His Highness the Graekwdr’s territory, and 2380 in 
the Native States of Kachh (118), Fdlanpnr (205), Mahi Kdntha (8), 
Kdthiawdr (908), Kewa Kantha (386), Cambay (137), and the Smnt 
Agency (618). To this number are to be added 47,458 in Bombay City, 
3920 in the distiict of Thdna, 2026 in Poona, 1408 in Karachi, 2007 
in other British districts, and 131 in the Native States of the Bombaj 
Presidency. The total strength of Famis in the Bombay Presidency is 
91,361. 

SECTION I.-E:ARXiY BISTORV. . 

« 

There are three periods in the history of Gujardt Pdrsis, six hundred 
years of prosperity from the beginning of the eighth to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, a century of depression (a.d. 1300 - 1400), and 
about five hundred years of revival and steady progress. According to a 
poetio account known as the Kissahri-Sanjdn^ after the Arab victories at 
Hddesia (A.n.638) and Nahdvand (a,d,641) the kingdom of Persia passed 
from Shdh Yazdezard and the land became desolate. The faithful and 
their priests, leaving their gardens halls and palaces, hid themselves in the 
hills for a hundred years. At last as their life in the hills was one of much 
hardship, the Persians who kept to their old faith moved to the coast 
and settled in the city of Ormuz.® After they had been in Ormuz for 
fifteen years the enemies of their &jth again troubled the Farsis. A 
learned priest skilful in reading the stars advised them to leave Persia 
and seek safety in India.'* Pollowing his counsel they launched their 
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1 The lurnio Fini mcana the people of Fire oi F&n, the louth-wcit province of Ir&n 
or Persia whose capital is now BhirAz. 

* This account was written ahunt A.ii. 1600 hy a priest named Behman EekobsCd Sanjina 
ofKav&'lri. It is translated in the B. B. B. A. B. Jour. 1. 167 ■ 191, and is the basis of 
Auqnetil da Perron’s shetch. Zend Avesta, I. cccxviii.'Cccxxui. 

’ The port of Ormnz was at this time on the mainland. In the middle of the tmth 
century Ibn Haukal (A.n. 9S0] (Onscley's Oriental Geography. 142) calls it the emporium 
and chief seaport of the merchants of EirmAn. It had mosqnes and market-places and 
the merchants lived in the snbarbs. In a.d. 1303 to escape the Tartan some Anibs settled 
in the island of Jemn about five miles from the mainland and called it Now Ormnz 
(Malcolm’s Persia, 1. 301 j Kerr’s Voyages, "VJ. lOi). The island soon become a place of 
great trade and under Arab management grew so rich that the saying onse If the earth 
IS a ring Ormuz Is its jewel. The island was taken 1^ the Portugnese in A.l>. 1608 and 
held hy them till A.n, 1622. In that year the Portuguese were driven out hy the Pereians 
and Bngiish. Trade passed to Gomhrnn or Eandar Abas and has never returned to Ormnz • 

< IVestorgnard says (Zend Avesta, I. 22) : It may very well have been the profitsyf trade 
not persecution that brought the Parsis to Western India. The Persian connection with 
India was vmy old, and for some centuries Eefore the Arah conquest o^’ersiaithad grown 
vety clo«o. In mythic times there -was the roligiops connection of .Zoroaster (not later 
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On tlie «-ay tier 

Wiio wns sent l)i”"t(fconSli'u coL’titm H‘«^Br.ilinian Tclengrigliiirtji 

the son of GuslitaEp, wlio rvas so Lon i P""™ Jifasdi}* 

emperor of India to adopt fire woreWo EllSnf'i n^ -Zoroaster tliat he pen.Md„ltU 
of the iiitrodurtion of fiL-wLaldS X- ^(>8). The Iliiido secoad 

(Kcinand’s MCraoir rur I'lndd. 3si -3^17?n™ vf n”? Dn'drka in hViihilirjr 

ancy of the lireumrshipping 

dix B. The Gnjar). Tboi« i^afaTo a »“■-’« fCompL 

roiiquc5ts ofX<irth India, which MconliiipTo '*‘•1* •" ‘*'6 ''')8h 

time to time 8m?o BaC. 1720 (Trover's 
1 anjilb fonnod p.arr of the Z 

about n o. 610 till the latter days (lirMoi o/G^ i t lO’ "arins Hj.tjsp-. 

Aiiciont Moiin-chies, IV. 133). About ‘tlm i - * • Aelin'mencan d) nasty (Iljiv]i',«ii'i 
thelndo-Skithianntlrr ofXpS ““ Christian m Ifani.M., 

Intre adopted the roliifion of the Mn^fLasTe^ in "" hiseolns, seta s to 

on Historic Itcscarches from B.tSi S ‘ ''•'iS I I'tin'ep’t NVt 

I toloniy’s (A.B, J5U) jnention of Br-fhnmTii jepinU the south of Irniij, 

with Peiaia, but tlic Klnareae ttronl man or son ’7" *''®w » ceuiiectioi 

Closer relations betsreen India and Peisia dato^"* a abnpic and siifli iciit expinnalho. 
be h'assanian kings (a.n, 22(5-6601 In I’trslui peiver upjiir 

lio IW!»n ^ A"Cie fifth cemnrvt ioBoinmvl.nt™u.i.i».!.i.-f 


-ncinoiranrrimie, 112: Elliot’s Hutorv it ir.ni V ; ivi : «ein.v 

Just {A.v. SSI - srO) and his grandson* l^n ir’d^D^'cb^" roRT ^'’•“»’''”An 

Ity thointcrcliniige of rich presents with tZ int ’ r®r "X™ ""***'’ ‘"abw 
d'Or. JI. 201 ). InconnectWS.cic T'-'i 

vniUisss to Pulikefi II. the riilerof BAi imi m tii* '4 f® J®!® tbat Nnnsliirri 

to be the subject of one of the tinnta oUo , ^"r.itlin Countr\, is hclie 

posed to bo ^copiL Zm a pS of ■’> ' 

b<Ki; of Po^-siaL r r'' 

believed to have been a son of Kliosrn I’arv’iz tboZnZ •J'®"' '““dprs, whom IVilf 
spniiig (Gladwin’s A'in-i-Akbari II SI -Dr ilnf- 2^ Udepur is Mipjinscd to hi 
IX. 233 , Prinsci. in Jour. "'.f f.?’ ?®'': 8; M'ilfoil in As. II 

Bntlimans wore of tlio same stock. Bnt tlionvWl .il' Konltenfl' 

asthsnw probably older settle™ than ^ ‘1«® K®"!-" 

and Persia wore at thi.s time very closciv eonvooi Li "‘•»'des by treaties lA’eslrrn Ini 
(A.n. 816) found the PcrsiansainmgthcchieftrndiIrsi^ti*™T**’j- Indilcopleiisl 

Icgiie Cursus. Ixxxviii. 410 j Yule’s Cathnv t !2 Ocean (iligne’s Pali 

thellaly.-tn Cliristiniis (Ynlo’s Cathay, I. c’lxii hadVp*'*’ ’ "re i*'” 
relations between Thfina and tho Periian Gulf’ 

leadership in trade passeil from tlicBomnns to’tlio Pe™!!."^*®'^ Kosninst! 

China visited the Persian Gulf (Bcinand’s Almlfcda I it' fleets from India ai 
this close connection between West India and Prnsm »imf ***“*• **''*^" 
Umar(a.D. 034 -043) to found the city “rBa^Ziu-VX ‘"i I®'l‘boKbal 
to present the Indian princes senaing- help to*tIie 1*®“' 

II. 449, and Chroniqnc dc Tabari, HI, 401), and in lliommn""" * Bajitorangin 

tho despatch of a^fleet to rarogo Vhe Tl.dna 

Tabari (a.d. 833-921) niid Jlnsnai (a.d. 900-950) state tlmt tho dist^of * ’* f®.* 

conntty under the king of Oman wore considered bv tli» a /““"J Basra and tli 
(Ghroniquedo Tnb.ari, III. 401 , Prairies ePOr. IV. 2«6l ™ .V^-® ‘'® 

is noticed that Indiana ivero settled In t&c*cliief eitlc'*i of iSr*:'** 
ererciso of flieir religion (licinnucTsslbitlfodfi, I,. ij 
that from tbo sixth ^nluo'. when (be>- licgan to tal:?a 

*hc E.sst. Persian, not onl^isitcd Jndd Imf sai,.^ In'SiL'T^Zh^JJs'^a^ a/cMnI 
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were overtaken by a (empost ; and the pricstc jii fear of t-hiiJWTtck 
I)raycd for liclp to (he angrcl Bchinm. The (^torin fell .and a “"inle 
breeze brought (bom rafo to shore n«ir Panjsln. One of the ])rio^ls 
went Its siwltcoman to .Tadi Rilnil, apparently n Yddav ehief of south 
tiujardt, and asked permission to settle in the L*nid. The cliicf afraid of 
so large a Ijody of nrincil striingcn. called on the pric‘-t to c\pl-iin their 
religion and customs. The prie.'-t told him that they honourcil the 
cow, water, fire, tlie sun and moon, that thej* wore a .'.icicd girtlle, 
and had strict rules alxmt the ceremonial impurity of women. He 
proini-ed that they would do no harm and would help the chief agaui<.t 
bis enemies. The' eliiof was still somewhat afraid, but on their agreeing 
to learn the language of Uia country, to make their women dress like 
Hindu women,* to cease to wear arms, and to hold their inarriaircs at 
night, be allowed tbam to chouse a siiot fur their Ecttleinent. A temple 
for the holy fire of Behrilm® was begun and by the Iwlp of the Hindu 
eliiuC was soon tinii-Iiod. The Ecltlcment prospered, the management 
of its nffuirs was left in tlic li.ands of the faithful, and the desert ami 
foro.st grew as rich as Iiitn. 

According to this account the Prirsis settled at Saujiin in the year 
A.n. 775. lint among the Pitrsis the accepted d.ite for the settlement is 
A.n. 71(5, and this though of doubtful authority is supported hy the 
dale A.n. 721 at which the first fire temple is said to have been finishetl.** 
The yvotild seem to bo, aj Wilford has snggcalcd, that the poetic 
nccovinl has mixed the history of at least two bands of icfngccs, one 
wlio lied from Persia after the final defeat of Yazdernrd inAU. 64l,'‘ 
and the other who were driven away about a.d. 750 by the inere.asorl 
rolijjiuus titrictnoiis that provailcd under the first Khalits of the Abbastd 
f.miily.® Two separate bodies of settlers arc required not only to exjdain 

(Itcin.md's .Min'.fodii, I -II. rcclxTsuL). Alwiit tlic timo wlicu they rnme to Inilia 
l'.irMS were »cttlc.t in Clilnn ns inNwinariei, traileni, nud rcfup.c*. Anqtictil du Perron 
(Xoiid Avr.tn, I. cectxxvi.) apcaki ot IV'r>Un» poiiig to Chinn in the seventh century 
mth n run qC V.nz.1czinl, According to WiU.inl {A«. Itc'. IX. 23.'.) nnotlur pnny ot 
refagcc. nvent to Ohiii.nin A.n. 750nlicn the dyna>tj of tiio Aidi.’ntd KIinlifsK’ginto ru'e. 
In A.D. “."iS the Anhs nnd Pcniinns were so strong in Cinton tlint they stirreil up a riot niid 
liittndetvil the city (nchnuiVs Abiilfidn, l.-ll. ccclxxxv.). In a.d. bio there i. a nicntinn 
o( J/nti/ijjiiT or Iiobc Is in Osntoii (YnVs C.nthny, I. xeni.), nnd about sixty jears liter 
MLsudi notices tint there rrere nnny fire lotnplo. in Chinn. (Prilries d’Or, iV. 80 ) 

^ ' The aneienl Pcr'lans were most pirticuiar not to let tliclr women appear in pnhitr. 
Itmlinson’s Ancient Mnnareliy, IV. i'Jli, Tlic correctness oE this statement is doubtful. 
Porter's Travels, II. 17U. 

• rbciireof lielirifuii.lfrrfr iJe/.rrfm.is specially boiy ; Ibc ordinary sirred fire in Tillage 

temples is less sacretl and is called the fire of fires Atrsh The ranjin fire, 

after n..iny «.indcTing<, is now (i.p. ISOS) at Udridi about fifteen mitci soulb of na'«.ir. 

* Wilson’s P.lrsi Keligion, 337 ; Uomcr in J. B. A. Stic. IV. .TGO. 1 lie authority for 
the date .i.i\ TIG is n p.tmplilct written in 1826 on the Shensiiahi and K,idmi dile ques- 
tion by a llnucli high priest named Distur Aspindidrji KAmdinji. He gives llie Hinda 
d tie S.imv.il 772 ShrAvan SiuUi 0th anti the Pifrsi date Boz li.hemin Main Tir. The 
llindn yrir correspondi with S3 Ycideganli and with the Chri-tiin year a.d. 71C. 
Mr. Kliarshcdji Kasttuiji ^ma Ins discovered that these Hmdn and Prtrsi days do not 
fall together tiU the Ciiri.tian jear a.d. 030, He suggests n simple elmngo in the Pjfr«i 
day from Bor lieheman Maha Tir into lloi Tir Mnha Bebeman, wliirli give, the Hindu 
day ShrAvan Sudh 13th Sniniat 772 or within fonrdays of the accepted time. 

Onscley (Persia, II. 317) mentiens that a Fdpi ictoB in A.D, CIS was followed by 
great severities, 

‘ Asiatic lbs..archcs, IX. S35 ! Jtiut. B, B. T:.*A. Soc. I. ISO.' Westcignard says 
(Zrnil .\re.ta, I. 22) the first, cmigEants mart have liccn foPowed br fcllow.believcrs 
fn.m Pcrsii. 
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tbe two sets of dates (A.p. 716 and a.d. 775), but to account fot fe 
vciy sudden increase wliicb the poetic account describes in the strcngtli 
and importance of the original band of refugees. ° 

After they were firmly established at Sanjan the Pdras spread is 
settlers and merchants north to Navsdri, VaiidY, Broach, Ankle^sa, 
V&nkaait, and Cambay,^ and sofuthto Thdna and ChenA abonttsmd; 
miles south of Bombay. Of Pdrsis of the early part of the tenji 
century there are some •traces in Pehlvi witings in one of the Kaukri 
oaves in Sdlsette near Bombay. These writings were long thought to U 
forgeries, hut the latest opinion seems to show that they are genuine and 
are the names of a pai-ty of Fdrsi pleasnre-scckcrs who risited thcKanhcn 
caves early in the tenm centnry.^ About the same time as these I’chiu 
. 'writings at Kanberi (a.d. 916) Masndi notices that there weremanpki 
temples in Sindh and in India/ and about fifty years later fiic-urorship 
pers and fire temples are mentioned at Cheul.* Towards the close c 
the eleventh century Pdrsis were one of the chief classes of traders ii 
Cambay.* The Navsdri settlement is said to date from a.d. 1142 
There were Pdrsis in ^nkleshwar in A.D. 1258, as a copy of the Yispent 
was made there in that year,^ and they must have been settled at Biok 
before A.n. 1300, as there is a Tower of Silence near Dehgaon dak 
A.n. 1309, and there is a still older tower near Vejalpnr.® The dntesr 
the settlement at Vdnfcdnir and of the ill>fated colony at Varidv arou 
known.® Sanjdn though sometimes confounded with the place of tl 
6.nno name in Eachh is mentioned by most Arab travellers of the ten' 
and eleventh centuries. No special reference to its Pdrsis has 1» 


’ According to some tnuUtioni tho settlements at Cambay and VnrMv were old 
tbe Siinjon settlement. At Onmbny, FArsis were settled porlupi about A.n. ODO (lie 
Government Selection New Series ZXVI.), certainly by A.n. 1100 (Elliot, II. 1C 
The Cambay Pdrsis must hare had relations with tho FanjAb FArsis, as in A.D. K 
they had copies of tho Vandidid which some time between A.n. 1181 attdA.ii,_13 
Herbnd MdhyAr hod brought from Yesd (SeistAn) in Fersia to Ucclia or'Ucb in 
FairiAb (Westerganid’s Zend Avestn, I. 8, 11). 

- Compare Jour. B, B. B. A. Sac, VI. 120 and Ind. Ant. Ill, 421. Details of th 
writings arc given in tbe account ot the Kiinhcri caves in the TfaAna Gazetteer, Hi 
140 , 187 and note 1. 

’ Prairies d'Or, I'V, 86. * Alisnar'ldn-ATnlialhil, Elliot’s History, I. 07. 

' See tho history of SiddharAjn of AnahilAvA^ (A.n, lOO.?. 1143) in Elliot, II. IM, 

‘Tho name of tho vSlIago was by Fdrsi settlers changed from Bdgmanilal 
SnakcUnd to KAvsari or New SAri, called ofter a town in l^rsin. But Nara.tri t 
known by that lume at least 000 years before the Fdrsis settled there, b'eo Berti 
Ftoleray (aa>. 160). In AAi. 1411 there wero' tircnty-siz PArsi hotises inHsIslr. B 
Fsakdsh, 1. 4. 

r Westergaard’s Zend Avesta, L 13 There are no remains at Anklcslnvar ol 
than A.n. 1600. ' Fdrsi FrAkash, I, 4. 

* According to one account the Varidv settlement was as old as the settlement 
b'aniAn. (Lord (1620) in Cbarchill’s Voynges, VI. S29.) Tlicse settlers enraged 
Bajpnt chief of Batanpnr by refnsing to pay tribntc and defeating a body of tnx 
sent to enforce the order. When a fresh force nirivetl from Ratonpnr the Pd 
men wero absent nt a feast outside the limits of Varidv but Ibo women donned: 
nnnonr of their hnsbands nnd relations and opposed tho troops valiantly. 'Wi 
.about to obtain a victory, tho helmet of ono of the fcmale-n’arriors dropped a 
exposed her dishevelled hair. On this tho Batanpnr troops rallied and made a despen 
nifSanlt, and thc-women preferring death to dishonour heroically leapt into the Tai 
which runs through tho village of VariAv and drowned themselves. TIio day of tl 
disaster (tha 25th day of tho first month Farvaniiii) is still eommemiynted nt Siir 
by special religious Voremonics, The year is jinknown. • 
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traced, but in the tv^elfth century Idrisi (a.d. 1153) speaks of its people 
as rich, warlike, hardworking, and clever/ 

After the P^rsis had been settled nearly 600 years- in Sanjdn their 
Rajput overlord was attacked by the Mnsalmfins under Alp Khan, the 
general of Mnhammitd Shdh or AM-nd-din Kliilji (a.d.1295- 1315).^ 
According to the poetic account in answer to their chief's appeal 
for help, fourteen hundred mail-clad Pdrsi horsemen under the leadcr- 
ship of one Ardeshir changed the fortune of the first fight and drove 
back the Musahuitn army. Next day the fight was renewed and 
Alp Khan prevailed. Ardeshir was slain, and the Pdrsis were driven 
from Sanjdn. Those who escaped fled, taking their sacred fire to the 
Bhdrut bills about eight miles east of Sanjdn. For twelve years the 
Pdrsis remained in hiding, preserving the fire, but apparently, giving up 
most of tbeir peculiar customs.'* At last, probably when in the latter 
part of the century Muhammadan power declmcd, they left their 
hiding place in the hills and came to Bdnsda bringing tlie sacmd fire. 
The people of Bansda received them kindly and led them into the city 
with mndi respect. Under the weak and tolerant rule of the later 
hlusalmdu governors the Pdrsis again prospered, and from every clime 
the descendants of Zoroaster came with abundance of wealth to worship 
the sacred fire of Behrdm. Bdnsda ivas not less prosperous than Sanjdn 
liad been. Then a Sdtear or religious layman named Changa Asa 
arose, who showed rig'htcousness and wrought miracles. Ho renewed 
and spread the true fatth and if any Pdrsi had not a sacred shir t and girdle 
Asa paid for their cost and arranged the affairs of the faith. According 
to the Kissdh-i-SanjAn this Ddwar flourished fourteen years after the 
sacred fire had been brought to Bdnsda or about twenty-six years 
after the fall of Sanjdn. But nearly a hundred ycais must have passed, 
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t Jaatert'a Idriai, 172, At the Arab travellers speak of the people of Western 
Indians * inlidels ' it is seldom pouible to saj wlicther tbo; wero Hindus or P.lnia, Tlio 
statement in Ibn Uankal (a.d, 950) that between Cambay and Clioul Uio MosUms and 
tlic iolidcis wore Uio same dress nnd let tfacSr beards grow in tbo same fashion seems ta 
apply to Pdrsis not to Hindus. Klliot’s History, i. 39. 

* The Ei«s:rh*i'S.anjan in one p-stsa^ mentions COO years nnd In another 700 years, 
it, B, 11. A. S. Jaar.l. 1S2. An^uctil dn Perron (Zend Avesta, I . eccxx.-S) notices 
that one antliority pves from BGO to dSO years. 

’ Dr. J. Wilson (.T, B. B. It. A. Soc. I. iSZ) lins angf^Btcd that the Mdlimud Shilb of 
the EissAh>i-San]rfn was Mahmud Ucgadn, who reigned in Gnjardtf ram A.n. 1469 tolSlS. 
The mention of CliiimpWr os bis capital makes it proixibic tliat tli« writer of the 
KissjUi.i.S&njao tbo'iglittiic Musaimdn prince was the well known M&limud Itcgada. But 
the completeness of Alp Kiilin’s conquest of Qajardt leaves little donbt that Sanjdn fell 
to his arms. The conqueror might possibly, tiiongh much less likely, bo Muhammad Biioh 
Tughlik, who reconquered Oujardt and tlic Thdiu coast in a.d. 1343. Itcannot bo Sfdhmnd 
Begoda, as antharitics agree that after long wanderings tlic SanjAn dro wasbronglit to 
Havsdri early in the fifteenth century (a.d,H19). Alp Khan mnyboUlngh Kli&n hrolhor 
to AlcC-nd-din who is sometimes by mistake called Alp Kh4n, or bo may ho Alp KliAn 
brotlior-ia-Uw to AU-nd-din. Ulugh Khdn conquered Giijordt In A.d,1295 • 1S97 and Alp 
Elidn governed Gujardt in A.D.1.100.1.1SO. Tlio Alp Khfin of the text was probably Ulugh 
Kh&n(EUiat(ltI, ]C7,l(i3)a KrilbcrFarislitah nortboFcrozsIidhihas any reference to 
Fdrsts. But Amir Khusm’s (a.d.ISOO) phraso ** The shores of the Gujardt sea wens filled 
with tho blood of the Gabres” (Elliot, III. 619) almost rertainiy rmers to or at least 
includes Pdrsis, as ho notices in anotiicr passage (Elliot, III, 61C) that among Ihoso who 
bad iiceomc subject to Isldra wuro tho Magiis wlio delighted in the srorship of fire, 

* In this time of depression according to 'Wilford some Pdrsis bcenmo Hindus and 
others joined tho class of Musaimdn I7avaiats. As, lies. IX, 1 10. . 
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for it was this Ddwar who in a.d. 1419 * built a magnificent fire temple 
at Navsilri and had the sacred fire brought from Bdnsda with great pomp 
by ^ree Sanjdn high priests, A^dganE.i:n, Klioi shed Kdmdin, and Chaja' 
Sdhiar.® Thisgreat increase of Pdrsi power in south Gujarat was perlnps 
owing to an influx of Pdrsis from the northern cities of Gujarat caused 
by the very keen hlusalnidn spiiit brought into the government cf the 
country by Mnzaffar Khdn (a.d. 1391-1-103) and his grandson Sultiin 
Ahmad (a.d. 1413- 1443). Alrtlie same time the suddem inerea.«o in 
numbers and religious zeal seem to point to the arrival of Zoixostrian 
refugees from the rigour of Timur's rule in Persia (.v.n. 13SS- 
1405)® and Upiper India,* According to Ogilby® (a.d. 1670) in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century man}’'str.‘inger6 from I'crsin landed in 
Gujardtand settling quietly along the coast made known to the Gujarat 
Parsis their forgotten descent, instructed them in their religion, and 
taught them to serve God. Further it would seem from the niention 
of the Udwar's miracles, of liis supplying sacred shirts and girdles, and 
of his not onl}' renewing and confirming but also e.vtcntling and 
advancing the faith,® that part of tho increase in the strength of 


1 Tlic cluto }los jUaliai-esIipnnd Malta Sliclierernr of Samrat 147S, that is 2Ct1i luus 
1410, is gonerally accepted. Against tlio correctness of this date it is urged that L'liaiiga 
Asa, wliu is supposed to liiive persuaded the priests to mote the fire toNuwiiii, is 
referred to ns the head of the community in tho Sardj/els dated a.s. 1478 a»d Ihll, 
and that tho name Korshod ICdmdin, srho is said to have bo.-n one of the b'anj&u prisats 
who brought the fire to Nassiti-i, apjtcats in a Jlavi/j/ei iluted i.s, Idil. Dili tbs {<a«tie 
account does not name tlic layman who pel suaded the priests to move the fire to 8 itij In, 
and there may have been mure than one priest of the iinmo of Kborslicd Kltnidin, 

* It IS reiiiiirkahlc that two of these tlircc names arc Hindu, tiniihirlv Khesru 

nicntions a Gnbii chief named Sutaidev, srho in spite of his Hindu name must lias'e been 
a fjresvorshippcr as he is likened to the nimurg/i or grifiiu on Mount Coucasus, Elliot, 
111.78. . , 

’ After the fir»t severities the fireworshippers seem to have been trc.atcd ss-ith much 
consideration by their .Arab coiiqncrors. Jii the middle of the tenth century Ihn Uaiikal 
wrote there sv.is scarcely n tosvu in Pars svitliout its fire temple, anil among tiie iicople 
of Pans the hooks and eiistoms of the (auchres continued aii1i,ariiicd. The brunt of the 
early Tartar invasions (i.D.lZjo- 1300) foil on tlio MiihaininBd.ini. But Gahres and 
MusalniLis alike contributed to Timur's ghastly pyr,imid of heads. Malcolm’s History 
of I’ersin, I. 430-470. 

* The fircworsliippcrs of Upper India, sonic perhaps local converts but others 
foreigners, seem nn to Timur's (A.i>.] 393) conquest to have been nn iiiiiiurhint hedy. 
In tho raiildlo of the tenth century, A1 Istakhiri noticial tiiat parts of Hind and Sindh 
belonged to tlio Gabres and other parts to Kafirs ami idolators. (Uiiscic.a’s Oriental 
Geography, 140.) In A.n. 1079 IbrAliim the Gliariiividc attacked a colony of I’crslaii fire 
worshippers who had long been scUlod at Dclirn perhaps Ochra Bfin, In a.d. )18t 
Pdrsis weio settled at Uccha, probably Uch in tlio I'nnjdb (WcstergnHrrl'sZcnd Avesta, 
I. 4 in Elliot's History), Tlicy wontd seem to lin\c been in roiiiniuuication witli tlie 
Cambay PArsis. In A.n. 1333 there was in Cambay a copy of the Vandiddil that was 
hrooghtfromS'dvdtoTIch in A.b.llgl (WesUrgnard, 1. 3, 11, & 2"). Atthc time of 
TimnPs invasion (A.n. 139S) among tliu captives tlnre were llaginns ns svcll ns Iliiidns, 
and the people of 'LiBW'khpur arc dcscriliwl ns believers in tile two principles of good and 
evil and arc said to have ncknowkdged Yniddii and Ahrim In. About n hiiiidrtai years 
Inter (150 4 A.I>,) Bciiani raentious that tho emperor Stkaiidnr destroyed firenitars and in 
Abul Faal’s time (A.J). 1090) Oaliri is mentioned as a dialect of the Kdiml eonnlry. Tho 
Gabres of Bohilkhatid and the Mnftyds of M llwn and the Maghs of Tughliklipur inoy, 
in Professor Dowson’s opinion, be tho relics of the old Upper India IMrsis. IVilford (As. 
Res. IX. 214) held that the infidels of Tughlikhptir sicrc Mnnirhoian Chnstiaiis. But llio 
fuller information that lias siuco become nvaihUe shows that they «erc I’dr.l-i. Khiol, 
lII.78.47I-4U(.d97,S0G. 

* See Atlas, 'V. 21 -a. Ogilhy's neconnt is ncriiratc und di'toilcd. 

< B,B.li. A.S. Jour. I. 187-188. The expression ’Eicry tribe ofbeh'crers flopriihcil 
would teem to imply that some' distinction of caste was Icpt up. '> . 
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the Pnrsis was duo to the conversion of Hindus.* Cliangn Asa 
continued the practice, which is known to be at least ns old as the 
beginning o£ the fourteenth eonturj’, of referring doubtful religious 
questions for the opinion of the learned priests of Persia.® After 
his death the practice was continued and the replies of the Persian 
priests have been collected and fomi a work of authority known ns the 
Pavtivets.* 'I'hcso replies show that there were Piirsi settlements in 
Navstlri, Brdaeh, Anhleshvar, Cambay, and Surat. It seems also that 
nliout the middle ef the fifteenth century some Pdrsis, cither from 
Upper India or from Gujarat, wore settled in the north of Gujardtat 
Chandrauli apparently Chandrilvati nc.tr Mount Abo.* In the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese writer Garcia d'Orbi (a.d. 1535) notices a 
curious class of merchants and shopkeepers avlio were called Coaris 
that is Gaurs in Basscln, and ISspavis that is IMi’sis in Camlwy. The 
Portuguese enlleci them Jews, but tliey wera no Jews, for they avero 
uncircumciscd and ate pork, llcsidcs they came from Persia and had 
a curious written ebaraoter, strange oaths, andmany foolish suiierstitions. 
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* niirin.; their time ot prixperity nt Stnj.tn ( \.D. 700 - 1300) the l’ilr*ii «cctn to have 
converted n larjro .rction of the Hindu popnlntion ncorTliAnn. In A. I>. 1323 nlien l'r_jer 
Odcric in Tli.tiin lie funnd tli'vt llic rulers were Mnsaiinilns and tlio people iijolatoM, 
some ot tlicm « ordiippiiij; tree* and serpents and some viorslilppinR tiro Tliat tiio 
finnri'r>liippi.ri> nere citlicr IMr-is or Hindu converts to the Zomavtrinn faith seems 
ire.'/ntd doubt, O' they did not hur^ Utelrdcad Cut carried them nilh provt |>.>mp to tho 
fieldv and en.t thcin to tho lwa>-ts and liinlv to iio devoured. This lie repeat, in another 
passag® notieev tliat the Itndict were specililj de.tro.veil hy tlie evec.«tve lirat of tho 
san. Again n hen he go. s to MaiaUir ho iiotl'es tint the people tlicro Imnieil instead 
of exposing their dead. (Yule’s Cathay, I. 37, 63, 70, and 79.) Jonlamiv, who via* in 
Tliftnii n'veral joarv licforc Odcric and wlio at a tnitvioimry travidlcil from Tliiinu tn 
Ilroicli, •■till nioro elearlv dctiiilieii the Pirrit. There he, lie say-i, otlicr |mgnn folk 
who wnrsliip fitv. They linry not their dead, neitlier do they liiirn tliem, but cast them 
into Hiu mid.t of a ccrt.-iin ronflett tou cr and there expovo theiii toully uncoven'il to 
tiic fowls of Iievvcii. Tlic'e hclievv in two first principles ot evil and of good anil of 
dsrkiic.s and of light. Mir.v1ivlix, Si, 

’ Uctirrcn A.n. list and l.'IS.'i niio Ifcrtivd Ifnlijllr trarcllrd from Iiiiliv froiii the toii’n 
ot Ueeliah or Ucii on tho Indus, stayed six years until the llcrlinds of Ye/altlAn i>r.Seisl4n, 
viat tinglit hy them in the Karna.trivn faith, and rcinrneil to Iiidii, He hrniight vritii 
liiiii a unpy of the Vaiididdd win 'h had Iiecii ina le in Verdshtn or Scitt.lii in A.l>. I IS ( hy 
Anlcshir son of Bvhinnn. 'J’liis it doiiht'c^t the origin of tho tmdilioii reported liy 
Anqiictii dll rcrreii that the ropy of tlio Vniidiihld which the IMrtIt Imd iirimglii to India 
on their first arriv.vl wat 1a->tal tho rin.e of the foiirtventli erntnry and tliat a Hnstnr 
Ardeshir who came from Scistlii to O'njtrdl gave the IMrsUaropy of the Vniidid.id witli 
the I’cheivi translation. From llioeopj nliieli M.vliydrbnmght, otlirr copies ncro diiido 
inCiimlny in a.d. 1323 iiy Ilerlinds ivaiUioiru and Knttnin Mcherhiii, strangers from 
Iran (Wettergaard’s Ztiid Arcstn, 1,3,11). Tlio oldctt eoides now extant are tlio 
Canilny copict. Tlio original of tlio>o onil nl»o llio copies lirnoglit to India Iicfoio 
this have apparently been lost. Weslerpaatvl says: Tlic I’.lrsit did not tniiililo 
tlicinscires with tlio hooks^on wiiteii tlicir f.iitli was Irased, Had it not liccu for tlic 
eominanication with Persia in modern times AnnuctU would prohahly not Iinvo found a 
vestige of a hook. Zend Avestn, I, 22. 

’ Of tiiepc Itaviyets a compikition wat made hy D.vttnr Hirjor Kdmdin of Kavsdri 
in A.D, IfiilU, niid n complcto eoilcetion liy Daslur Durfib Horinardhlr of ll.als.tr in A,D, 
lh85. The earliest letter, which is dated tlio S2iid of August 1178, eomplnins hitter'y 
of tlio initcrahle state of the fircworsliipprrs in Persia. Among tlio points ilcetdcil 
were that n tod body should not ho carried liy liearcri who wuro not Zoro.astrinns ; ' 
_ that the bier should be of iron notofwnod; and tlrnt women wiieii eercmoniiiily nnete.an 
sboaid m-ar glares. Another is dated iho ITth of .Tannary 101 1 and another tho I7tli of 
Januoiy 1635, In tlio las) they approve of hiiilding Towers ofSilonecof stoniiinslenil of 
“'I o-’ l®‘‘®« h" I3ven In full in tlio Pdw! PrilwsJi, 1. 0, 8;10, 11, 12, 18. 

Sir A. Borne*' Mb’. Account of Ahn ol 6th March 1820. ' 
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tailing tLcir dead out by a special door and exposing their bodinj 
till they were destroj’od.^ Though very few traces of tlioir missionaij' 
efforts remain, the Pdrsis seem, even as late as the close of Ae sixteenth 
century, to have been anxious to make convcits.® In a.d, 1.578, at the 
request of the emperor Akbar, they sent learned priests both from 
Navsdri and from Kirmitn in Persia to explain the Zoroastrian faith.* 
They found Akbar a ready listener and a willing believer and tanijht 
him their peculiar terms, ordinances, rites, and cererootfics. Akbar 
issued orders that the sacr^ fire should be made over to the charge of 
Abul Pazl, and that after the manner of the kings of Persia in whoso 
temples blazed perpetual fires Fazl should take care that the sacred Are 
Was never al lowed to go out either by night or by da}’, for that it was one 
of the signs of God and one light from among the many liglits of his cre- 
ation.'* Akbar, according to Portuguese acoonnts, was invested with the 
sacred shirt and girdle, and in return granted the Gujarat priest Meherji 
Rdna an estate at Ghclhhari near Navsari, and his descendants hare 
since (A.n. Io80-1898) been the ohief priests at Navsdri. At the closoof 
the century Abul Fazl (a.d. 1590) in his account of Surat notices tho 
followers of Zecdusht who practised the doctrine of tho Zend and Pazend 
and madeuse of sepulchres * Early in the seventeenth century (a.d.ICIS) 
the Pdrris of Surat arc described as dressing like other people except 
that they did not sliavc the head and that the men allowed the heard 
to grow long. They were a hardworking people, living by all kinds 
of husbandry, sowing and setting herbs, planting vines and palm and 
other fruit trees.® The rivalry between the different Emopcan trading 
Companies was a great gain to the Pdrsis. As early as a.d. 1620 a Pdrsi 
was the leading native servant of the Eimlish Company, knowing already 
'a mediocrity of the English tongue.'' ThePnrsis attracted the notice 
of Mr. Lord, an English chaplain, who in A,p. 1620 drew up the first 
European account of their history and religion. A few years later 
(a.d.1626) Sir Thomas Herbert abo wrote a sketch of their history and 
religion. He notices that on board of the ship that took him from Surat 
to Gombroon in the Persian Gulf there were 600 slaves Pdrsis Gen'toos 
Banians and others.® In A.n.1638 Mandelslo describes the Surat Pdrsis 
as not particularly tall but fairer than other natives and the women much 
prettier. Tho men wore tho beard full and round and either wore the 
hair long or shaved the head except tho topknot. Except that they 
ivorea gu'dle of wool or camel's hair, both men and women dressed in tho 


^ CoUcquios dos Simpler, 213. SnppUed by Dr. Grrion daCunba. ’ Elliot, V. 6’8. 

’ In ii.n. 1597, after bis return to Persia, the Kirmftn priest Ardcsbir T^osherrdn 
wrote to Dostur KAmdin Padam of Broaeb: '>I vroteTon a letter Are and a liaif months a{C» 
bnt i<.>ra ,i«»lrad no repiT. On Icarlns DcMI I ein» to MnllAn and them mot Dchedln Kdus Molilj ir, 
Sin M rear nc^. nK&oshad met me al mhor. Inwild has oaecepted your InTltatloa 
rndiSIotaD<2.c?.“^^s told me that you amanxlona to Tlslt Penla. I/e?l mlsfledthat srp 
IhSl mMt l?iou eoine and Tlrtt P.rela y»ur name still nerer ho forgotten In Ulndaittn. If jou 
eonio S^*kiiiVhnre nofcarofthcroad.” This letter is embodied in tholtardycts fPAni 

^?Eluot*s‘H?story, V. C30. Akbar adopted tho PArsi feasta ahd had a fire temple in 
ii /^arem or, private apartment. Ditto, 210, 270. , Accotdin); to Iha I’Arsi account 
Akbar was invested with the sacred shirt and e>rdlo. DahistAn, III. 93-98, 
‘Gladwin's A'in-i-AkbAri.ILCe, « Terry’s Travels, 337. 

■ ^ Lord (iC20) in Churchill's 'VoyBceS. VI. 528. 

• Herbert’! Travels, 68 ■ 69 and 107. » 
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£amo iVay as other pcoiile. Their houses were small^ dark and badly 
{uruished. They seldom ate animal food, though,^ except that of tho 
ox cow elephant camel and hare, flesh was. not forbidden them. They 
drank liquor but not to escess. They livf^ by growing tobacco, draw- 
ing palm-price, banking trading shopkeeping, and the practice of crafts 
except smith’s work and other callings in which fire is used. They 
were better tempered than tho Musalmdns, but they were the greediest 
liiisicst people in tho world, using all their skill to cheat in trade 
though they objected to other forms of robbery. They were found all 
along the coast and were allowed hy the Musalmdns to settle their 
own disputes.* Fdrsis seem, bat the meaning of the passage is rather 
doubtful, to liavc been settled in large numbers in the Konkan, as 
Jfandelslo says that in the Bijdpur territories craftsmen work for 
hlusalmdns Hindus and P&rsis who are there in greater number tlian 
either Dakhanis or Kanarins.* In A.n. 1660 Therenot notices that they 
are called Guabres and Ateshxierest.® Afew years later Ogilby (a.d. 1670) 
summed up the avniiahlc infonnation regarding the Pdrsis. According 
to him ilicy came about a.d. 640 in a fleet of seven ships, some said as 
many as 1 8,000 men women and children. Tho people from five of 
the ships settled at Sanjnn, those from an, other at Varidv near Smut, 
and those from the seventli at Oambay. Afte«rarde they forgot 
their origin their religion and even their name. At length the name 
of Persians was made known to thorn by some men from Persia who 
instruotod them in their religion and taught them to serve God. 
After tiiis many Persians came and settled along the sea coast and 
- lived quiotly among tho natives. Their bodies were about tho middle 
size. Their faces pale and generally foirer than the faces of Europeans, 
especially the women who excelled all other women of tlie country in 
beaut}'. The men who wore generally hooknosed wore great round 
beards and on their heads either long black hair or short hair with a 
lock on the crown. They dwelt in dark houses meanly furnished in 
a ward by themselves. They did not cat cows or pigs. Except tho 
sash they dressed like Hindus, They were very ingenious and for the 
most part maintained themselves with tilling, buying and selling fruit, 
tapping palm trees, and keeping taverns. Some tinded and others practis- 
ed all ci-iifts but smitli’s work. A few were servants, but tliosc were 
accounted unclean and unbelievers. Most of them u'cre covetous and hard, 
very deceitful in' their dealings, no way inclined to whoring or theft, and 
mock and compassionate in their conversation. Their chief fire temple 
was at Navsdri, where they hwl kept the fire burning for about 250 
years.* According to Pryer (a.d. 1674) the Pdrsis were found south of 
UieTapti about forty miles along the coast and about twenty miles inland. 
They had fled from Persia and been made free denizens by the Indians 
before the Moors were masters. They were somewhat whiter and he 
thought nastier than the Gentoos. The whole family lived together and 
respected the eldest brother if the father "Nvas dead. They ate fish and 
flesh and drank wine. They were husbandmen rather than merchants. 
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> Mandclslo's Travels, 1S7 ) Harris, II. 124-123. 

* Voyages, 222. Manilclslo pro1)ib1r incaiit Khor.'is.ani Husalui4n>r‘, 

> Voyages, V, 40. ^ , . ■ . * Ogilby’s Atlas, V. 218, 219. ' 
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not caring to go abroad. They supplied the marine ■vrilh carts drawn 
by oxen and -ftie ships -with wood and water. They worshipped the sm 
and had a fire temple at Navsari, and exposed their dead in round tombs 
that the vultees and ravenous fowls might entomb them,* 

Ovington a few years later (a.d, 1690) calls the Pdrsis a very con- ! 
sidcrable sect, 'J'heir tradition was that they had come to Ind'a fleeing 
from Muhammad and that they were saved from being wrecked by tin 
crowing of a cook. They' worshipped fire, and, if their houses wore on 
fire, would be irersunded to pour oil to increase rather than \vator to 
assuage (he flame. A P^rsi Ber\'ant who is commanded to bring a hot 
steel and wann with it a bowl of punch will plead his excuse, and tint - 
he dare not hasten the coolness of the steel by a wlent abatement ot • 
the heat. At their solemn festivals they went, a hundred or too 
together, to the suburbs, each bringing his victuals and distributing them , 
equally. They were hardworking and diligent, caroful to train their 
children to arts and labour. They were the chief men of the loom in 
all the country.® They showed a firm affection to all of their own senti- 
ments in religion, helping the poor and providing for the needy. They 
left no man destitute, and did not suffer a beggar in all their tribe. 
After. about another twenty .years (a.d. 1710) they arc described as 
good carpenters and sbipbuildcrs,® exquisite weavers and embroiderers. 
They made silks, especially the fine Broach and Navstfri silks called 
baetde, W’orked in ivory and agate, and distilled strong waters.* 

Though strangers gave the Parsis so high a character for kindliness 
and for the orderly management of the affairs of their community, 
serious troubles were not unknown. At Nnvsdri between tho two Wics 
of priests, the original priests and tboso who had oorao from Sanjln, a 
longstanding rivalry prevailed regarding the right to perform^ certain 
eeromonicE. Some disaffected members of tho original Kavsdri priest- 
hood increased the ill-feelingaud aided tho San jitu priests. _ In A.D. 1086 
the dispute passed into a fight, in which tho Navsitri section killed six 
lajunen who had taken the side of the Sanjiln priests. For this outrage 
twelve of the Navsdri priests -u'cre taken to Surat and imprisoucil. 
Meanwhile tlie Navsari laymen began to employ tlie Sanjdn section as 
their household priests. As the Sanjdn priests bad till then served only 
in the temple, this led to a fresh disturbance, and in a.d. 17-^3 tho Sanjdn 
priests, taking their fire with them, wont to Surat. After three years 


* Frycr’e Kew Account ot East Indin and Persia, 317. Frjcr gives a dcplnraUo 
account of the statoand enstoms of the Persian PArsjs or Ouahers. llitto, rc.j-l!CG. 

s Orington's Voyauo, 370 -S7d, 

* The United Bast India Coiupsn^r's dock, started ahont 300 years ago at f-'nrat, was 
managed by Atrsi carpenters. In a.D. 1730 a ship named Tho Queen nns hiiilt in the 
h'urat dockyard by I’lrsi carpenters. Mr, Dudley who was tliea Master Altenilant of 
Bombay went to Snmt to see The Qneen. lie bronglit b.ack nritli him to Eondmy a I’ltrsi 
nntned'Eauji Ifasannnji Vodia, who was foreman in the Surat dockynni, nnd under 
Isuiii’s superintendence hnlll the Bombay dockyard. Lanji was tho first PArsi Mn«ler 
Builder in Bombay, and the po«t remained till a.d. IgSl with tho Vadia family. 
Under the charge of tliis distingnished family 335 ships wore built. 

■* UamiltoiPs Xcw Account, 1, 101, Of their origin Hamilton’s version is that m the 
seventh ccntuiy -tOO to SCO families came by sea from Jasyucs in the Persian gulf nnd 
after twenty days landed in the rircr of Nnvsdri. • . . , > 
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they came back to NaTOdii. But party feeling' was so strong tbat 
they could not remain. In a.I). 1741 the Sanjan faction asked the 
MarAtha governor to let them retire to Balsdr. They stayed in BalsSr 
for ayear and then on the 28th of Oetoher 1/42 moved to Udvada, where 
the original Sanjdn fire has since remained.* Besides these struggles 
among the priests several religious disputes raged at this time. Two 
of these were whether the legs of a corpse should be stretched or folded, 
and'^wliether the face should or should not be covered with a cloth. 
These disputes liave not j’et been settled; the factions into which the 
community was thou divided still (A,D.1838)ejdst. The third dilute' as 
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• I’drsi PnloiBb, I. 33 j Iml. Ant. I. 213. Dn Perron gives A.n. I76J ; Zend Avesta, 
1. ccGxxr, 

* The dispute as to tlio reckoning of tlie year is generally said to liavo begna with 
the teaching of the Persian priest .Inmasp who about A.l>. 1720 did so much to incRaso the 
Parkis’ knowlcdga of their saend bjoks (iVestergaard’s Zend Ai'estai 5). Cuntemporary 
accounts show tbat the agitation which split the community into two sects did not nriio 
till A.n. 1730, when a ZoroastrUii layman or bfhalitt naincd Jamshed arrived^ in UnjarAt 
f roin Persia Jamshed seems to have brought to the notice of the Surat P&rsis that their 
reckoning of months was one month behind the neckoniiig of the Persian Zoroasirians. Tim 
dispute lasted for several yeans. It ended outlie Gthof Juuo 17'io h^ the community 
splitting into two sects, Shcnsliahis who kept to the Indian reckoning and ICadmis who 
adopteathc Persian practicc.Thc PAisis both Slienshahis and Sadmis hold that ta the time 
of the Zoroastriin kings in Persia every 120tli year was made a year of thirteen months. 
This addition of a month is called Kahisi or intercalation. Tlie Shonshabis declare that 
they follow the ycar'as settled at the last KahisA performed in the hilts of Koliistfin by 
the first batch of tho Zotuastnans tliat fled from Muhamnudan persecution nnd nro 
hence one month behind the Ksdmis who have not taken note of that Kabisd. And as 
they thus claim their year to have been settled according to the old royal iiractico of 
KabisA, they stylo thomsc'rcs thenshahis meaning royal, while the other section styles 
itself Kadmis, meaning ancient, ns it ckiims that its practice is most ancient and aver 
that the KahisA used to ho performed for and affected only the revenue year of Persia 
and bad nothing to do with the year as reckoned for the pnrpoacs of roligions rites and 
ceremonies. In a.d. 1763 the lending Kadmi liymen of Surat sent to Persia a learned 
Broach priest named K..lus. Edns took with him his son Peshotan, afternarda tho 
well-known Mulla Foroz. Tho father and son stayed in Persia for twelve years and 
returned to Bombay with a great tiamo for learning. Tlioy became tho cliompions 
oftlie Kadinis. Under the supervision of KAus, 'wbo is better known as Mnlln Kdiis, 
a Kndmi fire-iemplo or Atesli BehrAm was estabtished in Bombay on tlic 2[)tli of 
September 1 783. This is the oldest fire-temple in Bombay. Mnlla Kaiia beenmo tho 
first Kndmi Bjstur or high priest. lie wns succeeded on the SCth of Fobzunry )603 
by his son tlio famous Mulla Feroz, The bigii prieitship of the Kadinis remained till 
A.D 1897 in tiie family of Mulla Foroz. In a.d. 1783 at Broach the rivalry between 
tJic two sects was so keen that it led to tlic inonlcr of a Kndmi lady of infincncc. Porno 
of the leading ineinbers of the Broach Shenshahi sect wore broil :ht to Bombay for trial. 
One of tlicm named Uora&ji was convicted of muidcr (Slsl July l783j ond hanged j tlio 
rcst.wem.aeqnlttcd. In a.O. 1826 27 under tho iufiuenco of Hnlln l^croz somcSIiPiisImlii 
families joined tho Kadmi sect. This caused muchill-fcoling. But the rivalry gra- 
dually died out nnd has never since been revived. At picsoiit (A.r. 1898) there is tho 
fullest harmony between the t'wo sects. Formerly interniarriago was shunned ; it is 
now common. Conrersions from one sect to the other are anknowii, BiKcTcnccs of 
liturgy of pronauudng certain words ond of reckoning tho year nro not notv considered 
important. 

Bcgatd ing tho reckoning of the year, wiiieh was the main cause of division, it may bo 
noticed that the reckoning of neither sect is correct. Tiiough tho year adopted by both 
seeU is a solar year, it docs not correspond correctly with tho movements of the sun. 
In Persia the error remained imcorrectcd till about A,u. 1075. Jal&I-ud-din Malik Slirtli 
(a,i>.1074-1092), king of Persia, ordered that a day slionld bo added to the year whenever 
It was iiewssnry in order to make tlie new year fall on the day the aun passed the same 
prnut of tho ecliptic, lie appointed Umar Cheyam, an astronomer, to make a calendar, 

J bo coiwted year is called tlio.AIaliksbdhi year, aad this is still' the Persian luronue 
yc.ir. The names of the months and theibiys of the Mnlikshlihi year are- the «snie ns 
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to the ■proper reckoning of tho year ended in the division of the Pitas 
into Sliensliahis and Kadmis. Though the community was ions In' 
tiieee dispntos, in tho beginning of the eighteenth cenhu'y there usis 
a notable advance in the Farsi knowledge of their sacred boohs nod 
langaagcs. This was duo to the efforts of a Persian priest nanstd 
Jamasp who visited Gujarat about A.D. 1720. He left an accutak 
copy' of a Zond-Pohlovi Vendiddd and established small centres of 
Zend and Pelilcri scholarship in Surat Navsdri and Broach.* 


tlioss of the SlioBBliftlii imd Kadmi yean. In nil of tlipin tlie year bepin'i vrith tlie 3iy , 

^ of Horuiazd and tlic montli of fhrvnrdiii. In the Mnlikslidhi years tbc day of Ilomyl 
aln-ajs falls on tbc 21st March. In the Kndmi and Shcnsluihi years it falls cnrarjlii; 
dates in August and Scirtcralier. 

' IVcstcrgaard's Zend Aveata, 1. 5. Jamasp nlso presented tho Sarat Pirsls nitti lit 
Fnirardin Vashst and with n braucli of tlio true doc* Asclepias arid-i Irce, Tliiitw 
grows only in I’erein. Several attempts have been mado in years past to grow tho tw> is 
Imlia hnt wiilumt sncccis. Srird branches of the horn tree imported from I’cnb , 
arc tisid by TdrA pric'.ts in their icligiotis ceremonies. 
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SECTION II.-SBTTi.EMEMTS. 

T iiu Parsis liad begun io settle in Bombay under tbe Porttigneso 
(a.d. 15’10-166G). One of tbenij Donibji I^nniibliai, tbo founder of 
the Patel family, beld a liigli place in tbe island before its transfer to 
tbo Britisb (A.D. 1666), and before tlic close of tbe seventeenth century 
several more families, of u'bom tbe blodis, Pandcs, Bannjis, Dadiseths, 
and Ycldids were among tbo earliest settled in tbe island.* In tbe 
cigliteentb ccntm*y the movement greatly increased. To tbe Giijardt 
Parsis, more, than to any class of native traders, was due tbo develop- 
ment of tbe trade of Bombay, especially of its great trade connection 
witli Cliina.® Early in the ei^btcoiitb century Gujardt Pdrsis wore 
, also spread along the Malabdr Coast for purposes of trade. In ^lailras 
in A.D. 1760 Parsis wore iiiducntial mcrclKtnts and in a.d. 1790 built a 
Tower of Silonco wiiicb owing to some ill omen bas never been brought 
into nso.* Though many Pdrsis camo to Bombay', nlmost all coutiimed 
to consider Surat or Nnvsdri Ibuir homo, and during tlio second half of 
tbo eigbtcculb century after Us transfer to the Biitisb (A.n. 1750) tbo 
Surat Pdrsis rose grcaily in wealth and position. In a.d. 1764 Niebuhr 
found them a gentle rjuictand industrious race, beloved by the Hindus, 
multiplying greatly, and engaged in all trades mid callings. '1 hoy 
were skilful mcieliants, hardworking craftsmen, and good servants. 
They made common contributions for the aid of Ibeir poor, and sullcrwl 
none of their number to ask alms from pcoplo of a di6bicnt roHgion.* 
In A.D. 1774 according to the Dutch traveller Stavorinus there were 
about 100,000 Pdrsis in and round Surat. There wore no beggars 
among them, and they much surpassed all the other people in indus- 
try. Many wore servants to Europeans. Tlicy increased in number 


’ Mr. Bamanji Bclirainj! PiitcK 

* The first inudcm V&w %\lio vhited Cliina Tvas Uirji Jlvanji Itcaclymonoy wlio wont 
there in a..d . 175 C* Vini Frakash, I, 41 , 

^ yho attach great importance to the firet body which h laid in a new ToWor 

of cilcnco. They have an almost insnpcrnljle objection to nbo a new Tower of tilcneo 
to rcceii c the corpse of a young person. If tho first iinnatc U n youth many death** will 
follow among tbe young of the comtnunity. To receive into a now tower tho corpse of nu 
old pewon Is censiuored proper, bocaiwo to tlio nged death 1ms lost its Iiorror. ^Joxt to 
an ogw Dcdy it is best to open a tower to receive tho corpse of an infant, beennso tho 
loss of an infant is not so Uecniy felt as the loss of a child. Tho Madras Toivcr of 
^ijcnco remained utilised liccARse for several years no dcsimblc deaths took pTnee, (I'drst 
i*M 1 1 ^^’Hher belief prosalls that tho mother of tho 

Solo “®*V.** laid in the Toner of Mlciice remains Imrrcii ever after, lu May 

jooS an illu^ralioii of iliis bUief was fiindshcd in tho case of n 'Toivlt of Silcnco tit 
Amroli near burat. To eacapo tho ctU omen the jicoplo of A mroU bribed the corpse- 
hvarers to bleaUhily bring n chil(l>hody from Surat and place it in the Amroli lowiV. 
^ I he parent*! of tlic child cqmplaiiK the Fnnchdyat at t^irat and the corp«c-bcapci's 
wore iMniahcd, , ♦ Hiikcrton, X. 210 - 220. 
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from day to day and inlmbitcd many entire wards.* Some leaving ibir ' 
wives behind them w'ent to Cocliin® but they were despised. 
were rich and might be counted among the chief merchants of Surat. ' 
Their loading men were the ISnglish Portngnese and Dutch brokers.* 


• Scvcial of the wanie or purdt in Surat mo named after rdr^s j Itn'limimra e 
named after Km>tam Manek a tending Sugiteh hrtdiCT nhtni x.\>. iCiJO ; SanjimaniiaEiii 
after Iftinabhai Karaaugji Patel a a-e.tUhy landlnnl ; ond yancherpnm is nainai lira 
Olanchcrji KhOTDGdji Seth a weU-knotvn Dutch broker and merchant bctirccnA.ii, 17 i<) 
nml A.n. I7d4. 

, * A I’itrai named Kivnsji Ednlji hold nn excise farm in Coebiu in A.D. 1703 pijbg 
Bs. 400 a month to tiovernment. Pani Prakasb, I. 880. 

®At Surat in the middle of tho scVentccntli eentnr}" a Plrei named Rnsliiii, lie 
son of a priest named Mdnelc, held a higii position ns thc‘ United East India Coiiiiiai]'s 
broker. An account dated A.s. 1711 (Yezdczardl 1080) nrittenin Persian tersote apritst 
named Jameshed Eokah.ad records that in a.d. ICGO Rastnm n'Cnt n'itii the linroimi' 
licad of the Surat factory to Delhi to ask the emperor Anraiigrcb to rcaiosc tte 
difiicnltics iiiider which the Coinp.any suffered, Janished makes Uusteni adilnigStte 
emperor in the following Persian verse : 

Kq In tnard m bdhard Sofl.t£.lr{ 

Da Ulnd A'uiadaet nzrAhe KliS\ar). 

Volf (likhal na dSlmd tnrS ba SliChCr 
AminutC iIar£hSc bSU bn inelter. 

Ilaniin morAe An|;rtj iilko tArast 
1‘ur iimido ncle sliabl bar t,nnat. 

GCzntac! rliODln uraz kaz lotafd shall 
Debad JAoeh der BbeherC Sunit panith. 

' Kc kari! tojarnt darSn Aridasb 

llnni amblr KhtnC Inrjn diradasli. 

This European gentleman bns come from bW cvmiti}- to fnilla to treile. Tlic 
iiobtes o( }our ino«t gracious coundo not alien him to cater tliaeit}. This 
English gontlcnuin is highly honourable and Is most anvlous to be under the 
rnjnlshadow. He prn} s tint by tho grace id y»iir majestj hemaj hegiicnii 
iduee mid pratictloii in Sorat, that Iio may begin his bnslnrsi id trade uod 
liai c also stei cs and houses. 

According to the nocounl tlio emperor through his vazir Asndkiiifn replied : Tlial the 
Knglish sliould be given jilaces for houses and stores in the cit.\ of Sant ; that flicv iniglil 
hitild houses in it ; tlint they shonld receive no harm and be subjected to no prohibitiens ; 
tlint no taxes slionid be levied on their trade. Pursi i’rakasli, 1, 15. 

Bruco (Annals of tho East India Company, III, 595} Ims tlic following reference toHiji 
Bustim. IVliilo Sir Kiciiolas Woitc was President at Surat, Jfiistain. nhom from hit 
first nrrival Jio liad cinplojed ns broker, continued from interested motives attacbcl lo 
iiis views. After Sir Isicholns Waite nssnined tho office of General nt Boinln}' tl/u 
cautious native, discovering that his object was to make that isteml the centre of trndr, 
explained to 3fr. Uonnolnud Sir. I’roby, the English Company’s servants nt Surat, tbit 
Sir Xficliolas Wnite promised to give iiim fifty thons.sn(l rnjicrs to use ills inniieiiee nitb 
the governor of Surat to keep Sir John Oager confined which siiiii was fo lie |i.sid I® 
liim by ndvnnecs on the prices of tho Company’s goods. Wlion .Sir NicliDl.as Waite w.i» 
informed of tliis conduct of Itnstam he dismissed him from the Eiiglisii CoinpaD.v's 
employment notwithstanding that the united trade was then indebted to him 1,49,080 
rupees iiiid tiie separate coinpinies .5,50,000 rupees. Soon after liiistaiii’s dniUi on 
30th .Tilly 1731 disputes arose in settling the aceonnts belwecn tho East India Company 
nnd Huston*'* three sons Pramji, Bomnnji, ond Noivroji. The oflicers of the East India 
Company at Sorat arranged that the eldest son Froniji should bo kept in custody by 
the Sunit lfaw.lb aud that tho second son Bomnnji should he confined to his house at 
Bombay. The third brother ifowroji went to England to lay ids grievances before the 
Court of Directors. IIo reached England about tho end of April 3723, Ho nnd-liis 
F.irsi servant svere the firat Pdrsis, perhaps tlio first natives, of India svho vent to 
England, ffoivroji was so successful in England tlint in n despatch dated Eondoii tlin 
19th of August 1724 tlio Court of Directors onleml tlint iiin two Lrnlliers should bo 
set free and tlie dispute rettled by friendly ngreement. In .Tnmiary 1721 nrliitralora 
decided that the East India Company should pay the lirolhcrs d!54,B40 (Its. 5,40,490) 

• 4 . * n_f mnrin n rmn/1 siiiMvnamiMn 2*i T^ssMlnstsl •> It!* AfSvlHMl V 
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TliQ Musnlmnn governor of Sural feared tl>eir superior courage and let 
them live in their part of the city very much as they Hkeil.* Several 
Wrsis enjovoil honour and influoiipc at the court of Delhi and foinc of 
thotn rcccivwl grants of laud and other mnrkfi of distiueUon.- Shortly 
after this, owing to the great development of the opium and cotton 
trade with China, the Piirfis ro?e greatly iu wealth Iwth at Snnit 
and Bojnlm*. In A.D. I7S3 Forbes noticed tliat in Snrat of late years 
the most l»cautiful villa*; and gardens, at least thoi-e in tlie 1x*st order, no 
longer belonged to lloghals or Hindus hut to IVrsis. They were 
active, rohust, prudent, and persevering and formed a very valnalde 
part of the Compaiij'’F Fulijccts on the western shores of Hindustan 
where they were highly esteemed and enoonraged. 'Jlioy never inter- 
fered witli the Government or pnlico hut gradually and silently ma-lc 
money. They i>ot only grea* rich but knew how to enjoy the comforts 
nnd Inanries which money can bring. In their domestic economy 
and still more in their oiiterlainmenls to their Knglisli friends in 


IiiiUi JCownii? vttJnl In IVuntm", It tiri f n s.li. ITS ^ anil 1730 lio Itonelit tli(* liill at 
Maiiffinn n<tvf tnoA^l Xowreiji lliU. It «!iil iwrt tIu'M jicU! iMfttv* til'll! n 

jetr. Ilul 1in\ o •inc'.' mailo ti« famtlj nncortln' rirlitu! i>i Itniil>iy. llii* 

fiinilywtnonn KIi.tn<!.tii. I’rfrii I. SC. Iii a.o li**! aSuT4t lV.r»i 

iiimitl Maniir^iiitrit KncN'i'l to Hsnmsi'tr.tv tilio i» tti»rril*fil b tiicti 

ca*tc llrStmm. ttiBBSintof I!»slmn\tlir.lT r«“liws, Tlioy tomiit tntny ilinii'iiUii't ninl 
<'U'lnr«l tniny Jiatit«li1ji« till Itarto toot tln'm to IU'WOii»fic'il nml in\o Uh'iii n Urjo* 
cnvn'IionM? in which t*icr raiL'iit >-<p all llic mtt>« of tbcirvjKte nml irliei'in. Jlurti-** 
Life, III. to. 

t Stivoritmi' V<.)«cc. n. *02, 107. fiOt s UI. 1. 2. 

* Of thi«l*inl» Bhii\i«U«'itthi> Mo^hal rontt tliB iiimMOf ilchl TuMniln, Th'i 
Sfcliprji llisw who (* Al-oic v’!!" It'J) Inrr.tiit .Vtlnr with lb* Mtro I iihtrt nntl einllo in 
a.l>. I-'ibOiin'l ill rc".>rj U'<'(ri>.- iil.-h prii 'I nl SavXru Tbi* ♦■'c.ni'l w.i< Miherjl’* «mi 
Kftoinl whinloiitt A.li.lritfi-ViWr-it l<i Ili'ihiti'cct mlaonathr Nnnibnf Sui,it liul 
triwl tn Into away llii> i nn«>n)T”» print of 70iJ Brrr4. Kchoiitil *va» MiWi'iifnl niul In n 
jiajirr ilaled tin* viiUi of A«|oiiili<l in tin* fnrtutli year of AUhnr'ii rcljni In* o-ri Ivnl nn 
niliiitionai piant » f a Iininirvil ftrrr». Hie (hiiil Molla .lAtnttp n jirir*t rf N.n»’fri 
ulioalhinl A,[>. irilni'i ntnm fnf a present of {itinin oil wja kJviii n J’irro of lai.il niinr.l 
ItatnUciri nrar Navxiri hr ih'* vnipirnr Jalimpir. Tin* fourth vrat ICn>tini MAiii'k »h« 
wini with H'C In-xil of the Snrat f triorj to IMtii in HWO. The ilftli «n« Sonlliji Kirvatjl 
w ho war of itreil ‘orvic to the lhipli*ii in 1, GO when they iilitainnl roninnnl of the 
SiiRitraatlL* ainl the (iml of Mnsiml Ailiniril. . Up rrtamnt In Snr.it hrinpiiip ilnoei 
of honuur nml a Iior.e to the Jicitib «f the EtiplMi Cnimnny at Siir.it (l>ir|iit.*)i fnnn 
the Sural Chi* f hi Cnuiii'lt to the If wnhay i're-Menl ami Cnuiieil HrI Mny l7tT*i in Uriirp^* 
Citi* * of f riij.ar.t*ir4).^ 1 1 ii f liil lint Sortlijl K;(ta«ji, hIki iml in .'ii t.inpht watrliiinl.* 
Inp hy a Iliira{K .in, firil «iiit I'l fWlilin 17 It tu iwml a f.i\oiirlte elnrl. otiiie nniienir. 
The ciiiji mr, {irotnhly Mnhiiiimi'l Mtifli fA.o. 1710- 17lh), wn< on pii-ivil uith S ir.ttijln 
*1.1)1 tint lie linnoiirnl him nilli the title of Ktl. SaiMitfn that ii Iioril of Ihi' hiieVy 
Ilotir, pare him a lirn on the cni'oiii* leifiiue in Surat nml thi’ niii, of n rhief o’C 
riOOhfiT'c nml 300 fiyt!. Net Sitkhln wa>>nii Biiee«tor of the noil known Ariie<lilr 
Ihhliiliir Knli nl Ilf Snr.il, The riitii wa* KAin<ji Uuiiamji, thinl eini of the hluli 
priiitof UilT.tiIi, whoi* eiiil tfljnie pran* to Ilellii a* Jirk S.UkhilTi’* ii<*.i*taiit. Iln 
wa» pivfii the title of Minin Khnim Ikpnml Iniiil ninr tiirnl nhirh 1i!» f.iintiy, non 
knou-ti ni the Mlrriii f.imlly, enjoynt fi>r*eieral yrir*. Mlraln Klimrii U-p'* ekill ni 
a Wit'hmakir ilei.cetirhil to hi* *011 Katnjl ulio ira* natoh.repnlriT to IlitJiT'iV lV«iina, 
Aft*T lUjirUV till ( 1 . 11 , ISIS) Ifalnji nrntto IkiAviuipar wltli nrhirkut Jlajlr.\v’* nhtrli 
llie nil ti iia'.’ar chitf hail lioiipUt. In 1lhifvn.i;*!iT he niwle putirely from Inral niitprial* n 
larpe olock for nliieh a tower w.i* hiillt ami nhieh ia etill (A.ii. 16HS) In onler. Kniojt’* 
ilearemUnliliave a hiph n iinuiii ll!iltvu.ipir niirl In Iv4lliiilw«r poitemlly for their alillln* 
watchimker* ajel ini<cli3iiic«. Th" aevemli w.i* Knlahhil SorUhji Ihn ron-in-law of Kok 
Sdttihiin. lie I* rahltolwe poiicto Delhi to meet Iii* fatlier-in-Iaw ami rrceiviilnnoilnlo 
in nfimler in Surat, 'nio tiphtii wa* Manclierjl Klianilimlji Seth, a wcaltliy incrriiiint 
anil well known Diileli hrokcr who *ojne llmo licforc A.». 178 1 vUitiil Delhi, It wn* «ilil 
«t the emiiernr** renupHt, who linA lieanl of Uio lllicmlUy for nhtcli lie Wfta fainun*. 
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■ GUJARAT POPULATION. 

Bombay and Sur.-it Asiatic Bplendour was agreeably blended with 
iiuropcan taste and comfort. They wore sirbjeot to little -priesllv ' 
influence and liable to few restriotions in food, fosting, purifioatio'uB 
ana religions mortifications. They knew bow to appreciate and cniov 
the blessings by which they were surrounded. '• 

Early in the eighteenth century a Broach Pdrsi named 'Kdnuiii 
Komdji. a weaver, was connWd of hayi»^ aa}}ai a MasaJmia s 
««/tr or infidel. Ahmad Beg, the Nawdb of Broach, gave Kdmaji 
the choice of embracing Isldm or of being slain by the sword. Kdmitii 
refused to change his faith and was Idl led, The Broach Films still 
recite his name with other notables in all public religious ceremonies.^ 
^ A.D.loo? there was a riot between the Pnrsisand Musolrndnsof 
Broach.® 

During the early part of tlio nineteenth century the PArsis eontinued 
to prosper. In the general depression of a.d.- 1825 in Surat the Pdrsis 
alono were well-to-do wiUiout a beggar among them, thriving where 
even a Bohora could ^oan only a scanty maintenance.* Besides 
as wealthy merchants rarsis rose to high posts under the East 
India Compan 3 ' and in native states. The eighteenth and the car)^' ‘ 
years of the nineteenth century were the times of the greatest, 
prosperity <,f Gujardt especially of _ Surat Pdrsis.® After the 
great fire of Surat in a.t>. 1837 Bombay beenmo the head-ijuartors. 


« Oriental Wcwolrs, 111, 41 1, 412, * P 4 «i Prakftsh, I, 22. 

, 9 “ o£ May 1867 Broneh became the scone ol n sorions riot .between 

Jlosliins ana Piirsis, Tbo Blahomcdans of ilroacb, n'lioio mmiboM wero largely 
incrensed by_ tbo BoborOs of snrronnding villages, vrero excited by the repert which 
two Prfma .Iiveitj Pcsliwaji Knmalfcluin and ICorbid Karasji Popti, enemies of Bezonji- 
Slicriarji, known generally os Bezoii Glinilii or Tbo Mod, liad spread that Bezonji had 
iledlcd the ine^nes of tbo Maliomedans, Dastnr Arcleshir lloriunsji Knnifin, nn 
aged priest of ninety years, who Wiis in elmrgo of one of the firc-tcmplcs, ivas^ kitled, 
Severn! other Pirsis were wounded ond much property destroyed. Bezon Gftad4 alv) 
was killed with cruelty. Tbo milita^ had to bo calicd to suppress the riot. Botweon , 
(bofolloiring Aiig^istand Noreinbcrthc rioters weiatried, two wore banged for tbo unhler 
of Uastur Ardoftir nni Bezon G4ndi, cloven, among whom were tbo two Pdrsi instigators, 
wore condomneq to tmnsportation for life, ono to pooal sorrilndc for ton years, ami 
tivciity-ftvo othbrs to sinailur terms of imprisonment. 

* Heber's Nari;,,tirc, II. 176. Thors must have been consiilcrablo wealth among the 
t-iirnt F.lrsis in .i.d. 1823 os in that year two firo temples were boilt. Briggs' Cities of 
Gujarislitra, I I 7 , , ' 

® In the begiiining of the nineteenth eentnry Kbarsedji Jamshcilj 3Iodi, a Pitrst of 
Cambay, rose ta great inflacncc-in tbo I’csliwa’s conrt at Poona. In tbo BritUli service 
be rose to the pust of native agent to Colonol Close, the Resident at Poona in 1809. In 
A.n. 18 10 Bl(jir.Iy Pcjbw.i appointed him Sir Siiblicdiirof the Karndtak. Hc_was allovrcil 
to bold bath appointments till 1818 when be gave up tlio Posiiwa’s sorriee. In A.ii. 
1814 Mr. Elpiiiiittonc, the British Itcsidcnt, suspecting him of advising the Peshwa aj^tnst 
tito British, rcWonlcd him for his'past services but required him to retire to Gujardt. 
As lie was nbou^ to leave Poona he died of poison whotlior taken by himself or given by 
tlie Peshwa is nhknown. Modi's descendants enjoj' land in Bdlcj in Gamliny which hus 
given to him by the Peshwa and conflrmcd to his descendants by the British. Bhanjl' 
slia, son of Barjorji Bcliercmankhin and grandson of Kek Sntlclmn, early in the 
nineteenth century held the post of Kative Agent nndor tbo Bastindia Company fertile 
states of Sacbirij Bifnsda, Jhtndvi, and Diiaranipor. In A.n. 1810 when a MnliaminaiUn 
fanatio calling himself Abdul Bcbraan nused aTcvoh in Mandvi, Bhinjisha went with 
the force that rvas sent to suppress -the ontbreak. Ho was among tlie first to cross 
the river, and ebdeavonred to prevtdl on tlie Jitlir to snrrender himself, Imt along, iriln 
the Bdja's ngcnt and some others hc iras killed in the attempt, 

Dhanjisha'e sCrylccs his widow tvas given a j early pension of lls. 3000. rhcrozslia. 
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t-E tlio Pdn-i*.' and sinro then Iws had as {icrmnnont settlors the larccst 
nn,l nth^t soctK.n of thu conuMnnity.^ In llnmlriy the Pilvsis have 
Miiiwrtl thcm'^ijvcs entcqirif-iii" and sticcossful merchants. The 
^ foreign trade w.Ts in their hintls and llic very great 

iiK'nihty of *= 02111 ^ of the loading IYl^^i‘! made their name bononmhlc. 
I>otnc-'i 2 li>5i and^lSGS they sernred a harge share of the \vc.aUh 
th.at n.T! i»-ii 2 ro<l into At e.-tem India l>y the Amoricair wat and by the 
itiaKuitj cf nulwiivp. In a* 1). 1S*>1 anil lS65]ii:niylnto1y-tnn(lc fortunes 
uoitf lo*-t aivl ^olno »*1<1 fornilic*! \vcreriunc»l. wcroMiIcfokccjm 

coini'otonce and sc .me remain among the 1 iehc.el fa 2 nilic.^ in llomha}’ island. 
Sitni* .\.n. 1 b'd,) the IVirsi^ have jdayoil a leading yart in bl.arting :mil 
dovri.iying the jrrciil factor}’ i2idn't ry tlwt lw< j-prnng tip since .i.n. 1S5 1 .* 
.Ma<iy of the hirp-.t and Invt managed mills liclong to i’tirsis and l)c<ides 
as lovitcts and .'hatvliohlots large numlien: find highl}’ paid ctnploymcnt 
a*, irceltinical cngtncors and ^^al\^ng oanling mid sp.nmng niiistcrs. 
UrtWi’h ranks next to llornlmy in tlie prosperitv of its IMrsis. The 
IVir.-i*' of 15ro.ach Anklo'tv.ar and other town# in the Prwich dUlriclnrc 
v-'itilthior than tic* hnlk of othor natives of the place. There is hanlly a 
IVir^i fiiinily that dots n»l own a merchant , n trader, or a eonlraelor. In 
all (jiijanlt the IVirsis f.f llr aoh are icniarkahlc for their enlorpri«c and 
ivr.‘eienvne<> 21 .S m-‘rilfint«. They deal largely in colt'll!, linilicr, fncl, 
and in tin* tlowcr of the ]<a‘>--ia latifuHn, and own sover.il cotton 

gin*-, 'lliej’ arenholo h> found in Dluivnagar as prosiwrous cotton 


t>t4VijMV« tVt' »* iMi, t»ivntn^ fjtihr Aiii?« in a.p. IP23 MhI KivUvr Jti»tgc of 

f H A.P* nj*j»o*m*44 Kunc Aj?inl for l)liinimj>»r 

lU*' Mae I ll A#i‘. iSl’i? f?ov«rnmtnt jrwniMl l*h» ll»c i»U vSlhpc* of 
I'wU’*?, NMlns, lUj^n kin, Ct/, Klitmil, nml lUjhA/li U<i.ri,(KM) n jrar, 

«1* I 111 *' iHU{{r of Vrtt:rTt'r\«H ooMli l*«. fioVOa yoApfrom the IU iimIa 

<1,* f.v*! Ik aiMjj;.?' ICM nli^wr Miiuhi clih'f. Phi rorvlijk^n hrir* itp til) 

T,.«N • lU ** 1 } it.i »» Hi* ill'll ill AA\ anti Ijonoiiml )»> one* of ilio 

Uv* ■* fM»‘ -•»)* «'< n )h ^ntnl IVaVvIi, !• U7)« AnlpOi’ir, l)linnji'»lia*i ► cpoim) 

♦ ft»*r io 1-' H «* ])7umtMnit jnnn inSiml* A** f of rof or hen) of llie* juillcclw 

il>r ritji fr.'io rshle-pit rr»«oi)»*JI<«l tlw* ]»oliro, n»i») nrrOpiliii^lo Iho 

t 'niiMn 'njit ; rTin)i*«'*l thf to wlili o|vn i)oiir<, la in rpUAp) 

f*.f li'* *mj'*t* Mr .folia ilirn G*ni pn«r«»f R«irt)»n,> (\.t», 1^27*1830), prc*enlci) 

l.in aPh ft u H ii.t^l'i), «)r, nI Jiononr, Rnil f*>nr woith iihoiil K«. ffOUO a jear, 

A»')<*h5r i)h>) ill A.l». I*****), 

» Tio fJr'l aih*r3ti*»a fioai nw|ar.il lo Dowiinr iccm*» to hfwo tfthen place 
la A*l». I7P*. fti Ihnf ji If I'Wi'n/ to n arxirt* faraim* In ni»Jnr.1t a )nr|Tc iminbcr of 
i'.fri (ftiaii ' - fr*ui till* ' t rtnirol Kiirat crov.ifoc) to liomh.ny tiJicro f)iC)' trero 
rtri i>i 1 bi till* I'-iTklt vllh •‘tmpathy ami IftirAlfty, . . 

’ll.** foMvln/ nr* th't rhhf ftv.vlhli'c ililall- «»r the UmiRth of Che PilhUM nt 

.Ijri'TntfrnM ifinr/«iVl.,:janl;vof tUiMMiiiiry. lii A.inlWrthi'fc wereMfevoit lo 

)‘* l*.if I* Jii air! wOlKMu Hfoach t)Iuiii»Uoii*ii ppkcription of HlliunjlnOj 

L /»H*h In A f*. I**^^ th« )*. r i f*^ iiciJnthoi in«*1iii)iri|; )hiin)».n.v nlwniw nl i«,iiOU 
I'HItti, r,|rj); in \,n ISir ftC rrnOOCi fAwllhstil^-Wof thowin 


A..’-- .1). la A.n, 2liir« H'TC W.OOO IMr.lt in Rnrnt 
l.\. 1<|3. IS/). In A.n. I'<3'. Hi. re iv'ri' UMHW in Rnrnl nmi not inoto tUaii tn 
all .iii-ll.,, _(Ori.n-»l f:t.ri;H;.n H-r'i'M-r, VI- «?•) A;D. J''®"'"'*"® 
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merchants. A wealthy Parsi merchant of Broach has obtained, under 
the usual terms, a large extent of wasteland in the Panch Mahdls and 
established on it a largo and thrmng settlement of labourers under 
the supervision and control of a number of Pnrsis whom he has en- 
couraged to talte part in the operation. The settlement .after the name 
of its founder’s grandfather is called Eustampura. Much wasteland 
lias been turned into a fertile tract yielding cotton wheat and other 
crops. The I’drsis of Gandoai Bilimora and Balsdr rank nevt as 
merchants. They carry on a large trade in dried fish, castor oil, 
tinaher, fuel, grain, tnowra flower's, and molasses. Bilimora Pdi'sis 
enjoy a good reputation as carpenters. Balsnr Pdrsis were farmers of 
villages in the neighbouring states of Dharampor and B.ansda and 
also held liquor farms and shops. In Ahmeddktd and Cambay Pflrsi 
families are very few and unimportant. In Surat and Kavsari Pdr-sis 
figure as rich landlords, though after the crash that followed the share 
mania of a.d. 1864-65 many of the best and richest holdings in Snrat 
passed from their hands. In Navsdri the Besni family represents the 
largest Pdrsi landlords.' ilany poor Pdrsi families in Surat still (a.d. 
1898) support themselves by the old craft of weaving silk cloth, while 
those in the villages around Snrat and in Navsdr'i are chiefly occupied 
as cultivators of small faims and ns drawers and sellers of palm-juice. 

On the whole in Qujavdt as landlords merchants petty traders 
and Government and railway contractors, Pdrsis hold a resptotnblo 
and prosperous position. Pdrss enjoy almost a monopoly of liqnor 
farms and liquor shops. Tlicy fill prominent posts in cotton and 
ginning factories. In the sen-ice of Government and of native slates 
as well as in railway and municipal service thej’- are gaining an in- 
creasing share of well-paid and honourable posts. As lawyers engineers 
and physicians Pdrtis hold their own with any other natives of India. 


I Tba oflicc of dtadi of Xnrsari has heen held bj Paftais since A.i). 1419 n-hen Clinnp.a 
A'sa whobrooght tlio SnnjiTn fiietoNnTCdri was appointed deaii, Tlic ofTico rciimincd 
in Ohangn Asa's family till, nbont a.d. iCSS, DastnrRcbob.'id, tbo sou of Unstnr 
Mcbciji Uitiia, was made desAi. Ilis family did not hold the oflicc long. A few years 
later n Idobcd named IloUram Fcrednn secured the oflicc as reprc<ontativc of ( 'hnnga 
Asa’s family of alinin no male heirs veto left. I'ho dc^iUliip remained in lichram 
Faicdnn's family tdl about .\.Ti,4.7l4 when a large share of the emolument was sold to 
a wealthy Mobcd'l'cmnIjiIla«tamjiSirvai since called De<!.li. In A n. 1720 Temuijinna 
discerning enongh to m:o that the GdifcwAr’s power would dominate in Gnjnritt. Ho 
accordingly waited on I'lliijtrAr Gilikwar at Songid anil induced him to establish 
posts in tlic Surat Atharisi and to give him the manngement of the rerenno alTairs 
of tlie newly actiiiired lands. Keen rivalry continued between the descendants of 
Bebcrnm Fnicdnn and the rctircscutativcs of Tcmnlji and the oflicc of tUvd! was 
held sometimes by the one family sometimes by the other. Tcmnlji liiistamji's 
family was the more HiccC'sfnl. They are now (a.d. 1803) known as the cliief des.-fis 
to distin''nish them from Hcliram Foredan’s family who are called I'oria dcofns. In 
A D. ISodand 1802 Manrhcrji Kharsedji the grandson of Tcmnlji I’nstaiiiji was of so 
mneh r.alno to the British in their dealings with the G.iikw.lr that in A.n. Ibl7 the 
Court of Directors granted him a monthly pension of Ks. 200 for three generatiems. 
They also gave a gnnrantcc or baht Marl that his family estate should be immolcsted. 
Tlio Gdikwdrs continued to dispute the pcnuancncy of this guarantee, bat, in A.o. 
1830 the Government of India decided the point In the DcsOi’e favour. 
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SECTION XII.-APFEABANGE, DRESS. SPEECH. 

The Parsis are one of tlie fairest, and, especially the village Pdrsis, 
one of the most vigorous classes in Gnjardt. In most Piirsi faces the 
eyes are large, black, brown or occasionally gray, the nose is long 
straight and somctiaies booked, and the month and chin well cut. 
On the whole they are better looking and seem better fed and better off 
than the bulk of their Hindu and Musalmdn neighbours. Most of the 
younger generation are free from the marks of small-pos by wbieh 
many of their elders are disfigured. On the other hand the complaint is 
gtmeral that especially in towns the yonng men and women are less 
'robust than their fathei's and mothers. 

Neither men nor women ever leave off cither the sacred shirt called 
sadra or the girdle called hud i. The men always cover the head with a 
'eMfeap and £i»Q women with a white heaJofoth calfed tmlhdbdna. 
Among the men the villaga Pdrsi generally shaves the whole head except 
the topknot, wears a carwesslv w’ound white headscarf, n short wliite 
cotton coat reaching to the thighs, loose cotton trousers dr awn up to the 
cnlvcP, and native shoes or sandals. At homo he lays aside his short coat, 
and instead of his headscarf wears a skullcap of coloured cotton or silk. 
On oTcat occasions he puts on n roughly folded cloth turban in shape 
like a Pomhay Pdrsi's or a Surat Vdnia's headdress and a long wliito 
cotton coat. Town Parsis wear in-doors a skullcap a waistcoat fine 
cotton trousers and slippers without stockings. Out of doors they 
nut on a well-foldcd turban of dark Wasulipatam or Pandn that is 
iMasnlibandri cloth spotted u-ith wliito. akey wholly or partly shave 
the head, the older and poorer keeping a topknot and two ear-locks. 
Of face liaiv they keep whiskers and mustaches but shar^ the beard. 
Tlie turban does not differ from that worn by Bombay Pirns. The 
old and those who dislike change, both among the noli and pooi’i 
generally wear a white longcloth coat, and somehmes a bTOadcloth or 
other woollen coat made in native fashion, and native-shaped 
or silk trousers. Tlio irell-to-do use light well-made native slices with 
or without slooliings, and in a number of cases hght^nglish hoots take 
Sic place of native shoes. The poor use thick ^^'^^jative Joes 
without stockings. Jlost of the younger men wear eojs 
silk or wool cut in Enropean style, use s^ or wo Jon trousers rf 
European make, and stockings and hoots of Engh A pattern The hair 
is worn short in English fashion. Most liavc whiskers and mustaches 
LSmostall shiwolho chin. The priests may at once be known from 
Tdrsis by Wng dressed wholly in white mcluhng^o headdress 

r.ri af. fso 2 ; p«r K.. SO 1. B.. 35. 
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Section ni. 
PiirsiB' 
jObess. 
Male 

OriiamenU. 


Articlfs. 

Bicii. 

Middlf. 

1 I’oor. 

Kumbci 

Cost. 


Cost. 


I Covt. 

Fromj To 


From 

To 


rroin 

To 



Rs. 

As 


As 

Rs. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Turliatis 

6 to 10 

20 

40 

Ita2 

3 

8 

1 

2 

3 

Ehlrta Sadrat ... 

40 to50 

20 

25 

10 to 20 

5 

10 

OtolO 

2 

5 

Cotton Trouaers 

40to£0 

20 

SO 

10 to so 

6 

10 

GtolO 

2 

6 

Silk Trouseifi 

6 to 10 

23 

CO 

lto3 

4 

16 




Waistcoats ... ««« 

40 to 60 

£0 

30 

GtolO 

8 

5 

2 

1 


Cotton Coats «•. •• 

40 to 60 

lO 

an 

10 to 20 

15 

30 

Sto£ 

3 

6 

Woollen Coats .«• 

2to4 

40 

SO 

1102 

6 

25 

1 

5 

V 

Ekullcaps .•« 

16 to 30 

10 

40 

7tnl2 

3 

C 

5 

3 

o 

Stockings ...train. 

40 to 60 

15 

25 

12 

3 

5 

aa. 



Toncifl ... 

40 to 60 

15 

20 

5tol2 

2 

5 

3 

} 


Bilk llandkcrclitcfs 

a to 12 

0 

SO 

3 

2 

C 

... 



Boots M. 

lto3 

5 

30 

1 

4 

S 




Sliocs 

2toG 

2 

7 

A 

2 

8 

1 

3 

It 

Slippers ... ... 

* 

1 

... 

1 

i 

•>* 

t»i 



Ixing Bobes Jdtnds ... 

2to6 

0 

15 

ItOS 

a 

O 

1 

2 


Walstclotlis Pichodu 

2105 

4 

15 

ItoS 

2 

5 

1 

It 


Sacred Girdles liiutts 

2 ** 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Jcncllnl ninca ... 

2to5 

lOO 

mJ 

1 

so 

75 

»». 



Oold Kings 

ItoS 

10 

50 

2 

18 


1 

0 


Silt Cl niiig. 


... 

.»• 

... 

• M 

••• 

3 

2 

4 

Watch and Chain .~ 

1 

76 

400 

1 

15 

60 

... 

... 

•• 


All Pdrei women wind a wliito piece of muslin round tlio Lead and 
gatlior their hair in a Grecian knot at the back of the head. Over the 
snored sliirt and cord tillage women wear a tigbtfitting slccrelcss 
bodice. The trousers are generally of coloured cotton. Over nil they 
wind a allc robe or sari round the body imssing the skirt back between 
the feet and drawing the upper end over the right shoulder and out of 
^ doors over the right temple like the higher class Hindu women of 
Gujardt. On great occasions village women wear trousers of silk instead 
of cotton and silk robes. Slippers arc worn out of doors and occa- 
sionally in the house. On high daj’s their ornaments aVe a gold neck- 
lace, gold or silver bracelets, and gold eanings, but exce])t that widows 
cliange them for gold or silver their only every-day ornaments are 
glass bangles Tlio dress of women in cities and large towns 

does not differ from that of village w'omen, except that in towns they 
do not draw the ’'skirt of the silk rol)C between the logs in Hindu 
fashion, but wear it hanging in loose folds so ns to hide the trousers. 
Middle class and rich town women alwaj'S wear silk robes and silk 
trousers, and in many cases use a sleeved polka instead of the bodice. 
They also wear slippers with stockings indooiu as well as out of doors, 
and in a few cases English shoes. Their ornaments are costly, of 
diamonds and pearls as well as of gold. Diamond and pearl earrings 
have almost taken tlie place of gold can-ings, and in very wealthy 
families pearl necklaces and pearl and diamond-.studdod Ijanglcs .are 
also worn. A rich woman's wardrobe and ornaments arc ivorlli 
Rs. 8000 to Rs. 30,500, a middle class woman’s Rs. 620 to Rs. 1300, 
and of a poor woman’s Rs. 110 to Rs. 200. 
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■Drev and Ornaments; iromcn. 




Tlicu. 


Poor. I 

Ap.iia.ta. 



Coat. 


Coat 





Number 











rrom 

To 


Kram 

To 


From 

To 

Bilk Rnbc9 Sani ... 
Cotton Ilobcfl 

. 

lOlo SS 

Its. 

3Q0 

Rs. 

600 

3to£ 

Ra. 

00 

Its. 

150 

2 

As. 

30 

As. 

50 

^aefrat ... 


2010 40 

IS 

40 

lOtoSO 

“s 


fitn 10 



Bilk Trou«orft ••• 

Cotton ditto 


]0to2j 

ao 

100 

3toC 

D 

SO 

2to2 

3 

d 

CliltitK Lotllcc^ 

Bitk ditto ... 

I'olku 


20to40 

3 

3 to 5 

6 

10 

ao 

10 

or. 

30 

i04o20 

2 

Sto3 

0 

c 

“b 

13 

etoE 

A 


"a 

4 

Sti«Llncs 


13 Pain 

d 

1» 

12 

4 

10 



... 

Snert-d UirdlM JTiiWit 

Ill 

U 

4 

0 

» 

3 

0 



*1 

SnmM.n ... ... 

OoM Chafna 


3Pkn 

S 

6 

A 

1 

s 

1 

I 


2t03 

200 

300 

StoS 

BO 

200 

1 

30* 

CO 

trohl Kciklaccs •• 


1 

200 

SOO 

1 

200 

too 


rt.arl Necklace 
nintiiand Karriii7« 


1 

2 to 4 

SOO 

1«)0 

3G00 

2000 



... 

... 

.1. 

ifiM t K Unocltta. . 

4 

2<J0 

400 

3 

iso 

300 




Mher ditto 


• M 




i* 

20 


Pearl or Diainoitd Ikins 

ler. 

4 

1000 

2ii00 






Pearl r.'iirlfiw 


2.Co4 

KiO 

200 

S4od 

100 

200 

1 

5 

io 

Gold l!arrin{^ .m 

... 

— 

... 

A 

20 

to 

1 


id 


After they arc six montliB old, childicn are clothed in a frock or 
jahhlan of cotton if the parents are poor and of silk if the parents 
njc well-to-do. As they grow old, cotton or silk trouaors arc added, 
and Iwlwccn swen and nine, when tlio initiation or narjoio ceremony 
ha.s lA:on porfonned, children are dressed like grown men and women. 
As far as they arc able, parents are fond of decking their children with 
gold or silver finger rings, pearl earrings, gold bracelets, and silver 
anklets, 'i'lio ivardrobc and ornaments of a child of rich parents are 
worili Rs. 300 to Rs.dOO, of middle class parents Bs. 150 to Bs.SfiO, 
and of 2)oor jiaronts Bs. GO to Es. 70, 

Dress and Ornaments : ChUdrtn. 


Artici 

nicii. 

Midplr. 

Poor. 


Coat* 


Coat. 


Costa 

Number 

Prom 

To 


From 

To 


Ftor} 

To 




J". 

Re, 


As. 

As. 


Bs. 

As. 

Bilk rrorkn 


10 to 20 

50 

100 

10 to 16 

23 

CO 

2 to 6 

6 

16 



12to2S 

3 

0 

13 to 26 

8 

0 

OtolS 

1 

3 



r*to ]0 

20 

30 

StoE 

0 

S3 

3 

i* 

0 

Totton ditto 


ICtoS'i 

4 

6 

12 to 26 

4 

8 

OtOlZ 

1 

2 

fiilL Polkas 

1 1 

StoB 

e 

16 

3t«3 

4 

8 

... 

... 




13 

e 

•9. 

0 


»•• 

3 

,3 

1 

hkaltoiiH ... ... 


BtolO 

10 

20 

9tOb 

0 

13 

3 


8 

(JnM Jtaii^lcs .M 


2 

100 

200 

3 

60 

100 

V*. 


.«# 


t“ 

... 

• tT 

Mt 

w. 

•M 

... 




Anklit*! 

... 

a 

10 

16 


6 

10 

2 


10 

Gold rintror llinzo 

•a 

lto2 

0 

10 

i 

8 

... 




Pih'cT ditto 

1“ 

■ n 

MM. 


... 

... 



J 


Gold llnrrtnirs ... 


2 

1 

a 

2 

1 



i 


Silver ditto ... 

... 

.•a 

... 

ua 

M. 

.ra 

• •• 




HlUcr licit A'andora 


1 

20 

23 

I 

20 




* 

Ptart 


2 

20 

l!0 


16 






Giriardti is the homo tongno of all Giijardt Fdrsis. Most Gujardt 
lYirris c.an speak ITindustrtni and a few in the south of «io province 
know klariUhi, Largo numbers of PArsi youths learn English not 
’ only in GuinvAl high schools but in the colleges at AhmedAbdd 
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Parsis- 
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Bombay and Poona. Tho Fslrsi Zarthosti Madresa in Snrat and tho 
Tdtil Madresa in NavsAri have been founded to tcadi Zend, the name 
in common nse for Ibo language of tbc Ptimi boly books,^ and Pereian 
-which most Pjirei youths choose as one of their classical languages at 
the entrance and higher c.\amiuations of the Bombay University. In 
the cities and towns and even in some of the larger villages the local 
and Bombay Pdrsi Pnnehaj’at or council f*ohools teach both bo3’B and 
- girls prayers in Gujarati and Zend. The education of poor and middle 
class Parsi women is lineitcd to what they learn as girls in primary 
schools. Most of them can read and write Gujarati and work simple 
sums. Among the well-to-do and educated tho higher education of 
women is encouraged. 


' Tlie language of the lioly boolcs ia properly Avesta of wWch Zond is the commen- 
tary or translation. Sec Bclmr jingo 2I1> 
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SECTION IV.— HOUSE AND FOOD. 

Houses of town Pdrsis are generally large and well built, one or two 
storeys high, with walls of brick and mortar and tiled loofs. Village 
houses have generally mud walls and tiled roofs except in lohhdpur 
near Surat and Eldv near Broach, where arc a few two-storeyed 
horiscs as good as those in Bombay. All have a front veranda, and 
inside of the veranda a large hall filling the whole breadth of the 
house. All have a sepainto coolring room and a sick or lying-in room. 
Poor houses have only one more room or two more at the most. In 
noh houses the number of rooms varies from six to ten according to 
sjmee, means, and requirements. 

Irhe furniture in a rich man's house varies in value from Rs. 2000 to 
Bs, 3000 or even more. It includes sofas chairs tables clocks cabinets 
mirrors pictures carpets and cushions, and in bedrooms bedsteads boxes 
and wardrobes. In a middle class house the furniture, including bed- 
steads a few chairs two or three wooden stools and a few boxes and 
cupboards is worth Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. In a poor house the fni-nitnre 
including one or two bedsteads one or two boxes and one or two 
wooden stools is worth Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. A rich man’s house has silver 
water-vessels, copper and copporbrass cooking and water- vessels, cups 
dishes and trays, and silver and brass goblets, worth altogether Rs. 1000 
to Rs. 3000. In a middle class house the corresponding vessels aie 
worth Rs. 100 to Rs, 500 and Rs. 20 to Bs, 30 in a poor house. 

Though the knowledge of the original object with which they were 
done has passed away, the following Pdxsi observances on the occa- 
sions of building a house and of dig^g a well are valuable exam- 
ples of the widespread belief in the Place Spirit and the fear that 
evil will happen to the builder or digger unless the Place Spirit is 
either pacified or scared. The Freemason's practice of lajdng under 
a foundation-stone grain oil Avine and coins, four of the greatest spirit- 
Boavers, seems like these Parsi observances to be handed dorni from 
times when the Place Spirit was one of the most dreaded of fiends.* 
"When the foundation of a Pdrsi houso is to be laid, at the bottom of 
the first p‘t that is dug a small copper box containing imnch-raian 
literally Five Jewels, is placed, but in practice the box holdsa small piece 
of jewelled metal made of gold and silver mixed with atoms of diamonds 
rubies and pearls. Besides the piece of jewelled metal which costs about 
Es. li, the copper box contains a hetelnutaiid hetel-leaf, turmeric, fresh 
green grass, rcdpowder, coriander seed, and raw sugar. After the 
box is laid in the gtound the sides of the pit are built up and its 
mouth is closed with brick and mortar. Over the mouth of the pit are 
strewn betelnut and betel-loaves dry dates and flowers, a cocownt and 
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> Evidence that grain oil wma and coin arc among the greatest spint-acarers is 
given in the ShoWpur Gazetteer, XX. page 627- 
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an e^g are broken on it, an um •with burning finnkinoenso is'wavoil 
over it, and pieces of tbo broken cocoanut and some raw sugar are 
banded to tlie workmen. At the time of fixing the first door the words 
‘ Help of Ahui'amazd ' arc written in red paint on the door frame, a rupeo 
is nailed at the top of the frame, a garland of flowers and two unhnsked 
ooepanuts are hung fi-om it along with a silk bag containing botclnut 
and leaf, dry dates, turmovio, fresh green grass, redpowder, raw sog.ar, 
and coriander seeds ; an um with burning frankincense is waved near 
the bag j a cocoanut is broken, and the iiieoes together with the raw sugar 
are handed among the workmen. The same ceremony is performed wlien 
the topmost beam or mobk is laid into wliich in addition the well-to-do 
drive a silver nail. AThen the house is finished the front gate is marked 
with turmci'ic and redpowder, garlands of flowers and green loaves 
arc hung on it, in ono of the rooms is set a goblet filled with WTvter 
with a cocoanut marked with turmeric and redpowder in its mouth 
and a garland of flowers over it. Priests arc asked to read pr^-ci's and 
peiform ceremonies cspocialijr in honour of the thivty-tliree "Sazads or 
angels, and friends and relations arc called to a feast. "When a well is 
to be dug, at the centre of the ground marked for the well, flowers are 
strewn, a cocoanut is broken and its water sprinkled on the ground, and 
priests are engaged to recite pra}'ors in honour of Aviin Arduisnr, the 
water-spirit or angol who presides over water, and to perform ceremonies 
in honour of Aspanddnnad, the earth-spirit or angel who presides over 
tbo earth. 

With Pdrsis eating and drinking ate religions dnties, because 
apparently, food and drink help to drive off the evil spirits and visions 
which haunt the fasting and weakly and which it is ono of the pbiof 
objects of the Pitrsi rehgion to keep at a distance.^ Rich and middle 
class Parsis take three meals a day, at morning noon and night. Their 
morning meal or breakfast, ivliich they take between sis and eight, con- 
sists of tea, wheat or rice bread, eggs or minced muttoii,_ and butter. 
Their midday meal or dinner consists of cooked rice, split pulse ddl, 
fish or mutton, xnckles, with especially among old men, a glass of motora 
Bassia latlfolia liquor. Their evening meal or supper, which they take 
betweeu soven.and nine, consists of wheat or rice bread, one to Ihrec or 
more dishes of mutton or fowl cooked with vegetables of different 
kinds, fish, pickles, and moiora spirits or English liquor and wncs, 
followed occasionally by fruit. The jjoor before going to work break 
their fast with cold thick sdilct bread prepared the night before and 
clihds or curds. At noon they have cooked rice with split xnilso or 
curds and jiickles, and in the evening millet bread with some vegetable, 
cooked peas and pulse, and occasionally mutton or fowl. Motora spirits 
are generally taken with the midda}' and evening meals. In sea side 
villages fresh or dried fish forms the principal article of food ; in other 
places dried ilsli, cliiefly dried bumalo Harpodon ncherciis, is used as a 
relish at all meals. Gnjardt Pdrsis generally cat seated on a cloth 
from a oojiper or brass plate on ■which the whole dinner is piled. A few 


> Tlie belief in the Bpirit-ecaring power of food ii slinwn in the Plrsi proverb ‘lie 
^lio turns wasteland into a eom^field senres the evil Ahriindn/ 
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well-to-do feiiulies, in imitation of Bombay Pirsis, use chairs and tables 
and eat ofi china plates. Most oat with &eii‘ fingers. The well-to-do 
use mutton almost every day espedally at tlic evening meal. Tail or 
palm-juice is a favourite drink at almost all meals and especially at 
feasts. Tlie monthly cost of food in a ridi family of six persons is 
ordinarily estimated at Bs. 85, in a middle class family at B.s. 50, and 
in a poor family at Rs. 1 0 to Hs. 20.' 

Feasts or rather large dinners are given on three chief occasions, on 
the fourth day after a death, on marriages, and at the religious national 
festivals called Gahambara, At all public dinners the guests are seated 
in rows on long strips of cloth about half a yard wide^ spread in the 
streets, in long vcran^s, or in public places specially baUt and set apart 
for the purpose. On the ground in &ont of each guest is laid a large 
plantain leaf or plates made of the banian or other leaves callw 
palrdvals. In some cases when feasts are given by the rich, chairs and 
tables in English fashion arc used, 'fhe first course is rice or wheat 
bread, one or two vegetables, meat, fresh fish, and i>icklcs. Mowra 
spirit is handed round to all who wish it. The second courss is rice 
and pulse washed down with iddi palm-juice instead of mowra spirits.® 
Of animal food Pdrsis eat, of quadrupeds, only the flesh of goats and 
sheep. Of birds they generally cat only tho domestic hen, but have 
no rule or feeling against eating other birds. They do not eat the 
cook after it has begun to crow, uecauso from that time the bird is hold 
sacred, tho belief being that its crounng has the effect of driving away 
evil spirits. Pdrsis do not smoke tobacco. 
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Cost. | 

Micicw. 

Covr* 

AXXltta**, 

nicli. 

Uldtlle, 

Poor. 

Rich, 

Middle. 

Poor. 

lUCO ss« 

Sput Puled 
^vheat 

Jowerl 

Halier 

FHhf fresli tnd dried 
Fuel ••• 

Tea 

Suffar s.« 

Motw^ed xs 

ne. 

5 

1 

3 

8 

10 

10 

7 

8 

3 

1 

Ilff. 

G 

8 

6 

6 

G 

w 

1 

Re. 

4 

\ 

••• 

8 

1 

1 

u 

Kllte — .. 

Ueai . . 

BaU e. 

Pickles 

ESTfs 

^ ccoiablos 

Bpieoa 

SirnR 

Sse&me Oil 
tiiqUOr ... 

Rs. 

8 

i' 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

13 

8 

4 

) 

\ 

3 

i 

\ 

1 

X 

0 

Bs. 

1 

1 

\ 

i 

1 

f 

t 

i 

O 


» Tlie cost ot a feast for fifty persons is : Eleo Es, 1 J ; pnlso 8 nunas j wheat IS annas; 
batter Rs. 2] i meat Bs. 4 ; spices 12 annas ; vcgotnldcs Bs. 2 j Icnf'plntcs 8 Bnnns ; 
liquor Its, C ; uiisccllancons Bs. 2 ; cook's wages Bs, 3} ; total Bs. 241 or an nverage of 
about 8 annas a bead. 


n 620-27 
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SECTION r.-DAlLy LIFE. 

Tin: Pai&is of Jjiijaidt boili men and women nie early risers. Tlis 
religious, who make a point ofaociting piayers between three in tie 
moining and dawn at which the Pdisi any begins, Icaae thinr bede 
between tluee and four, and most otheis aic up a ^d while before 
sunrise. All, on lising, standing at the foot of thou bed, loosen their 
saered coid lui/i and incite the iusti prayer.^ When the prayer b 
finished they take some cow’s mine utrang in the palm of the lift 
hand, and nhile leclting a short piayer,® rub it on tlieirfaoo hands 
andfect and aftei wards wash wnth watci the parts rubhed. The deiout 
and those w ho liavo Icisuic bathe at once daily after the uerang prayer. 
The poor bathe once in thieeorfonr days. Every time they take ahath, 
that is before the}' commence to wash the bodv with water, they mb Iho 
urine three times o\ ei their whole person. After washing the body they 
clean the mouth and again lecite the sacred-cord prayer. They aie now 
ready either to lecite further prayers or to take a Jigllt breakfast, and go 
to work or visit friends or the fiie-teroplc At noon they dine, take a 
shoit nap oi go back to work, or, in the case of Icisuioly or round 
people, play chess or cards. Clerks shopkeepers and traders hsTS 
iunoheon sent to them at thrar shop or oilice. Of the well-to-do those 
that stay at home have tea between tluee and fi\e, and in the ciemng 

• In rociting the prajer Hic potitcr nlirojs faces the sun, that is he turns to the east 

10 the moinmg till noon and to the srest fiom noon to sandotrn. After sonset iLa 

reciter cither faces a lamp or the moon if it is simUe. Mio saered thread or ilini 
proior rnns ; . , .i. 

het Ahnrainard ho king, and let Aliriirdn, the wicked holder aloof, bo smitten ano 
broken. Afn} Alirimiin, the OCniB (dot ils), the Dmjns (evil spirits), tho sorccrcre, the 

011 Kikds (wilfully blind) and Karapaa (inlfullj deaf), the opprrssois, tlioctir-doori, 
the Asmqgs (pirvcrtcrs of trotb), the nickcil, tlic enemies, tlio Pons (farics) bo smitten 
and broken. Maj the enoinics Mafllicted. Mn> tho enemies be far off. Abnramazd, 
Lord 1 of Dll sins I rtiient. 

All the otil tlionghts, ovjl words, etd deeds, which I hate thongbt, spoken, done in 
the world, which arc become my nature— nil these sins, thoughts, words, and deeds, 
bodily, spiritual, earthly, heavenly, O l,ord, pardon j I repeat of them with tho three 
words (good thoughts, good epeoeb, good deeds; , . „ , , , . 

Pleased be Ahurimnrd, contempt for Angroman^ ns (baton), Como to my proloction 
O Ahnra 1 1 am a Ifazda^scnion. As a ^lazdajocnian, a follower of )!amtbusti-i, uiU I 
confess mtsolf, as a praisor, as a follower. 1 praise Ibo well thonght sentiment, the 
wcll-BDokcn speech, the well done deed. I praise the JInzdajncnian law which is free 
from doubt which remotes stnfe, which gives harmony, and is truth. Among au 
swt are and all that will be, tho law, that which is of Zarathnstro and AhnramatJ “ 
So matesl the heat, and the highest I beharo that from Aiiuramazd all gifts 
come. Fuch IS tho Mazda} ncninnhw, which I prnuo. bl, 

*Thocow.nnnoor «era«y prayer ^ ; Broken broken be balan. /hnmin and liis 
deeds and works arc vile and Bccnr«cd, Mo} thosi rile and acenrsed drrfs and warM 
DctcT reach or inf nmeo me. The throe and Hurt} AnishaT inds aod Aliiiriroazd the 
giver arc victorioas and holy. 
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S to Iho nmrketj tlie river side, or any otilicr place wlie'o they can moot 
ends and TOSsip. They return homo about seven. Traders shon- 
keepers and clerks stay at their ofBccs or shops till about seven. On 
returning home they wash their face hands and feet, leoite the sacred- 
tlir^d prayer, and sup either at once or after reciting the night prayers, 
beginning with a short prayer hefore the lamp. After supper they play 
chess or cards or chat for an hour or two, or at once go to bed. After 
every call of nature all Pdrsis wash the face hands and feet and recite 
the sacred-thread prayer. In places whein palm liquor is plentiful as 
in Kavsavi and in the villages round Snr.at, iadf orpalm liquor parties 
of men and women are often arranged, those who join them going to 
the palm gardens about three and making mony till after sanset. 

Pdrsi women rise about four, go tlwough the sacred-thread and cow- 
urine prayers, wash, sweep the house and part of the street in front of 
the house, clean the vessels to bo used during the day, bring the daj^s 
supply of freshwater from the well, sprinkle with water the whole 
house, the entrance, and the street in front of tho house and draw lucky 
chalk-marks on and in front of tho thrcriiold.^ In families whioh have 
several women, while some sweep the house and make the chalk-marks, 
others neatly dressed go out to fetch drinking water which is sometimes 
bronght from a distance. , By seven they bave prepared tea and break- 
fast mr the honso, and cooking and other house-work keeps tiiem busy 
till about noon. When tho familj’ is not largo or wlmn there arc more 
tlian one woman, they find^ time, in priestly &tnilieB, to spin wool and 
weave sacred threads® or in lay families to weave cotton tape and 
cloth. After the male members of the family have dined, tho 
women dine, dean the dishes, rest or bathe, and siiin or weave till about 
three. At three the hoaso is again swept and cleaned and sprinkled 
with water, and about five those who did not bring water in the morning 
go to fetch it. On returning home they light the lamps and carry over 
the whole house a small metal um of burning frankincense, and, 
especially on new-raoon day, hang garlands of aweot flowers round the 
lamp. They next hako the bread and make ready the other avtides 
which have to be cooked for supper. They sup when the men have done, 
clean the ^shes, look after the children, sec that all in the house is right, 
and go to bed. In rich families whoro servants are employed women 
do not fetch water or clean dishes. They pass their leisure in sewing, 
chatting, reading, and visiting. 

When about five years old Pdrsi boys are sent to primary schools kept 
ly Pdxst priests or Hindu masters. The Pdrsi priests teach their 
pupils the Gajardti alphabet and tho portions of the Zend Avesta, 


r Tho challc-inarka oro not different from those made by Hindns. They ore nendo 
of any srhito powder, cluilk being adopted ni being convenient. In most familiM 
tho lucky or spirit-scaring power of those patterns is forgotten. The common bolict 
is that any fignro, lino, or cuiro that is graceful or cntchw tho fnnoy_ mny be intro- 
duced. Tlioso maria nro made on holy days and other festive and joyona occasions. 
Bomo housc-ffl others mnko those marks daily except when in mourning. 

» Tho wool which I’ilral svomcn spin generally eomes from K4thi.tirtr. Ordinary wool 
foils nt Ro. 1 to Ils, C tho pound, ond the boat quality nt Bs. 6 to Bs. 12. U omen of 
priestly fomilie* earn a> much as Bs. 10 to Be. 2S a month by weaving sacred throadt. 
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which a child should know by heart for the eacred-thread ceremony 
which takes place when the child is between seven and nine. About 
seven a boy goes to the public school to learn Gujarati and English. 1£ 
he is the sou of a priest, the boy continues to attend the priest’s school 
both morning and evening to leam the portions of the Zend Avesta re- 
quired for the ITerhad or ordination* ceremony, the rest of tho day being 
devoted to secular education in the ordinary schools. Tlie boy becomes 
an under-priest or Herbad at twelve or sometimes later. By tins timo 
he has gained a fair Icnowledge of Gujardti, arithmetic, and geography, 
and is able to read a little English. He is then taken from tho public 
school and placed almost wholly under a priest from whom he learns tho 
portions of the Zend Avesta required for the Maratal ceremony by 
passing which an under-priest or Uorbad becomes a full priest or Mobed. 
The compulsory education of Pfirsi children in tire Zend Avesta extends 
only to the portion required for the sacred-thread ceremony. Except 
for the sons of prtests who mean to enter tho priesthood any further 
toowledge of the Zend Avesta is optional. All that a layman roqrtires 
is to be able to recite or to read fluently from books priirted in Gujarati 
diameter the portion of the Zend Avesta used in daily prayers. A Pilrsi 
girl when about six years old is sent to tho mrls’ school where she is 
taught the Gujar-dti alphabet, the portions of^e Zend Avesta required 
for tho sacred-thread ceremony, and sometimes if she belongs to the 
priestly class to ^in wool. After the thread ceremony, till she is about 
ten years old, a girl generally continues to attend school from ten to five. 
She attends school to a later age if her parents desire her to pursue liighor 
studies. During tho rest of the day she helps her mother in house-’work. 
She is generally married between five and twelve and till she comes of 
ago she goes to her father-in-law’s house oceasionally and on holidays. 
After she comes of age she is a member of her father-in-law’s family and 
occasionally visits her pai-ents’ honse. Marriages at a more advanced ago 
are becoming less uncommon. 


* DclnUs of tho Hcrhad oi onUmtion ocrvico and tho maratab cciciQony arc given 
under Priests (eco Below pages 222 to 2CG). 
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SECTION V1.-REI.IGION. 


The rc'.if»5on of tl«p IMr-is is known ns Iho ^Tasdnyacninn religion, 
Jfarda moaning Onmi-oicnl 1110 name of tlic Almiglityl Thus Ahiirn- 
lavA means the AllUnowing i/ord. In his confeSMon of faith the 
I’drsi tli-clatvs: I nm a MnrAarnenian. n Mazdaynciiian through Zam- 
thu.<>tra tltal is Zoriasfer the I’rojthcl, who iiccortling to one account 
livo-l aliout li.c'.lOtlUnnd necimling to other nocotinis even earlier. 'Jlic 
life of Zoro.T5!er is t-tirruntulcd nnil oven-hadowed hy tho miraculous. 
I(i> nas horn nt ftao in ^to•Iia and flotirii-ltcil in Ikaktria. 'Flic sacred 
lo-l:*- of the Zoro.T‘-tri.iiis are known ns the Zend Avesta, litcmlly the 
tr.ni.‘-!.atiiin of the Avp'tn or Mcri-d tc'cts.* According to tnulition in 
ZoOMi-ior’s lime tlitre looks imdudwl twcnly-one ttwhn or parts.® Of 


Section 71. 
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Jhol-t, 


• .t<Ti**!!p,- t'J I*r. tin- l*rnjsr Im-anlite nf llw nnol Zi'nil nr Esmt !< rniH" 

t-faUirj cf Hial I> llm »r.in*1iilli>a of tlio anrirnl U\l< *rlii>*o f'S'oini.iii itamo 

*<a« A»r»u of .\eii{A tWr-.*. r;rvin!'» Zrn't Airen, 1. )), Tlinn rtrirtly tho 
tw;oi V.V of tl-n »*ir!fii Intt* i* .\vi«tA Ztml t* n« hni;Mn).t<. tint tin- wont, mnnliic 
thn IVJiVtl IsoKtt’KC. tn whlrli tlio oripnol ti*\U wiro I'aiilniiiitl 
trv iloriT.ir llir |>.-nul (A.l>. 22i* to C*!) ntipii the Z<>mt«trinu writinpi 

*. tv-ci '.1* i-tel «f,-t coir jt?li <1. .\f!< T Urti 'onsli (a.i>. TIO) rnnru<1»n »nwr. The arii;tnM 
ti''*t5*.; ifthc wont ZcM ««• f< f^jottoninnit /{••ml Btnl IVhlitl Ivlnir iiiiilir»tu«t to Iw 
«I,.-r»eir»«'f twol»"po*cv«,55rii.l on. nojillMl lo thnUajoncfol i)if oriyiiitl loit* «ml 
IVt.Vtl t*» t'ln lAiitriASP of t)H-Sn«*.fi!t«H'nri'«t. tW.niytnnl My»! Till* (••.nfinlon 
»•.! nw' nnn t.Tntnc too anl»ir»a1 to K' ciirn-rt«il i to nViM It lii Mimo 

**r;T>o, J «j'ji{y llir ft rei E> t«t to the owient Inntnjap* nn<l /.uni to the IVJiVrl 

'^Ti.n'l'in’ci ar<l roiiS/ntA nf the «r!rln»t Vuiity-onn pirtA or niitU of tlic Zend 

. .o . •• >1 

ll) f‘r yuKf 0 frww tlw* Kf***f* pRiur nr w>r»li*i>, compnwl 

V cl.il trr4, Ihr pnlfc nw\ tirtrplil|» of Uii^vosnff/# or niiprUr 

Jr/y'r»tnP5in;.«,«ti'r!!t MlW/lrfon^m Hut »• to briiiR inrit to help their fi-llow- 

(3) fVfo'iM twcutj-two clnplnr* trmtlnR of atntlninrc, iit'ty, religion, nnd 

U.c of * fc. • 1 .» 4 i • 

f4i rontitnlnp nn rKj»1antUon of tciikiooii imljcw, liio 

»4/r» B<id emnir.Ai.-1.nr5it« of «l..l »Tid the oWtlmn- of Wen, li.nv to i-pipf hfll imd piln 

lUrty-tnochAlderii, foiitninlnRllii'knowliAlp of Oih world nndUir nt»l, 
II n fotorr lif'-, thn rhnrartT of thr of the iirxl world, tlm revi'lilloni Of fi®*' '=™' 

r/rnlt'K leavrn, rtttb, waOr, Irfo/, fln’, won, iind lva*t*, tho r»-«HrMlIoii of tlio ili-.nd mid 

the trttiln-c of th" /■Alniwr nr wny to In-Attn. ,„„.t»i<yl into 

A’difor, lliirtt-riTo rlniilor«.iifn»tmnomy,pofv;wpb>,nn'ln»lrolo(p,tran«lntccl into 

Artloo nr.d'-rtlio liAmr ylfta! mid liiowii to tho IVr»Iaii« ba 7 rtiiylmii:yij». i -r ii « 
<7 /SoLV;, twenty. two rhA,.t. r., tnwUnp «r U* W ««d b.«! S 

towBtil to lo- n oj-a! til tho noil world for kt< jnne the bIx (>8liBtiiWrii or giilln nngA Biid o 
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thrae ancient writings there remain little more than frainnDnts. In ‘ 
addihon to these fi'agmcnts, tlio sacred books of the present Mtsis 
include more modem (200 to 500) commentaries explanations and 
essays.* The language of the early fragments is known as Zend and 
that of tlie commentaries as Pehlovi.* Pew Pdrsis arc able to read 
or understand either the original Zend tests or tlie Pehlovi commentnrira. 
'In addition to the Zend tests and the Pehlevi commentaries the Pdrsis 
have a collection of writings in Persian called rauoyels meaning custom? 
wliidi are accepted as autbontativc. Tlic&o are the result of refcronccs 
hy Indian Pdrsis to Persian Zoroastrians on doubtful points chiefly of 
ritual when in the fifteenth centurj’’ a fondness for tlioir religion was 
ravived among the Pdreis.* 

The leading beliefs which ns a Zoroastrian the ordinniy Pdrei holds, 
arc the existence of one God, Ahuramazd, the creator of the universe, 
the giver of good, the hearer and answerer of prayer. Nest tO' 
' Ahuramazd the name most familiar to a Pdrsi is that of Ahrimdn, 
Angromanyus, or Satan, to whom ho traces every evil and misfortune 
that happens to him, and every evil thought and evil pcission that 
rises in his mind. He thinks of Ahuramazd and Ahrimdn as hostilo 
powers and in his prayers ho often repeats the words 'I praise 
and honour Ahuramazd ; I smite Angromanyus.* Ho believes that 
every man has an immortal soul 'wliich after death passes either 
to a place of reward behesM or of punishmont dumb. The 


(11) Vittaahp ITmlt, sixty cbnptm, of which after the time of Alexaniler only (enweto 
loft, treating of the reign of king Qastasp, bis conversion to Zoroaster’s roligiou, ami its 
piopagstipn hy him thronghoat the world. Of this part eight chnptom rcuinin. 

(12) Chidmht, twenty-two chapters, was divided into six parts ; first on the iiatnre 
of the Dlrino ^ng, the Zoroastrian tkith, ond the duties enjoined by it ; Scceiid on the 
ohcdicnoc dno to Uio king ; Third on tho roward for good actions in the nozt world and how 
to ho saved from hell; Fonrth on the structnro of tho world, agriculture, and botany 
Fifth on tho four classes in a nation, rulers wareors husbandracn and craftsmen; the 
contents of tho Sixth are not recorded. 

(13) Fepdonf, sixty chapters, on ths miracles of Zoroaster and on the Galiambars or 
gsthexings* 

(14) Jarathi, twenty-two chapters^ treating medically of birilis and deaths and why 
somo arc bom rich and others poor. 

(16) Baghan Tenh, sovcntcon chapters, containing tho praise of God, of angels, and of 
good aiiger-likc men. 

(10] Nay&nm, dfty-fonr chapters, with a code of lan-s stating wliat is alloited and 
what foriddden. 

(17) Bvaparum, sixty-four chapters, on pnnishment for sms, and knowledge of what 
is lawful and what is nnla^vfnl, 

(18) itoicifsriyrf, sixty-five chapters, on marriage Iietwccn near relatives called Haelco- 
^*'(19) fftuMntm, fifty-two chopters, tneiting of the civil ond criminal laws, of tho 

honndaricsof thocooutty,ondof thercsBm>otion, 

(”01 VandiMd, twenty-two chapters, on the removal of nil nnclcanllncss, tho neglect of 
mi. Tills is the only nuti that has name down entire. 

"(21) 2za(fot/i(, thirty cliaptcrs, on tho wonders of creation. Of this throe chapters 

nf tho nortions preserved and coUeeted nro Ynshna (Ircshnc), Visp.v 
™L?W.snS* TSrf4 ^ Vistasp Nosks, Afringan, Viaylsh, 

SiKr m1LuSe%^ments.^d^^^^^^^^ days) or calendar. 

to A.B. 1619 ond nnmhcr twenty-two Irttcis. See page 189 note 3. 
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reward or punishment of the soul depends on its conduct during life. 
At the same time the due performance by its friends of certain rites 
helps the soul of the dead to reach the abode of happiness. He believes 
in good angels, who carry out the wishes of God and who watch over 
fire water and earth. He venerates fire and water and the sun moon 
and stars which Ahuramazd has made. He' believes in evil spirits who 
are in leagpie with and obey Ahrimdn. He believes in Zoroaster or Zara- 
thustra as the Prophet who brought the true, religion from Ahuramazd. 
He believes that when the world becomes overburdened with evil, Soshios, 
the son of Zarathustra^ will he horn and will destroy evil, purify fte world, 
and make the Mazdayacnian religion supreme. He cmis his religion 
Mazdiaahni din or Mazdiaehni Zarihosti din, that is the religion of 
Mazda the Allknorring, or the religion of Mazda through Zarthost. 
His code of morals is contained in two sets of three words, the one set 
Snmaia, iukkta, hworaata, Holy mind holy speech holy deeds to be 
praised and pincrised, pleasing to Grod, the path to heaven ; the other 
set, Suehmata, dvzukhta, duzuvnreta. Evil mind evil speech evil deeds, 
to he blamed and shunned, hateful to God, the path to hell. 

Fire is the chief object of Pdrsi veneration and the Fire Temple is 
the public place of Parsi worship. GujaKSt fire temples in outwairi 
appearance do not differ from the better class of Piirsi dwellings. 
Inside they include an outer and -an inner hall. In the centre of the 
inner hall is a small domed room, and in the centre of the room on a 
solid stone stool stands an urn of copper-brass or of silver in which 
bums the saered fire fed with sandal and other commoner woods. 
Sacred fii'es are of three orders} the household fire called the Atesh 
Dddghdn or Proper-place Fire the Aderan, literally Fires, the pliunl of 
Atesh Fire, because it is composed of several kinds of fire ; and the Atesh 
Heheram, the fire of Heherdm, the angel of success, which is composed of 
sixteen kinds of fire. Atesh Hadghan is the hearth fire which a Pdrsi 
never allows to die out. If he changes his place of residence in the 
same town or village he carries his fire with him to liis new abode. 
If he goes beyond the town or village he gives his fire to his neighbours 
or relations who mis it with their own fire. Besides in houses the 
Atesh Dddghdn or Proper-place Fire is kept in a fire temple known 
as the Agidri or Fire-place,® and also called Daremeher, that is in 
modern Persian the Gate of Mercy. This fire temple is set apart for 
rites for the souls of the dead. The A derdn, a fire of greater sacredness, 
is a plural word, because it is made of fire taken from the house of a 
member of each of the four classes of the old Persian community, of an 
Athornan or priest, of a Bathestar or warrior,of a Vasteriox or husband- 
man, and of a Hutox or craftsman.® Bach of these four fires is thrice 
purified by holding sandalwood chips over it in an iron sieve, this 
second flame amilarly creating a third, and the third a fourth flame. 
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t JJddglidn is the Pchlcvi dditio Bt and the Zeni gain a place. 

• From the SSanskrit agni fire and dri place. 

a Only the first description of fire is at present procured &om the house of a Fdrsl 
Athornan. The remaining three kinds of fire are now obtained from members of 
other communities, as no division of the Ptirsis corresponding to the classes in Persia 
exists at present. 
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At eacli step in the process sacred texts arc recited, Oo the next dav " 

nlT tocher in one ura with ceilam 

ntes and ceremonies. On the third day the fire is installed. Tin 
the community flock to the fire temple to take part in 
the ooxemon^ of installation, that is of placing the sacred ire on the 
stone stool in tlio contro of the vaulted room wliich too has in the 
meantime been purified for the rceeption of the sacred firt A 
procession is formed headed by priests armed with swoid and dmms. 
Alter the wca^n-bearing priests come two priests holding the sacred 
lirc-urn and oUicrs cariy-ing a sOver canopy over it. Behind theum 
walks the high priest, other priests, and laymen, who solemnly cany 
the nre from one part of the building to anotlier and finally enthrone 
it on a marble or stone stool in the sacred room, and amid nrayw 
followed by feasting and rejoicing declare it ready to receuc the 
homage of worsliiiipors. In one comer of the room from n bright chain 
hangs a brass bell which the priest rings at each watch or when 
lie jierfornis a ceremony near the fire. 


The Atesli Behrdm, that is the fire of the Angel of Sncecss, is 
worshippal in four temples in Gujardt of which two ore in Smat and 
one each in IJdwara and Navsdri. The difficulty of collecting and 
liurifying the tires is tlie reason Why so few temples have the BolirSm 
fires. Sixteen different fires are reqiiiied and each of these has to bs 
purified by igniting sandalwood chips held over it th'vty to a hundred 
and forty-four times wbilo priests redte prayers. Of the sixteen fires, 
the fire from striking flint or from nibbing wood has to bo yurifiod 
144 times and umt^ with the fire from a ParsPs bonso which is to bo 
flrat purified foi-ty times, and all these tliree fires thus mode into one, 
fire from the burning pyre of a dead, body in addition to a special 
cleansing lias to be purified mnoty-one times, ^ fire from lightniDg 
ninety times, fire from a dyer’s furnace eighty times, fire from a 
brick-kiln seventy-five times, from a poblic bath seventy times, from 
apotteris kiln, from a blaoksmith's furnace, from an armourer's, from 
a Laker's, and from a distillery or an idol temple sixty-one times, from 
a goldsmith's sixty times, from a mint fifty-five times, from an 
ascetic's or a coppersmith's fire-place fifty times, from a camp or 
resting-place thirtj'-fivc times, and from a cattle-shed thirty times. 
The sixteen fires are iiurified in the following order, (1) faurning- 
‘ground fire, (2) dyer’s, (3) public bath, (4) potter's, (5) briokmnker's, 
(6) ascetic's or coppersmith's, (7) goldsmith's, (8) mint, (D) black- 
smith's, (10) armourer's, (11) bakers, (12) distillery or idol tmnpio, 
(13) rest-place or camp, (14) cattle-shed (15) flame caused by 
lightning, and' (1<5) Pdrsi house and flint and dry wood. As each 
fire is purified it is brought into the firo temple and with prayers 


» The watch or ireU the first oi which begins nt Oawn is one-fifth part of the 
twenty-fonr hours. The five watches nre : ififoanjM from ilawnte noon, Tfanit/m- 
from noon to throe, Ojiramngth from throe to sunset, Etaaruthemoth from 
sSe to SStVand W rohlnight to dawn The rcIig.ons arc 

oJljoined to^er praters at cad; watch ; praycts offerod m tUo fifth or midnlsht to 
dnArn watch are the most efficacious, s. aitij. • 

s Darning gronnd fire is specially cleansed hy mthing it set alight a number of 

legs of sandalw^. 
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placed in an urn. On tlie first of the five Gatha or Hymn Days, 
which are the five extra days at the end of the year, the sixteen fires 
are taken out of the sixteen urns and in the order in which they wore 
purified are placed in the one urn which is to hold the BehrAm fire. 
During the thirty days of. the first following month daily prayers are 
chanted over the urn witli the fires. At the end of the thirty days the 
united fires liave become a BehrAm fire. When the fire is ready the 
vaulted central fire room is purified, and on some lucky day, generally 
a day sacred to fire, with a procession of priests holding i«!tpAa and 
swoifis, the urn with the sacred fire under a silver canopy is brought 
m procession and set on a stool in the second room. A sword and two 
maces are hung on the walls, and at each corner of the room from a 
bright chain hangs a brass bell which the priest rings at each watch 
or geh when he performs a ceremony near the fire.* jAjnid prayers 
followed by feasting and rejoicing the Behram fire is declared ready to 
be worshipped. 

Religious Parsis visit the fire temple almost doily, and on four days 
in cadi month, the 3rd 9 th 17 th and 20th, which are sacred to fire, 
almost all Pdrsis go and offer prayers. Men and women come to the 
same part of the temple and worship the fire in the same way. On 
reaching the fire temple the worslupper washes his face hands and 
feet and recites the husti or sacred-coi'd prayer. Tlien carrying a piece 
of sandalwood and some money for the ofidciating priest, ho passes 
through the outer hall. On entering the inner hall on which a carpet 
is spread ho takes off hie shoes and goes to the threshold of the central 
fire room, kneels, and again standing begins to recite prayers. Tho 
worshipper is not allowed to pass the threshold of the fire room ; the 
priest alone is allowed to enter. Soon after the worshipper reaches tho 
threshold one of tlie priests brings tho worshipper ashes from the um 
in a silver or copper-brass ladle. The worshipper takes a pinch of the 
ashes and applies them to his forehead and ej^elashes and hands the 
priest the money and sandalwood. When his prayers are over the 
worshipper walks backwards to whore he left his shoes and goes home,^ 

Besides fire tho objects of Zoroastrian veneration include six 
AmsliaupdniU tliat is the Immortal Rnrtherers and twenty-three 
Yazads * or WorshipMs. Ahuiamazd ordered his name to be included 
among tlie Amshaspinds, on which account in the BArsi scriptures 
they are known as Ea/ia Amthnspania, that is the Seven A mshfejandn 
The Holy Furthorors and the Worshipfuls are believed to preside over 
different objects and parts of the universe. Seven of the thirty days 
of each month are named after Ahuramazd and the six Immortal 
Furtherers, the remaining twenty days after the first twenty Yazads or 
Worshipfuls, and tho names of the eighth fifteenth and twenty-third 
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1 At each watch, besiacs ringing tho hell, tho priest Cleons the room, washes the 
footstool, arranges the clndors, and puts fresh ssudal or other wood on the fire, all the 

wSSyBMi u.mu mnVbj rf .rowliip. In pi* Int*, P.Ilwl miUD„ th. 
name gazdan derived from ' yaiid ' is applied to the Alnnglity. 

jj 620—28 
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days ai;e dcnved from the names of the nintli sktceutli and Ucnlv 

iourthdays. Similarly seven of the twelve months of theytatal 
named after Ahuramazd and the Immortal Pnrtherers, and the 
remaining five after five of the ■Worshipfuls. The dav of the month ’ 
that tors the same name as the month is a holiday, bn the nameJay 
of month the high priest, priests, and lending men meet in tha 
nan ot the fire temple. They sit on a carpet wth trays of fruit and 
llowers before them and with a small fire-urn which one of the priests 
i^ds witli sandal and frankincense, and recite hymns of praise aud 
tlmnkEgi^^^g in honour of the guardian angel of the month, IVlicn the 
prayers are over the fruit is hpded round and all present are bound 
to taste it. This rite, which is kq^t by well-to-do families in their 
noiiECs as u’eU as in the fire temple on behalf of the community as a 
whole, is called J asan that is feast. Among the twelve month-name 
days seven are especially popular and important. The firet of ibeso 
called All Souls Feast or Farvardin-Jasan &lls on Parvardin the I9tli 
day of Parvardin the firet month of thePdrsi year. This feast or 
is performed in honour of the Froiars or FravasAi's, who arc supposed 
by some to be the souls of the dead, and others to he beings akin to 
guardian spirits. As a guardian angel each Frohar receives charge of 
a human soul whether alive or unborn. To the All Souls Feast all 
guardian angels are called and honour is paid to them. 

On All Souls Day Parris go to the Towers of Silence, offer prayers 
for dead relarions and friends and in tlio large yard round the Towers 
different families, especially families who have lost a relation during the 
3 'ear, spread carpets and hold private jasana. A similar ceremony with 
the same object and also called Farmrdin Jasan or All Souls Feast is 
performed on Parvardin the 19th day of Adar the ninth month. The 
third in importance of the monthly feasts is the Mcher or Meherangan 
Jasan or Sun Feast which falls on Mehor the 16th day of Mchcr'the 
seventh month. It is especially populai- in Persia where at one time 
hfeher or JVIithra, the sun or snn-angcl, was hold in high veneration. 
Some of the most memorable events in ancient Persian history, the 
victory of Faredun over Zohak and the victory of Kaikhoshrn over 
Afrasiab, are believed to have token place on the Sun Feast Day. The 
foui'tii great monthly feast is the Water Spirit Feast called y/vai» 
Arduisur Jasan. This feast which foils on Avan the 10th day of 
A the eighth month, is held in honour of the Water Spirit or the 
angel who prerides over water. On this day Parsis go to the sea-shore 
or to a river-bank and pray to the Water Angel, Many throw into 
the sea or river cocoanuts sugar and flowers. Some P/irsis, especially 


> The names of the tWity, dare of the month nre-; 


2 Bahmaa. 

8 Ardibeheibt, 

4 ShnrlTtkT. 

6 Aspandad, 

C Khutdad, 

7 Amardad* 

8 lX*p*Adar. 

0 Adar« 

10 Aran cr Alun. 


32 Alobor or Mab. 82 GoYad* 
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" 'fwm^Dafwin, and Earw fompitttd the ortcr of Va-Ad». 

The names of the fcwcJro months are : 1 ramnhn; 8 ^Td{beb^ht} 8 Khntdad 1 4 Tir; 5 AmanUd j 
8 SbariTftT j 7 Meher; 8 AVaa j 0 Adar, 10 I^b (Ahttrataard) « 11 Babman; 18 A^joadanoad. 
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those who liaro made a vow to do so if their aSairs prosper, make 
sweet-cakes called pallia and send part of the jpollis to friends and 
throw some into the water cither of the sea or of a river. This ceremony 
is performed by women. The fifth in importance of the monthly 
feasts is the Fire Feast Adar Jaaon, wh'cli falls on ^dar the 9th day 
of A'dar the ninth month. On this day almost all Fdrsis go to tho fire 
temple rnth offerings of sandalwood and pmy before the fire. The rich 
and well-to-do distribute money in charity to priests and to poor Pdinis 
who gather in tho temple. The sixth or Animal Feast called Bahman 
tTasnu after Dahman the animal guardian, falls on Bahman the 2nd day 
of Bahman the eleventh mouth. During the whole month of Balunan 
all try to show kindness to animals, feeding sti'cct dogs with milk and 
cattle with grass. The devout abstain from animal food during the 
whole month, and tho others on at least tho second twelfth fourteenth 
and twent 3 *-lirst days, which are sacred to Bahman. The seventh 
feast, tho J'larllt Feast or Aspandnd Jatan, falls on Aspanddd the 
hlh day of jlspanddd the twelfth month. On this day every family 
brings from the priest, generally their family priest, dry sand which 
the priest has purified by pronouncing certain praj'crs over it, and a 
piece of paper on which a Pehlevi text is writtOT.^ The sand is 
sprinkled in everj’ corner of the house, and the paper is fixed on tho 
main entrance door. Tho Pehlevi text on the paper runs s • By tte 
name of tho Creator Almniinar.ili on tho day Aspanddd of tho month As^ndad, ! 



Tfilor star, of tho Satoves star, of tho Vanant star, and of tho Ilaplairmff star. 

The five remaining Jasans are ; 

ArdibekerhtJasan, which laUa on Ardihphralit thothmidayof Arf.hel.csht 
the scooiitl month, is in honour of Arfibehesht Amshaspind who presidoB 
overfiro. Many go to tho fire temples on this day. 

Kliordad ./(Man, which falls on Ivhorfnd the sixth day of Khoidad tho third 
month, is in honour of Khordnd Araahnspind who presides oyer water. 

AmarJad Jamn, wl.icli falls on Amarfiid the seventh day of Amardad the fifth 
month, is in honour of Amardad Amslinspind 

Shnrivar which falls on Shnnw the fourth ^*7 of Shanvar tho sixth 

month, is in honour of Shnriviir Amshasp&ud who prendcs over metals ivnd 

" D°h l/oian! wfdch'fnlls on Alinramnrf Joz tho firat day nnd 
fiftccntli and twenty-third days of Doh the tenth mouth, is hoiio 
Ahttminnzd tho Creator. „ . i i / 

Besides the monthly or feasts other festivals called GahamWrs, 
literally Be.ison-fcasts, aro held in great yimcration 
These feasts which are commonly cmlod Gahambdrs on^na y 
tho Bcasons, They aro hold six times a year, each ^ ' 

when tho whole community meet on terns rf Sed 

and thanks nnd join in a common fc.ast. The first G^mMr named 
Medhzarom or mid-snring, lasts 

Ardibchesht tho second m onth, when according to tradition heaven was 

1 2V/A/ar is tlio sUr Sirias. As a or 
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created. The second Gahambfir named Medioshem or niid^summci, lasts 
from Uie 11th to the I5th of Tir the fourth mouth, when according to 
tradition vroter was created. The tliird Gnhnmhar ndmed JPelcshem ar 
the in-gathering, lasts from the 26th to the 30th of Shavivav the tixlh 
month, when according to tradition the earth was cieated. The fourth 
Gahamhdr named Yamreni or summer's farewell, lasts from the 26th 
to the 20tli of Mcher tho seventh month, when aceoiding to tiaditMn 
trees were created. The fifth Gahambnr named Meduirom or mid- 
winter, lasts from the I6tli to tho 20th of Dch the tenth mouth, when 
according to tradition animals were created. The sixth GahainWr' 
named Ilamaspeihmcdem or wintei‘’s farewell, falls during the last five 
days of the yesir, %vhen according to tradition man was cre-nted. The 
fire days of this sixth Galiamhdr are in addition to the twelve months, 
each of which has thirty days, and complete a j'ear of 365 days. Unlike 
other days these fire additional days are not named after the Holy 
Immortals or tho Worehipfiils, hut after the names of tho five galkU 
or hymns, which are attribnt^ to Zoroaster himself and arc the most 
sacred of Zoroastriau writings. From being named after the hymns, 
these five days have come to bo cfillcd Gdthds, the first day being Diimtu 
after the first hymn, tlic second Vttvai after the second hymn, 
tho third Spentomad after the thiid hymn, tlie fouiili Ytihuklitholhra 
after tho fourth hymn, and the fifth Vehcstunat after the liflJi hymn. 
Those five extra hymn days together with tho Inst fire d.a)’6 or 
Aspandad the lost montli, or ten ^ys in all, are^ held sacral for tho 
Muktad (Mukt-dtmjt=roleasedsonl) orcoremonyin honour of the dew. 
In Gujaidt the Wnktad Iwlidays gcncrnlly last eighteen days, tlio u^t 
eeven days of tho first month of tho new year being added to the 
regular ten days. To hold tho Mukta<l, in each house, in a neat nnit 
clean place is raised a brick and mortar platform or an -iron or brass 
stand. On the stand aro ai'rangcd piles of brass or silver or glass 
vessels filled wilh water. Fruit is set near them and flowers are 
laid on and near them. Close to the plirtform a lamp burns piglit and 
day and at night many lamjjs arc lighted ; sandalwood and incense arc 
Lm ned in an urn ; rich food is cooked and placed near the platforms, 
and ccrcnionios aio iierformcd in honour of ancestors and dt^l 
relations, whoso souls aro bolieved to visit tlie -homes of tlicir family 
during these days. The last of tlie five hymn days w.io formerly 
called Pateti or Day of Ponitenoo, and tho first d.iy cf_ the now year 
'Naoroz' or New Year Day, By some misunderstanding the names 
have been rovorsod, and the last d.ay is now colled N^ooroz and the now 
day Pdteti, 

Besides the month-name daj's or Jas.vns, tlio Eeason-fe,asts or 
GahamWrSj and the five Hymn d.ays, the Parsis keep seven leading 
lugh days. The first of these is ‘Naoroz tho New Day, commonly 
known as Pateti, a day of universal rejoicing. It is Hormazd the 
first day of Farvardin tho first month. On this day Pdrsis both men 
and women rise earlier than nsual, Iwitlio, put on their best clothes, 
and deck their children witli ornaments. After offenng prayers 
of repentance in their houses, they go to tho firo-tomplo wiUi 
offerings of sandalwood. Id Hid sli^ets and in Hio * • 

give alms to the poor. In the fire- temple they offer thoir prayers 
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before ^le raraed fire and tlien go visiting friends and relations 
the hosts offering the guests the choicest wines fruits and sweets. 
When tAvo Pnrsi males meet they perform the joining of hands 
Htmajor and Avliile tlieir hands aio interlocked bless one another 
in the words “ Let ns give our strength to purity. May God guard 
you. hlay you live long and happily.^* After the visits are over they 
spend the rest of the day in feasting with their families or in 
attending garden parties. The second high day falls on Ardibehesht 
the third day of I’arvavdin the first month or two daj's after the New 
Da}'. On this day the liapilhavan or midday ceremony is performed 
in the fiic temple. This originally marked the beginning of summer 
hut by negleeting to add nn extra day in leap year, the Jlapithavan 
instead of in summer falls in September. The third high day is 
three days later the sixth day of the first month. It is called 
Khoiddd Sdl and is helieved to he the anniversary of the birthday of 
Zoroaster. It is kept with as mneh pomp and rejoicing as Pdtoti or 
Penitence Day noiv New Year’s Day. The fonrth liigh day the 
Amcrddd Sal falls the next day after the Khorddd Sdl on the last of 
the Muktdd days. Holiday-makers keep it as a feast in continuation 
of the Khordad Sdl. The fifth high day Jamslicdi Nanroi or Jamshed’s 
Ngav Day falls on the 2l6t of March when the sun enters Aries. This 
day is believed to have been fixed as the New Year’s Day by Jamshed 
the third king of tlie Peshdddian dy^ast}^ It is kept with great honour 
by Pdrsis, whoso learned men hold that in early times the Pdrsis 
began and ought now to begin their new year from this day. The 
failuic to keep to the old day, is helieved to ho due to the neglect of 
leap year. The sixth high day is Zartbostno Diso which mils on 
Khorslicd the 11th day of Dcli the tenth month and is held sacred 
ns the anniversary of Zoroaster’s death. The seventh high day 
Mahrespnnd Jamil falls on Mahrospand tlie 29th day of Aspanddd 
the twelfth month. This is called ifin bche Mazdidsni Jasav, that is 
the feast of Uie holy Mazdyaenian religion, because it is believed that 
on this day Zoroaster proclaimed his religion in the court of king 
Gustdsp. As among Pdrsis eating and drinlting are considered reli- 
gious acts and fasting and penance are forbidden, all holidays are spent 
in feasting, rejoicing, and prayer. 

Besides the leading rites and ceremonies and the keeping of fe^t 
days the Pdrsis have many minor practices and observances to whidi 
more or less of a religious sanction is supposed to attach. A Pdrsi 
must alw-ays keep his head and feet covered, he must never be without 
the sacred sliirt and cord, must never smoke, must wash his hands if 
he ever puts his fingers in his mouth, ifhe eats from the same dish with 
two or tiiroe others ho must not lot his fingers touch his month but 
llino- the morsel into his mouth j similarly in drinking if the lips tench 
the*nm of the goblet the goblet should he Avashed before it is again used. 
Ho must return thanks to God before every meal and - keep silence 
Avhile ho is eating.^ After shaving his head a Pdrsi should bathe 
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1 Tlie rare! prayer lieforo meals Is : In the Karae of Goil, tho^nnUful, tlio Giver, the 
I,ovb!g,U?c l?ul« Alluramuza. Hero I praise Aboramazd who ba. created cattle, 
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before touching anyUiing. Similarlj' on leaving hie bed, before be can 
touch or do anything, a Pjirei is required to perform the smaller ablu- 
tion, that is to wash his face hands and feet, and to perform the larger 
ablution, that is to bathe his whole person if ho has had impure dreams 
or lias^ cohabited. In practice, though they know tlioy are laid domi 
in their religion, Pdrsis neglect many of these rules. Pdrsis are verj' 
careful regai'ding the ceremonial uncloauness of a woman in her 
periods. During her impurity a woman is not allowed to touch any 
person or thing. She has to sit apart on an iron bed placed in a 
corner of the house, her food is served to her from a distance, and all 
clothes which she has worn during her period must be washed before 
they can be again used. After sneezing or yawning old Pdrsis 
generally say Broken be Ahrimdn, apparently believing that the spasm 
of breath in sneezing or in yawning is the work of an evil spirit. 
When a tooth is drawn or when the nails or hair are cut, texts should 
bo said over them and they should he buried four inches under ground. 
Temple priests are careful to observe this practice. The cock is Iicld 
saerra and is never killed or eaten after it has begun to crow.* When 
a cock or a parrot dies the body is wrapped in a sacred sliirt zaira, a 
sacred thread kusli is wound round him, and he is carefully buried. 

Village Pdrsis conform to many early practices . which they share 
with Hindus and Alusalmans. They make offeiings at the hiimiug 
pile of the Iloli, offer vows and sacrifice goats and fowls to the 
small-pox goddess, and a few carry oil to Ilanumdn the Hindu 
village guai'dian. Some offer vows and make presents to the Moliar- 
ram shrines or tahuts and at the tombs of hlnsalmiln saints. The 
faith in ghosts, mafflc, astrology, and witchcraft is strong and 
widespread. They believe that many diseases are caused by spirit- 
possession, and employ Musalmiin Hindu or Pdrsi exorcists to drive 
out evil spirits and to cure the effects of the evil eye. Children, 
especially pretty children, have soot or lampblack rubbed on 'their 
eyes cheeks and brow to keep off tlie evil eye. In cases of sickness 
the horoscope is often consulted to see how the sickness will end 
and women sometimes put grains of rice and a copper coin in a Ing, 
pass the bag seven times round the sick man’s head, and leaving 
it under his pillow for a night, send the bag to a sorcerer to say if 
the sickness is caused by an evil spiiit. Womcn^Iiave great faith in 
amulets which they buy from sorcerers and wear round their necks or 
in their hair to win or to keep the favour of their husbands. Strict 
old women never let people sleep with the head towards the north, 
because the north is the home of Aliriman and his evil spirits. The 
howl of a dog at night is believed to foretell a doatli or other evil in 
his master’s mmily. Similarly a crow persistently cawing is believed to 
be the harbinger of bad news. 


lias created parity, iratcr, and good trees ; wlio lias created the splcndonr of light, the 
earth, and all good. This prayer is repeated three times. 

* The iridesptead hclicf that the cnxr of the cock scares evil spirits and defeats their 
wiles appears in tCc old Fenian legend that when Faredun conquered the sorcerer Zohdk 
who had usurped the throne of Persia, ho chained him in a mountain care. Ex-ery night 
by the help of lus sorcery ZcAak all but licked tbrongli his chain, bnt the fint cocketon 
made the ditmagcd link as strong as ever. 
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SECTION Vn.-THE PRIESTHOOD. 

All Parzi priests in India are believed to be descended from a 
priest named Shapnr Sheberidi- who with his sons Ramiar and Dhaval 
and bis grandsons Hormazdidr and Neriosbang (the last the translator 
of the Zend Avestn into Sanskrit) am believed to We been ammig 
the first Pdrsi settlers of the priestly caste at Sanjdn in North Th&na 
(a.D. 716), Thefollowiiig genealogical tree shows the descent by which 
rile priests of NavsSSrij Ud vdda, Balsdr, Sanjdn^ Snrat with its surround- 
ing villages, and Broach, in fact all Parsi priests except those of 
Cambay, trace their origin to Shdpur: 

SHEnSBllB. 

SniruB. 
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Bou. ' 

I 

Fabeditn. 
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I , 
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Different branolios of tlic original famil/ have distrilmlcd the 
Pilrei settlements in Gnjarat into districts or cliarges in one of vHeh 
the memhers of each branch alone may servo as priests. Over Ik 
])riests of certain districts or divisions is a high priest callwl Dastnr, 
literally Director, vrhoso oilicc ‘is hereditary passing to the eldest 
son. The high priest dots not leave his head-quarters to visit the 
priests under his charge but bears and settles any complaints • against 
his priests that are lodged before him. Though the descendants of 
qiricsts can alone act as priests a priest may either’ partly or wholly 
employ himself in secular business. TJiongh their sons married the’ 
daughters of laymen the priests till lately never let their daughters 
marry any one but priests. The business of weaving the htlhx 
sacred cord belongs solely to tho women of the priestly class. Lay 
women are not allowed to weave sacred cords and until tho last few 
years might not spin tho wool which was to be used for tho pnllo. 
Priests who are wholly or partially employed as priests differ from other , 
Pdrsis by dressing in white and wearing a full bcaril. TIrcy are 
forbidden to shave the head or face or to wear even a coloured skull- 
cap. Tlie men of the priestly class who ore engaged in seeiilar 
business are allowed to sbavo the head and chin and wc-ar colonrs like ' 
laymen. After a priest lias so far given up his hereditary position as 
to shave his head and wear colours he is disqualified from performing 
the higher priestly oflBces. The religious functions of a priest arc 
to recite prayers at tho houses of laymen or of priests engaged in 
se.cu]Br work, to recite prayers and to perform rites for the dead in tho 
house of mourning or in tiio firo-templo known ns apidrt, to per- 
form rites and ceremonies at the fire-temples known as Adaran and 
Atesh Behntm, and to perform ceremonies at the investiture of tho 
sacred girdlcand at marriages, in fact atall religious rites and ceremonies. 

Priests wlio, as a class, are called Aihornmx or A'thravan in the Zend 
'Avesta aud Andhiarus or B&rvt, supposed to be tho Sanskrit vidian 
learned, ara of two ordere, a lower older called Horhads* or religiousmcn 
and a higher order called Mobeds or learned men that is full priests. 
The son of a priest, if he is otliorwise qimlified, can become a Ucrbnd 
or under-priest between ten and twelve and a Mohed between twelve .and 
fifteen or twenty. To bo qualified to become a Dorbail or under-priest a 
priesFs son in addition to the parts of the Zend Avesta he learned for the 
Navarot or investiture must learn by heart the seventy-two olmptcrs 
or hat of the Yasna besides some other portions.’ When the j'outh has 


1 llcrl>»3 menning relipons i> Fnzand (oU Fenian), Tlio corresponding Feiilcri is 
Airpat and tlic corresponding Zend Actlimpati, 

’The portions of tlio_ Zend Avesta that siionld bo learnt bp a lad in preparAtion 



this stage. For the Ecrbad eereraony in addition to the abos-o ibe ynutb should Icnoir 
by heart; le. Mato Sis^et«: 17 ArdalshotXIjacrt! JS Alas Klyaerti 1» Saro* Vad; SO Homa 
yii«t; ai Tanat Vast; it Tho tCTenlj-liro chaptow or the lasna; 23 Afrinpaiwi ri vopaMj 
sssi^ja. For the Mobed or full-priest ceremony the candidate should hnow tho 
Tandid.'Id in addition fo (he above. 
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learneil by heart the necessary portions of scriptnre the purifying cere- 
mon}' called Navar , that is new comrade^ begins and lasts for a month. 
Fortj’ days before the ccrcxnony begins, \f the youth has ever shaved, 
he Gca&cs lo shave so thht his head may have at least forty days^ growth 
of hair. On a day chosen os suitable by the members of the family 
the boy goes through the head-to-foot or Barashnum cleansing.^ To 
perform this cleansing ceremony two priests^ a dog, cow’s urine ncrang, 
bull 8 urine ncrangdiv^ holy ashes, pomegranate leaves, two nine- 
knotted nargar sticks one ending in a spoon the other in an iron nail, 
and some lathing vessels are required. The two piiests carry these 
articles and with the novice and a party of male friends and relations 
go to the Barash aum gak or par%ing place. The purifying place is an 
open enclosure twenty yards square. The ground is strewn with sand 
andacroEs the space from west to cast runs a row of stones. These stones 
are arranged in altcimate groups of three and five, eleven groups of three 
and ten groups of five. Whou they reach the enclosure the priests set 
the ntrang and the bathing vessels in the south of the enclosure and 
draw a circle round the vessels. The friends stand at some distance 
ontsido of the enclosure, and, at another spot, also outside of the 
enclosure, one of the priests helps the priest who is to take the 
chief part in. tlic purifying rite to undress and bathe. When he has 
flnished helping the ofEciating priest the second priest goes to the 
novice and sete liim some distance outside of the enclosure, draws a 
circle round him, and gives him a pomegranate leaf which the 
noxicc takes in liis slcovc-covcred right hand. The novice chews the 
leaf, swallows some juice, and spits out the rest. The offioiating priest 
gives the novice Eomc bull's urino nerangdin in a small copper oup 
which ho takes on liis sleeved hand and sips thi-ec times saying at each 
Eip ' 1 drink this to cleanse my body and my soul ' and recites the 
Patet Paslicmdm or Confession of Sin. The oiOciating priest holding 
the nail-pointed stick in his right hand and the spoon-pointed stick 
in his left hand, goes to the row of stones and faoing east places the 
nail-cnd of the knotted stick on the first or westmost group of ihree 
stones and recites n prny'cr. Then starting from’ the north-west 
comer all the while repeating pray'crs he draws with tlio knotted nail- 
tipped stick a number of circles round the whole row^ of stones, 
and, when this is finiriiod, retires into tho circle in which are the 
urine and the other vessels. The second priest with the dog posts 
himself outside of and to the north of' tho enclosure and draws a 
drclo round IdmEolf and the dog. The novice, still seated in the circle, 
pray'S to become of pure rtund pure words and pure deeds, and begins 
to undress. When ho has taken off his clothes, he rises and_ scats, 
himself on tho westmost of the groups of live stones that is the 
Fccond of the 'wholo row of groups. Tho offioiating priest lea^ng 
the circle in which the urine is placed and holding tho knotted sticks 


• Jiarathnnm is the aecusallTC of Barashnu the top or head and means eleanung tho 

body from head to foot. . . . j, ‘ «— .i.. 

* A’eranydin, os dUlinct from ntranii or cow’s unne, la 
white holl which la free from blemish or apot. and 

ceremonies alter thi orlno has andorgono punfymB nteif at the hands or a pncei or 
Mobnl by mixing it with crystallised sand called sartpryt,-. 
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approaches the novice with the epoon-pointed stick in his right hand 
and the nul-pointed stick in Lis left hand. The novice lays his right 
hand on his head, the priest lays' the spoon-pointed slick on the norices 
right band, the novice then places his left hand over the spoon, and Ihe 
priest recites a prayer. "When the prayer is oser the priest returns to 
his circle, brings from it some nerang in the spoon of the knotted 
stick, pours it on the novice's right palm and retnrns witlun his 
circle. 'J ha novice mbs the nerang all over his body and remains seated 
on the same group of stones. Ihc second priest leads the dog close to 
the novice who tonches its left ear with his left hand and the second 
priest and the dog withdraw into their circle. The otTiciating priest 
again issues fiom his circle with the knotted sticlcs in his bands, 
recites prayers near tbe noirico, and motions him to jump to thefoarth 
gronp that is to the second group of five stones. At the second group 
the ceremony of giving tbe nerang and toueliing the dog is repeated. 
The novice then one Mtor another jumps to the skth eighth tenUi 
and twelfth groups, on each group, that is six times in all, taking the 
nerang and touching the dog. When the novice has reached the fonr- 
teenth group, the officiating piiest, inste.ad of nerang, gives him eighteen 
ladlefnlla of sand from the spoon of the spoon-pointed stack. The 
novice rubs the sand all over his body and touches the dog’s car. 
He then leaps to the sixteenth group, the priest thrice gives him 
water from the spoon-pointed stick which the novice mbs all over 
his body, touches the dog’s ear, and leaps to the eighteenth gronp o! 
stones. Be again receives water, touches the dog’s ear, and once more 
leaps to tlie twentieth group. At the twentieth group the novice 
once more receives three spoonfulls of water nnd tenches the dog’s 
car. When this is over the officiating priest brings out from his 
circle the water-pot and from it thrice pours enough water over the 
novice’s Lead to enable him to wash himself thoroughly. Be then 
returns into his circle. The second priest brings up the dog and for 
the last time the novice tonolies the dog’s left car uith bis left hiintl. 
The dog is then taken away. The officiating priest ngam comes out 
of his diule, sprinkles water over tbe clothes which the novice bns 
to wear, washes the novieo’s left hand which had touched the dog’s 
ear, aud retires to his circle. The novice dresses himself, throws the 
sacred cord over his shoulder, and puts on .his long coat and turbhn. 
He then lays the palm of Iris left hand covered nitli Iris coat sleorc oh 
his left shoulder, covers the band ■with the flap of his long coat, and 
the officiating priest coming out of his circle places over the covered 
hand the spoon-pointed stick which again the novice covers with the 
sleeved right hand. The officiating priest laying the spoon-pointed 
stick on the novice’s left shoulder recites a prayer in the second part of 
which the novice joins. Then the officiating priest makes the novice 
recite the woids-' Impurity is destroyed, tbe body is cleansed, the soul 
is purified, the dog is pure, and the priest is holy.’ The priest takes 
the spoon-pointed stick from the novice’s shoulder who ends tHo 
ceremony by irinding the sacred cord round his waist. . 

'J'he novice is then taken to the daremeher or smaller iire-tompie 
which Las a large hall sot apart for novices. In this hall the nowce )s 
^ven a bed nnd forbidden to touch any person or article. He has to 
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oGTer a praj'er at each o£ the five jefis or watches. He is given only 
two n^ls a dnj', one between nine and ten in the morning &e other 
about five in the evening and except at those meals lie is not allowed to 
touch water. In this way ha passes nine nights in retreat. On the 
fourth seventh and tenth day ho is made to bathe and is given a change 
of clothes and on the tenth he is taken home. After a day or two the 
young priest again repairs to the place of purification to he purified a 
second time. The second purification is undergone for the salvation 
of some man or woman, either dead or alive, cither a relation or a 
stranger. Zoroastiians helicve that any one in whose name a priest is 
made is purified from sin, nnd people pa}' from Es. 500 to Ks. 1000 
to have a priest made in their name. IHio second purification lasts 
the same time and is marked by the same details as the first. On 
the tenth day the j'oung priest returns home and there passes five full 
daj'B in seclusion and religious devotion. On the morning of the sixth 
day a party of friends and relations are called and sprinkled with 
rosewater and presented with fioivcrs. Between eight and nine the 
young priest bathes and pats on a suit of new white dothes, a long 
white coat with a white waistband white turban and a shawl thrown 
over his shoulders. He holds in his right hand a mace of silver or cop- 
perhrass and escorted by priests and friends starts for the Daremeher or 
smaller firc*templc. At the fire-temple the novice is presented before a 
High Priest, who permits him to undeigo the final sacerdotal ceremonies. 

The novice is then given in charge of two priests. He lays 
aside his overcoat shawl nnd mace, recites ilie sacrcd-cord prayer, 
and passes into the inner room of the temple. In the inner 
room are three stone stools one of which is set ns a scat for the 
novice nnd on one of the other two, vessels are arranged and on the 
other which is some distance in front is a metal um holding burning 
fire. The novice while reciting a prayer is made to wash and clean 
the firc-nm stool, and is then tekon to his stone scat, where, nndor the 
guidance of the two priests, ho uses the articles anungcd in front of 
him in jicrforming the ceremony called Yaana. The Yaaua, lasts 
about two hours and while it is going on tlic people leave. "When the 
Yaaitti is over the young priest recites some more prayers and is given 
a light meal. Ho passes the rest of that day in prayer and mcditalaon 
in a retired spot. On the two following days and in the morning of 
tlie fourth dar he goes through the same ceremonies as on the first. 
During these three days he is not forbidden to touch anything or any 
person, butbc is given only one light meal a day, because should ho over- 
cat Itimsolfand be sick or otherwise defiled hois called Nah&d or a nonen- 
tity and for the rest of his life is disqualified from becoming a priest. 
On tlie fourth day his relations and friends bring him home and from 
tWe day ho ranks ns a llorhad or under-priest.* As an under-priest 
ho receives the title of Hrvad, which is a corruption of Herbad, and 
hie name is entered in the Vehereal or priestly gonealogios.® < 
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of purification “and passes^Snf^ *^ti® ceremony 
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SECTION Vni.-CUSTOMS. 


The cliicE ceremonial occasions in a Gujnnit Pare! family nro first 
prc^ancics, liirths, Eacred cord-girdiugs, marriages, and dcatlis. 

^le first ceremony conneefed with a Pdrsi girl’s ^ir^t pregnancy is 
the Panehmdaiu or fiCth-montli ceremon}*. On a lucky day in the 
fifth month her husband’s parents present the girl with now clothes 
worth Rs. So to Rf. 50, or in poor families with Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 in cash. 
A more important prognanev ceremony called Agantx takes place in 
the seventh month. At an liour in the morning or evening of so^me 
Tlinrsday or Snnday in the seventh month which a Hindu or Piirsl 
astrologer has fixed as lucky, female friends and kinswomen meet in 
the front liall of the huslKvn'd’s liousc. In the centre of the liall lucky 
chalk-markfi arc drawn and inside of the marks is set n low wooden 
stool made without metal nails. The girl stands on the stool and puts 
on the now clothes whiih her husband’s parents have presented her. 
The clothes include a silk robe sdri, silk trousers, a sacred shirt taara, 
n sacred girdle kutii, n hcadclolh, a bodice or polka, and new shoes 
together worth Rs. <10 to Rs. 100. Garlands generally of daisies and 
roses nro thrown round her neck and her brow is marked with red 
powder in wh'ch grains of rice arc stuck. tVhen the girl is dressed 
the women who Iwve dre.*.'cd her throw rico over her head and bless 
her. In blessing the girl the women jicrform the salutation known as 
Orttnua ar(Ji!\-il) RcmoWiig. In making this salutation women spread 
the fingers over the licad and face of the person to ho blessed, raise their 
fingers to their temples, and crack their finger joints. Then the girl s 
mother- indaw or sister-in-law fills her lapwiih sw'ccl-halls, a cocoanut, 
dried dates, almonds, and botelnuts and bcte1-lc.avcs mixed with sesamo 
seed and lemon iijora or iwmegi-aiiatc. Carrying these things in her 
lap nccomiianictl hv fcitiale friends and kinswomen and followed bj 
tniys of Hwcct-balls and a lia^^kct of wheat, the girl goes to hor 
parents’ house. M the threshold her mother or some oljior cldoriy 
w'oman waves round hcrdicad a copper or brass p ale with nee ana 
avalcr in it, throws the conlcntfl nt her feet, breaks an egg anu 
cocoanut, and welcomes her to the house. In entenng the house the 
girl steps with her right foot first. She empties Uio sweetmeats 
cocoanut dates and fruit out of her lap into a winnowing fon, and 
with a lamp in one Iiand and a goblet of water in the other, l»s-os to 

the Iving-in room which has been wade ready for her, and, with the 

rdiject of dririrtg evil spirits out of Uio room, goes ™«nd >t seven lines 
poimtig watoi all the time. Sweetmeale arc given to the girl nnd the 
women who came with her, who taste them and return with the giil 
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Section VIII. to her husband'’G house. About half an hour .after they are gone, a 
Fdrsis. second ]»rty ataris from the girl'a mother's Louse nith a complete snit 
of clothes for the girPs husband worth Es. 10 to Es. 50. The patty - 
Cuaioits. j-eggiygiJ gt t}jg threshold of the husband's house in the same my 

Fnfftianfy. gg tJio girl was received at her mother's threshold. Obey hand ovet 
iLo dress, haste the sweets, and leturn. From both houses sweets a'v 
sent to iiicnds and Idnspeoplc. Some families also ask male and female 
friends to dinner and sjsend the day as a holiday. 
jBlrth. When her time of delivery draws near the young wife goes to her 

failicr’s house. A midrvife, who is generally a Hindu of the Hajiin 
or bai'ber casto, is sent for and the girl is taken into the lyitig-ii 
room and laid on an iron cot. When the oliild is horn the raidnite 
cuts the navel cord and the cord and after-birtli are placed in an 
earthen pot and buried. 'J'ho child is at once sprinkled with water 
and the eraet hour of its birth carefully noted. A metal-plate is 
beaten close to its right ear and water in wliieb a twig of the 
Persian ^oni* Asolepins acida or Sarcostemma viminale hush has 
been dipped is sweetened with sugar and dropped into the childs 
mouth. As soon as the child is bom a messenger starts to carry the 
news to the father, 'lire birth of a male child being always n»« 
desired, as soon as a male babe is born, any of the relations or 
neighbours or servants hasten to convey the glad news to the father 
who according to hie means or the joy he feels gives the messenger » 
rupee or more. When they hear that a child is born the hnshaud s 
mother and some of hie kinsw’omon go to tlio girl’s. The liuemna s 
mother throws tiiree to nine -rupees on the girl's bed and distnbotts 
money among tlie servants. The girl's parents present the husband s 
mother with a robe and she returns homo. If the parents are longnig 
for a son and if the child is a hoy, as soon as he is bom the boy is 
handed to the nurse and hidden, and instead of the child some eowdnng 
is shown to the mother.* T’he boy is then laid on a winnowing 
fen and is bought from the nurse for Its. and handed to his 
mother. At the same time the nurse bores both his eare with the end 
of an unhusked giain of rica For five days after a lirth the mother 
is fed on light food and the child on sugar and water. On the second 
day after the birth a trayfull of sngarcandy among which five or 
seven rupees are laid are sent fiom the husband to the mother. 
On the morning of the fifth day, in the motlieris parents’ lionse five 


■ ffam wBter is prepared In tho smaller fire tampio or Agiari by beating in water, 
accompanied with recitations of tests, twigs of tbo Porsian Rom Asclcpias acida 
■nlnnt. The early Persians believed that tic dow gave great onergy to body nnd muio. 
An ancel is believed to preside over the plant and the JTam yaet is devoted to its 
praises. The Persian horn is believed to bo tho same as tho famous mtosicant tho 1 edio 

**s*pM»,i.. PAmi iromen siv that this is done to prevent tho mother from going into 
ofiJv riHStencr Ibis may also te done to gnard Uio boy ngifipst the 

j*^'l gnirits ^ The ehjcct of showing tbo mother coirdung prohaWy is that 
Snv e>a Atch Blanco Vv »« driven out bj the epidt-mring 

will. nractice of making a person look at eowdnng apparently as an 
sim^rf X Ka mofte^^ rSnark to any one who overpmise., or a. tho 
b-cLb say forespea^s, their ehitd, •Look at yonr foot, it is covered with cacrement. 
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Idnds of vegetables or dhdjts are cooked with or without eggs or sheep’s 
brain, fowls, small round cAappdtis or cakes, and sweet preparations 
of dry-ginger and wheat. These things are laid near the mother’s 
bed in the dishes in which they were cooked. 'Fire cakes are set at 
the foot of each of the four bedposts, five are thrown on the bed, and 
a little of the cooked food is set in the mother’s dish. Then betel 
dry dates rice and redpowdcr are dropped into the mother’s hands. 
The mother takes some redpowder and with it marks her brow, the 
legs of her cot, and the legs of the child’s iron cradle. After this 
a kinswoman drops frankincense on a fire-nm and declares that the 
fifth day or pachori ceremony is over. Large quantities of all the 
cooked things arranged in separate dishes are sent to the husband's. 
In some families, especially in'villages, the mother is bathed from head 
to foot on the fifth day. If for any leason this ceremony is not 
performed on the fifth day it is performed on the tenth, and called 
ilnttori. On the fifth or other convenient day an astrologer, who is 
either a Brdhman or a Fdrsi priest, is called and told the hour of the 
child’s birth. On hearing the hour the astrologer draws chalk-marks 
on a wooden board and tells the parents several names any of which 
will prove lucky to the child. The parents generally choose one of the 
names mentioned by the astrologer. But if they arc much set ou some 
family name, they sometimes call the child by it, though the astrologer 
did not mention it.‘ On the night of the sisth day lucky chalk-inaiks 
ate drawn at the head of the mother’s bed, a nailless stool is set over the 
marks, and on the stool is placed a tray with a coooanut some rice and 
letel and a blank paper an inkstand and a reedpen that the goddess 
Chhnthi or Sathi that is Mother Sixth, may write the child’s destiny. 
On the tenth a tray of sugar-cakes is sent from the husband’s to the 
mother. Within twenty days of the birth presents called vadUcm 
are sent from the husband’s, consisting chiefly of money to meet the 
charges to which the wife’s family have been put, dresEes for the child, 
and materials for a feast, spices, fowls, liquor, honey, and mutton, 
varying in value from Ks. 15 to Rs. 100. Up to the fortieth day 
the mother is kept in the lying-in room carefully tended but not 
allowed to move or touch anything. On the night after the fortieth 
day, the mother is bathed and purified and allowed to move among 
the people of the house. The sacred shirt and cord she wore at the 
time of the birth are buried, and all tiie furniture of the iymg-m 
room except the iron bedstead and cradle is given to people of the 
sweeper caste. Before tlie child is six months old, and generally 

»Tho nutncs arc either Pcrrimi or Hiiida. The eoniTnoiicst Penion names for boys 
am jViCcsbir Bamonii, Beberoroji, Sormasji, Johingir, Kbarsetjt, ImsuprtTiji, and 

G^nd^ Pcatonji being the Pe"™'? 

lltcrsily grocer, the foniiiy name, Like the men Pdisi women 

and which may bo changed at t*'? P’®®'"™. ... fotw/ nnme and snrname till they 

Pdim woman docs not change her personal name when ehc mames. 
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before the end of the first forty days, an astrologer, either a P4m 
pnest or a Brrthman, is asked to prepare a horoscope. The lioroscow. 
wliwli IS a roll of paper about nine inches wide and ten feotlon^ 
costs lie. 1 to Rs.P, is kept with great care in a box or press, and 
before a marriage is fixed, is compared with the horoscope of the other 
party to the engagement. Before any impoilant undertaking tb 
horoscope is read oyer to see wLit are the owner’s lucky days and 
times of life, and, if the owner falls seriously ill, the horoseoiM is 
examined to see whether he will get better or die.^ In the third or 
fifth month after the birth of her child the mother goes to her husband’s 
house, taking from her father dresses and toys for the child, a wooden 
cradle and Wding, and sumr-cakes and a basket of wheat, lids 
presentation is call^ Joripori literally meaning cradle and its appurten- 
ances. ^ On this day, or soon after, two ceremonies called 1‘alli and 
GAokhiar arc performed by way of thanksgiving. The pdli consists 
of preparing sweet- balls and in the morning or evening caiT 3 'ing some 
to the sea or river side and throiving them into the water with a 
cocoanut sugarcandy and dowers as an offering to the water spirit. 
In the ehekiiiar ceremony turmerio and redpowder marks are drawn 
on a wall of the room in whidi the ceremony is to be performed and in 
front of the marks small heaps of vice pulse and wheat are laid along 
a large low bench ; goblets filled avith water are brought by married 
nnwidowed girls and set near each heap in two or three piles, each pile 
topped with a cocoanut; and near the waterpots are laid red yarn, 
betel, dry dates, jasmin oil, and redpowder. Four young unmarried 
hoys or girls, bathed and olejii-drcssed, are seated in a row in front of the 
benoh, jasmin oil is rubbed on their bauds, tlioir brows are marked nith 
redpowder, and red yarn is wound round their right ears. They are 
served with cooked rice pulse milk and sugar which has previously been 
offered to the Mata or Mother that is to the spirit of the 'day, by 
throwing frankincense on a fire-nm in the room. The heaps of grain 
are given to the poor, and the other articles including the water in the 
goblets are thrown into the sea or into n river. The yellow and red 
wall marks remain for a week. Families who have adopted the new 
ideas have dropped thepai/i and e/iok/iiar ceremonies. 

Married women who have been barren for some years sometimes 
promise, if a child is given them, to perform certain ceremonies; These 
promises are called goth or vows. The chief of these vows is tlw 
BeAeramini vow, under which, on the birth of a child the woman lives 
on fruit and water for twelve days and performs some of tlic following 
rites. On the twelfth day after tlie birth of a child a lamp fed with 
clarified butter, with a tiny yellow flag waring ne.ar it, is placed 
near tho entrance to the house. In the room in wJiich the clidd was 
bom are laid in a . tray twelve twjgs of the nulkbush Opnntia 
vulgai-is, twelve betelnuts and twelve botol-Iravos. t^velve dry dato, 
and wmo grain soaked in water. At midmght Ibe mother vyith the 
child in hffl arms goes'to the entrance of the house where are the lamp 


Except when a penon dice ow'tbo horoscope U generally destroyed after Us owner's 
death. 
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and Hie flag' rubs some soot wbicli is given to lier from the lamp on 
her own and the child s eyes and returns to her room. Then each of 
the twelve sets of the articles in the tray are thrown near twelve 
CBtrancGS to the Jiousg,^ and near each GotrancG an egg is broken '1 bis 
has apparently also the object of guarding the child fiom the evil eye 
and ovil spirits. The child who, in eases of vows like this, has not 
yet been laid in the cradle is now placed in it. If a woman has 
taken the Kfiambii/ini Goth or vow, as soon as the child is born 
a clay image is set opposite the mother’s bed. Refoie suckling 
the cliild, di-inking water, or taking medicine or food the mother asks 
permission of the image to do so. If a woman has taken the Kkardsni 
Goth or vow on the sixth day after the birth of the child, the men of 
the house must eat with bare heads. If they refuse some men are paid 
to eat with uncovered heads. Some Farsis make a compromise 
between the vow and their religious duty by eating with half of 
the head bare. When a boy whose mother has taken a Kharda vow 
is married a goat is killed and the Ixiy’s brow is marked with its 
blood. These vows if once taken become hereditary in the male line 
of a family, tliat is tliej' have to be taken by the wives of the sons and 
grandsons, who have to perform the rite on the birth of every child. 
Still the woman who performed the last vow may at any time stop the 
practice by performing palli that is by lluwving frankincense over a 
fire-nm, offering sweetmeats, and bogging that her descendants may 
be freed from the vow. When the child entcra on its sei’enth month 
the sitting or Dpsnd eorcmony is performed. The child is dressed in 
a now silk frock and cap, its brow is marked with redpowder, and it 
is made to sit on a stool placed on lucky chalk>raarks. As it sits the 
child touches a cocoanut, which is then broken. The first birthday, 
and all birthdays to a less extent arc days of joy and feasting, and 
friends and kinspcoplc send the child presents. 

Farsi boys and girls are received into the Zoroastrian faith 
between the age of seven and nine. The ceremony whith consists of 
clothing the child with a sacred shirt called sadra- and a sacred cord 
called kuali,^ is the Kavzot or making a new believer. On the day fixerd 
for tho ceremony the house is set in order, the family dress in their 
gayest^ and relations and friends are called and treated to a feast. About 
- seven in tho morning the . child is seated on a stone slab, and, guided 
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• If a liouao Im Ics» tlian Inclvo entrances tlio rcmaiiunj; rets nrc thrown in corners. 

’ Tho Bacred shirt or fatlra tj-pifics the coat of mail nitli ivliich tiic Zoroastrian 
withstands the attacks of the ovif one. It is of very thin muslin for tho rich and of 
stTongor texture for the poorj it Ims short slooi’o? nnd falls a littlo below the hijj, Tho 
cloth is brought from tho •market and tho shirt is generalh sewn by l>oor Wrsi women. 
It costs C annas to Bs. 3 cncli. The sacred cord is of wool and is made h^ tho wives 
and daughters of I’arsi jiricsts. A cord costs 0 annas to Its. B. 

’ In putting it on the cord is passed three times round the child s waist. At the 
•ceond ronnd two knots are tied in front and at the end of the thinl «««“ tiro knots 

are tied behind. IVliilc tying the first front knotthc cluldsajs in his mind Thew ii 

only one Goil, and he is the creator of all good tlu'ngs, /f® ‘f 

is tied he aajB ‘The Mazdiashni religion is the true religion.' A\ hen the tot htek knot 
s t cd he says • Zoroaster is the true prophet of God,' and when the second or last ii tied 
‘ Through my whole life I will «trhs,‘^m.? utmost todo what is good and ijht.' This 
pr.actice is to ho criitiniio'} throughout life by all every time the kuth or cord is girded. 

• n C20— 30 
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by a priest, olfeis a prayer, Ibnnlring God for tbe gpft of life and for 
the beauty of the world. The child chews a pomegranate leaf swallow- 
ing the juice which, like the hom Asclcpias aolda juice, is believed to 
purify. After chewing the pomegranate leaf the child takes Ihroe sips 
of bull’s urine nerangdin repeating between each sip the words ' I drink 
to make my body clean and my soul holy.’ The child then recites the 
Ftttet or confession of gin, is undressed, rubbed with bull’s urine, and 
bathed with cold or hot water warmed by the priest. TThen the 
bath or ita/ian ceremony is over the child is brought into the hall, 
where friends and kinspcoplc ate seated on a large carpet. Tho child 
is set on a slightly raised central seat facing the cast dressed in a 
trousers a cap and a muslin shouldcrcloth. The ofiiciating priest sits 
in front of the child with other priests on cither side of lum. The 
priests repeat the confession of sin, the child joining in the prayer, 
holding the sacred shirt in its left hand. When the ceremony is over 
the senior priest di-aws near the child who rises and standing repeats 
the words ‘The good, just, and true faith that has been sent by 
the Lord to liis creatures is the faith whicli Zarthost has brought. 
The religion is the religion of Zarthost, the religion of Ahuram.'izd 

f iven to Zarthost.’ As the child repeats these woi-ds the priest 
raws tho shirt over its head. Then the child takes the sacred 
woollen cord in both hands, and the priest holding its hands, says 
‘ By tho naiiie of the Lord Ahuramazd, the magnificent tho beautiful . 
the unseen among the unseen. Lord help us.’ ‘When this is over 
the priest repeats the sacred-thread prayer in n loud voice, the child 
joining him. While tho prayer is being recited, the sacred thread is 
wound round the child’s waist the ceremony ending by the child 
repeating the w'ords ‘ Help me 0 Lord ! Help mo O Lord ! Help mo 
0 Lord ! I am of tho Mazdiashni religion, tho Mazdiashni religion 
taught by Zarthost.’ The child is again seated and the cord-girdmg 
ends by the priest reciting blessings and throwing on the child’s head 
rice pomegranate-seed and cocoa-kernel. 

Village Fitrsis often marry their children while still in infancy. . In 
days gotfo by children were sometimes conditionally contracted in 
marriage before they were born. When two families agree in wishing 
their children to marry, they exchange their children’s horoscopes, which 
are sent to an astrologer, generally a Pfirsi priest, who settles whether 
the marriage is likely to he fortunate. Tho offer of marriage may come 
cither from tho boy’s or from the girl’s family. It is generally made by 
the poorer family. If both families approve of tho match and the 
stars arc favourable the marriage is agreed to. Soon after on a lucky 
day, the women of tho boy’s family go to tho girl’s to ' return her 
horoscope. They take with them a suit of clothes, silver foot orna- 
ments* for the girl, scgarcandy, curds, and fish as emblems of good 
luck, and present the dress to the girl in front of a lighted ghi-icA. 
lamp into which a rupee is dropped. Tho cost of tho clothes ranges 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 100 and of tho ornaments from Es. 10 to Rs. 76. The 
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beavers of these presents are entertained by the girl’s mother with 
sweetmeats and a few rupees are presented to each, the total varyiiiff 
m value from Rs. 15 to Rs. 80. According to her means the girl’s 
mother sends her future son-in-law a silvern gold or a diamond ring 
a suit of clothes, and Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 in cash. This completes t& 
bstrothal which though not legally is practically binding. 

During the uncertain interval between the betrothal and the 
marnage presents of fish and other tolcens of goodwill pass between 
the families. On a lucky day ten to fifteen days before the marriage 
comes the turmeric-pounding ceremony. At both houses kinswomen 
meet and choose four young ^rried and unwidowed girls to pound 
turmeno and shake it in a winnowing fan, while songs are snng. 
After the turmcrio-ponnding the two fiimilies begin to lay in stores for 
the n^rriage f^st. The time between the tnrmeric-pounding and the 
marriage is set apart for merrynialring and during these days 
no ceremonies are performed in honour of the dead. About eight days 
before the marriage day comes the booth-building or mandav ceremony. 
A Farsi with a shawl or a woman's silk robe wrapped round his 
head and a redpowder mark on his brow, digs a pit near the entrance 
to each house, soma silver and gold arc thrown into the pit, and mango 
and samri Prosopis spicigera twigs are planted in it. Red and yellow 
marks are made on the wall and near the hole frankincense is burned and 
songs are sung. Either before or after the turmeric-pounding, sometimes 
even on the marriage day, the Adarni or inviting ceremony is performed. 
On the adarni day the mother of the boy with kinswomen and friends 
and with music goes to the girl’s and dresses the girl in clothes and. 
ornaments. The girl’s mother entertains the party with sweatmeats 
. and presents the boy’s near kinswomen with dresses. After they leave, 
a party of kinswomen and friends set out from the girl’s with 
clotlies for tlio hoy who in return presents the girl’s mofiier with a 
dress. ' Next day the girl’s mother lutnms this dress to the, boy’s 
mother accompanying it with a few rupees, ns it is thought wrong for 
the girl’s parents to receive presents from the boy’s side. On the third 
day before tlio wedding a suit of clothes aud a large silver coin, a 
Persian ri/ial, a Mexican dollar, or a fivc-fiunc piece, are sent to the 
bride, who wears the coin round her node till the marriage ceremonies 
_ are over. Towards evening the women of the family seat the boy 
and girl in front of their respective houses, rub them with the turmeric 
which was pounded fifteen days before, and bathe them whh fresh 
water. When the Ixithingis over they are seated on a wooden nail-less 
stool, are lifted into the house by four married aud unwidowed girls, 
and carried seven times round the lucky chalk-marks in the centre 
of the ball. A basin filled with clarified butter and raw sugar is held 
near them, frankincense is burnt before them,_ and they are asked ■ 
to foretell what the various grains will cost during the year. If the 
bridegroom and bride are grown up, tlio bridegroom’s turban or the 
bride’s robe or sdri is laid on the wooden stool and • carried round 
the chalk-marks. Next evening, in their own houses, the boy and 
tho girl are again seated on stools and piles of "sugar cakes and 
sweetbuns. or polts-oxe laid in front of them and yarn is wound 
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round them. The sugar cakes and buns are handed round among 
friends and relations. A small dish of Uiiehri mixed rice and pulse is 
cooked and in the mixture a lighted wick fed with clariiicd butter 
is eet and placed near the boy or the girl. The feet of the boy 
or of the girl are made to rest on an earthen dish in which arc a 
cou’dung cake, a rice-biscuit saiuo, and a gram-biscuit papal. Along 
with four married girls the boy and the girl are made to eat mixed 
rice and pulse khichri and gram biscuits. As they rise they are 
made to break the earthen dish under their feet ; the wick in the 
pulse and rice dish -is put out, and the pulse and nee is made into a 
ball and eaten by women as a cure for barrenness. Tho next day is 
spent in religious rites and ceremonies performed by priests or J/obeds 
in honour of ancestral spirits who are called to bless the marriage. At 
the same time five seven or nine clay jars filled with water are set 
in a TOW marked with j'ellow and red, and crowned with rico-hisouils 
gram-biscuits and sugared wheat-cakes. Some of the women hold a 
new idri or silk robe over the 2)ots, One of the Avomen beats a copper 
dish, and, calling them by name asks the ancestral spirits to attend. 
One woman ■comes i-unning in barking like a dog. The other women 
drive her away, and with fun and laughing cat all the things they can 
lay their hands on. 

On the fourth day the marriage ceremony is performed. During 
these four days, if the families are rich, or only on the marriage 
day if they are poor, large jiarties of friends and kinspeople arc 
asked to dine and sup. On the day before the feast the women of the 
family to their female friends and ask them to join the marriage 
ccremomcs and feastings. The men are called by a priest, who with a 
list of names goes from house to house and gives the invitation. 
Near relations and leading members of the community are ■visited and 
invited by the father or some member of the family. In towns 
some families send printed notes of invitation. At dawn on tho 
wedding day tho women of both families sit in their houses on a 
carpet, singing songs describing the festivities and asking blessings.* 


‘ TIio folIowiDg i> tlic substance of one of the most popular marriage songs : 

O maidens, tiis Inck.bringingsun bos risen ; Iio has risen on our joyful garden ; be has 
risen nt tbe gates of God. Ko^ the cool west n-ind brings blessings, and tho luck- 
bringing sun shines over the Fire-Tcmpir, over the sea, over tho gates of the father and 
fatlier'in-Iaw, over tlio marriage porch, over the cliildron and grandchildren, over the 
married, sromon, over the whole families of the hrido and bridegroom, over the ncigliboors 
and tho streets and suburbs, over sovereign and subjects, os’cr gos'criiors and officials, 
over nictlicr-eartlmnd over nsanntains and bills, 'Witb fresh ekamjia and jasmin, with 
taafs of pearls rice and ledpbwder, wo welcome tlio sun and the west wind. How do 
wc know that the joi’fni west wind blows? By the note of the koef on tho inango-trcc, 
by tho sengof the svoincn in the house, by tho noise of fifes and drums in the marriage 
porch, by the ninsie of the flute in the woods, by the clashing of cymbals in the marriage 
porcii, by tlio pearls strewn nt the threshold, and by the trays full of champa flowers 
and crvsaiithemums. Kow in the largo hall where are trays of champa flowers and 
crvcanthcmumslho father of the bride conics, tho priests recite prayers, and tho bride’s 
father gives alms and offers bright rnpccs. Tho mother of tho bride wears a necklace of 
nine strings and - the priest recites prayers over tho bride and bridegroom ; tho brido’s 
mother gives tliepricsts presents of rupees and shawls and scarfs. Tho bride’s mother 
gives coins shawls se.Arfs tnrbans rich robes and nechlaecs to th<> lon.ln-law and his father 
and mother. In tho erbnTng the porch is adorned with sngarcandy betcinuts and leaves 
dry dates ond rice. Koblos, merchants, and bankers attend and honour the welding. 
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At their homes the bride and bridegroom undergo the same purifica- 
tion as when they wore invested with the sacred shirt and cord. At 
both houses carpets arc laid and rows of benches are set in the 
streets and neighbouring verandas. About four in the afternoon 
the male guests dressed in white robes reaching to their feet and 
girt round the ^vaist with a long white cloth, begin to come and 
take their scats on the carpets and benches. While the guests are 
gathering, a party of women come from the bride's to the bride- 
groom's, one of them bearing in a large tray prcEcnts of clothes and a 
silver or copper-brass hair-comb and n pot of curds, and another 
caiTjang, one over the other, three water-pots filled with water, the 
topmost cronmed h}’ a cocoannt. Tho water pots and the cocoanut are 
marked with red and 3 "ellow powder. This procession is called topara. 
While thc 3 ' stand at the door of the house the bridegroom’s mother or 
some other near relation wares over the head of the present-bringer a 
small traj’ filled with water and with a few grains of rice in it, tliows 
tho water at her feet and breaks an egg and a cocoanut. When they 
have entered tho bridegroom is called to dip his fingers in the water 
goblets, and while he dips them he drops one to five rupees in tho water 
which belong to tbo bride's sister. The womou give and receive pre- 
sents and return to tbo bride’s. Between fire and six in the evening 
the male guests who have met at the bridegroom’s with native music, 
and sometimes in the larger towns with musio played on European 
instruments, follow tho bridegroom and tho high priest to the bride's. 
Before the party starts a fisherwoman appeara and holds a fish near the 
bridegroom for good luck, and for her service is given a few rupees. 
When the bridegroom begins to move a cocoanut a few sugar-rakes and 
dry dates arc w.aved round his head and tlirown away. Tlio bridegroom, 
who is railed Var-Rdja or the marriage chief, is dressed in new clothes, 
a ^lasulipatam clotli turban, a long white robe falling to his ankles 
with a strip of white cloth about a foot broad wound many times round 
his waist, a shawl thrown over his left arm, a garland of flowers 
round his neck, a red nurrk on his brow, and a bonqnct and cocoanut ia 
his right hand. Sometimes the bridegroom goes to tho bride’s on horso- 
back, his placo in tho procession being after tho male and before the 
female guests, Tho female guests follow the men, the bridegroom’s 
mother leading them holding in her hands a large brass or silver salvor 
containing a paro or papor-cono of sugarcakes botolnuts and leaves 
dry dates and rice with a suit of clothes for tho bride and jewels 
generally worth Es. 300 to Es, 1000. At every street comer, to 
appease evil spirits, a cocoanut is waved round tho bridegroom's head, 
broken, and thrown away. On reaching tho hrido’s tho bridegroom 
is led to the door, the men of his party toko jheir seats on carpets 
and boiiclics, and tho women stand behind tho bridegroom at tho 
door. At the threshold, as tho bridegroom enters, tho bride's mother 
waves seven times round his head a popper-brass plate w'ith rice and 
water in it, throws tho contents under his feet, brraks an and a 
cocoanut, and welcomes liira into the houso asking him to set his right 
foot first and puts a ring on his finger. Tho bridegroom s father 
Feats the bride on his lap if she is a child, and presents her with gold 
and silver ornaments. After this tho wedding ceremony begins. 
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Bouquets and beteHeaf ore handed to all male guests. The a'omea 
sit round on carpets, and in .the centre the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on chairs facing each other.' Their right bands are tied 
together with cotton thread and a curtain-like cloth is held between 
them. One priest posts himself near the bride and another near the 
bridegroom. While reoitirg prayers they pass twisted thread seven 
times round the bride's and bridegroom’s chairs. When this is over 
the bride and bridegroom are shown a small basin containing clarified 
butter and molasses, one of the priests drops benjamin on a fire 
censer, and jhe bride and bridegroom throw rice over each other. 
Whoever is quickest in throwing the rice is supposed to be likely to 
rule. The guests closely watch their movements and reward their 
sharpness by laughter and applause. When the rice-throwing is over 
the bride and bridegroom are set side by side, two priests stand before 
them with a witness on each side holding brass plates full of rice. 
The two priests pronounce the marriage blessing in old Persian and 
Sanskrit, at each sentence throwing rice on the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s beads.^ At intervals in the midst of the blessing the 


* The words of the marriage prayer arc : In the Name of God. May t''® 
Creator Ahuramazd give you many children, with mala grondchildten, much food, 
friends with heartpleaaing body and face, walking through a long life for a hnudicn 
and fifty yoars. On the day N.N., in the month N.N,, in the year N.N., <>nce 
the king of lungs the ruler Tazdezard of the stock of Sdsdn, a congregation is como 
together in the circle of the forinnate town N.K., ocoording to the law and cnstoin 
of the good Mozdayacnian religion, to give this maiden to a husband. This maioen, 
this woman. If .N., by name, accotdiog to the contract of two thousand Nisapunsn 
gold dinars. _ , , , m 

Do you join irfth your relations in agreement for this marriiigo, witli_ honouial^ 
mind, with the throe words, to promote their own good deed for the believing N;" 
this contract for life T Do you noth accept the contract for life with a fair mino 
that to both of you pleasare may inoreaso ? 

In the name and friendship of Ahnrainazd. Be ever shining, ever increasing, ever 
victorions. Learn purity. Be worthy of praise. Moy tho mind think goon 
thonghta, the tongue speak good words, the works he good. May wicked thoughts 
hasto away, wicked words bo lessened, wicked works ho burnt. Be_ purity praisw 
and sorcery scored. Be a klazdayacnian. Accomplish works according to thy mind. 
Win for thyself property by right^ealing. Speak truth with the rulers and bo obedi- 
ent. Be modest with friends clever and woll-wishing. Bo not cruel. Bo not wrath- 
ful. Commit no sin through shame. Be not covetous. Torment not. Cherish not 
envy ; he not haughty j treat no ono dcspitefnlly ; cherish no lust. Boh not^ the pro- 
perty of others ; keep thyself from the wives of others. Do good works with good 
energy. Impart to the YazaUs and the faithful (of thino otrnj. Enter into no strife 
with a revengeful man. Bo no companion to the covetous. Go not in the same way 
with the cruel. Enter into no agreement with one of ill fame. Enter into no work 
with the nnskilful. Comhnt adversaries with right. Go with friends as is agreeable 
to friends. Enter into no strife with thoso of evil repute. Before an assembly speak 
only pure words. Before kings speak with moderation. From ancestors inherit a 
good name. In nowise displease thy mother. Keen the body iraro in justico. 

Be of immortal body like Eai-Ehosm. Be of understanding like Edits. Bo shining 
as the Sun. Be pure as the Moon. Be renowned os Zarthost. Bo powerful as 
Rnstam. -Be .fruitful as the earth. Lot your friendship uith friends brothers wife 
and children he as the union of body and soul. Keep always the right fni th and a good 
character. E'coogniso Ahuramazd as ruler and Zarthost as lord, and put an end to 
Ahrimdu and the evil spirits.* ... , 

May Alinramozdsendyou gifts, Bahman thought, Ardibehistspeceli, Sharovar works, 
Spendfirmad wisdom, EhoidSd sweetness and fatness, Amerdod fruitfulness. May 
Ahuramazd hestowgifts on you, Adar brightness; Ardvisflra pnri^, tho Sun rule, tho 
Mooninctease,Tir liberality. Gosh tempsmnco. May Ahuramazd give you gifts, Mitlira 
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l)ride|^ooin and bride are asbed in Persian, Have yon chosen her? 
and Have you chosen him ? They answer in Persian or i£ they are 
too young their mothers answer for them ‘I have chosen.' "When the 
marriage blessing is over the bride's sister under the pretext of 
washing the bridegroom’s feet with milk, steals one of his shoes and 
docs not let it go till she is given a rupee. The bridegroom, leaving 
the bnde at her father’s house, starts for his own house with his friends 
and a bright array of torches. A feast is given at both houses and 
about midnight the bridegroom goes back to the bride's with some 
friends. The whole marriage ceremony described above is repeated. 
Til’^lien tins is over the bridegroom's and bride’s robes are knotted 
together and the whole partj' returns witli them to the bridegroom’s.^ 
bride and bridegroom arc made to feed cacli other from a dish of 
rice cuids and sugar called ilahi hmilo literally curds, and they huut 
for a ring which each in turn hides in the dish and then gamble to show 
n ho Js quicker and luckier. On the marriage evening friends and 
relations present shawls and rupees to the parents of the bridegroom 
and bride. The presents arc carefully noted that on like occasions 
suitable return presents may be made. On the eighth moi-ning after 
the wedding the wife goes to her parents’ house and returns in the 
evening with a large vessel filled with wheat liaving its mouth 
covered with eilk. From both liousos sweet-bread and other choice 
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foriune. Sfroih obetlieneo, Haim condaet, Fnrvardln strenctli, Belirim victoiy, Him 
joy. Pad mlgtit, Maj* Alniramazd brstotr gifts on you, Sin irisdom ancl majesty, 
Anbesangmad skill, Astat virtac, AsmAn activity, ZamlAd firmness, Slalircspant 
forethought, Anfrin beauty of body. 

Good art tbou : majest tliou inaiiitnin tlint which i< better for thee than tho good, 
sinretbon fittcit thyself worthily ns n Zaota (performer of religious ceremonies). JInyest 
tlion rcccirc the rciranl wliich is earned by the Zaota as one wtio thinks speaks and docs 
good. 

Mar tint come to yon which is better than the good ; may tint not come to j on which 
is worse than the evil ; may tint not come to mo which is worse thon the evil, h'o may 
it happen ns 1 pray. Spiegel’s Avcita, 17,1 - 175. 

■ The girl’s portion of the presents is sent withbercitber at this timoorfourdnys before 
or on the morning of the marringo slay. TIic girl’s portion includes n hedstend, n box or 
press, a cane Inskct, cooking and water vessels filled with wlicat or rice, n pot of mw 
fuenr, n tray of sngarcakes, a thin green bamboo, and a suit of clothes for the boy and his 

^ .4.^ «._V- IV. r.nn •Iijk AmC' .PM. 


pircntn r . , 

Tile tsveiity-onc occasions r,n wliich presents arc sent to Ibo girl s Iiouso by the boy’s 
parents are, on tlio lictrotlinl day when returning the horoscope; on the Adarnj or tho 
fiftli dny preceding the marriage day ; on tlio Vonii or tho fourth day preceding the" 
marriage day ; on the Kavarot or initialinn ; on the evening of tlio ronrriogo dny ; 
on tlio midniglit of the marringo dny; on the Vdrov.'lr or eighth dny after the 
marriage ; on the linslmnd’s birthday ; on tho first Dow-moon dny ; on Jnmshcdi 
Kavroz j on Mcher Jnsan 1 on Ahdn Jnsanion Adnr Josan; on Salimon Jasai^ on 
Zoroastcr'n anniversary ; on Knvroz the Inst day of tho year ; on Kbordadsal ; on Uoli ; 
on Cocoanut Day; onUassnm; nmlonDesvali. 

The five occasions on which presents of clothes are sent to tho boy s house hy tho 
girl’s parents arc, tho Kavrot ; tho Adanil ; tliocvcningof tbcjnarnagodayj the &avrez 
tlie last day of the year ; and tho hnshand’s birthday. Ail tho priBcnts made to tho wife 
nrerotumed to tho husband if sho dies before him, and «mam with tho svife if the 
iinsband dies btfore her. Daring the lifetime of hnstend and silfo nil presents, cither of 
elothcs or ornaments, made to tho strife at tlio time of berr marringo or on the occasions 
aiios'e incntionHl, tliongh at her disposal for uso on other snbsciinent festivo accnsions, 

remain in the custody of her parents BO long ns tho patents ate alive. 
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dishes are taken to the sea or to a river side and offered to the water 
spirits.' In the evening at both honses relations andtricnds are feasted. 
On the first Behrdtn that is the twentieth day of the month after fta 
Aveddingj friends and relations are called to a feast. No chairs or tables 
are used at wedding feasts. A strip of cloth half a yard wide is spread 
on the ground and the guests take their places in a row. The women 
and children dine first and when they have dined the men are called. 
Before each guest a piece of plantain or other leaf .is spread, and, on 
the leaf, the servants lay a portion of each coarse. IVhen all the coarses 
are seiwed the guests begin to eat. While the male guests are 
eating, small copper cups of the size of wine glasses arc filled with 
momra Bassia latifolia liquor aud the toast ' Glory to God ‘ is dmnk. As 
soon as this toast is drunk the cups are refilled and four more toasts, 
‘The Bride and Bridegroom’ ‘The lire Temple’ ‘The Host’ and 
‘The Guests’ generally follow. What with presents of dresses and 
ornaments, with feasting and other charges, the poorest Parsi can 
hardly marry his son for less than Bs. 400 or his daughter for less 
than Bs. 250. A middle class marriage costs Bs. SOO to Bs. 1200 
and a rich marriage Es. 1500 to Bs. 4000.^^ 

Among Pdrsis polygamy is forbidden. The authoritj' of religion and 
custom which was against polj'gamy was often set aside till polygamy 
was made illegal under the PArsi Marriage and Divorce Act (XXV.) of 
1865. When a wife or a husband dies remarriage is allowed and 
practised. The marriage of a bachelor aud a maid and the marriage of 
a widower aud a maid are called .Shdiidsan or ro}^! marriage ; the' 
remarriage of a widow, whether she marries a bachelor or a widower, is 
called Chakdrzan marriage or Ifaiitra.- A undow’s marriage differs 
from a maiden’s marriage in the following particulars. The ceremony 
is performed once not twice and at' midnight instead of in the evening. 
During the ceremony the bride should be helped by a remarried widow 
and not by a virgin or an unwidowed woman. The sari or roho wliich tlio 
bride wore during the ceremony is washed as soon as the ceremony is 
over, as it is unlucky for any one to use it before it is washed •, while 
the blessings are being repeated the rice is thrown from bsloir instead 


1 Tlip cliief details on: : Dress Bs. SOO to Bs. 300, oraaments Bs. 500 to Bs. 2000, 
and feasting Bs. 700 to Bs. 1000. 

® These are the only two forms of marriago at present in nso among Gnjardt PArsis. 
Brom the Sarayett or Precepts, of which an account is gis’cn under Bcligioji (Above 
page 212) it seems that in earlier times there were live forms of marriago : (1) Pdifhazan, 
the royal weddingthe same as Shdhdzan, tliat is the first marriage of a bo.v and girl. It 
is recognised in both worlds. The merit of good deeds performed hy a child horn of this 
marriage redound to the parents, (2) Yvjczan, If a man has a daughter and no son 
the marri.sge of the dnnghtcr is called Yukzan, heenuee her son will be adopted by her 
father and made his heir, I (3) CAaTarraa or the marriage of a widow srith a ssidower. 
'(4) Setartah, -If an unmarried boy dies a girl is nt once united to him ns his srife and 
their names fte pronounced, together as husband and wife in the hoy’a funeral service. 
The B*rl rfid remarry '^nt only in the nidow-marriage form. (6) Ktmdash-rae-zan' 
"literally ■girl’s ch6icA_Isa‘ marriage m^e not by the parents hut by the girl’s choice. 
The Bavajmts or •PrecepU order the bigh'^cst to unite snch a pair even tbongb the 
parents object. 'After the birth bt a child from this union a second motriogo ceremony 
should he performed. The second ceremony is given the rank of S/i0dzan or PMfhn- 
ran that is of a first marriage. ' 
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o£ from ajwvo as in royal or maiden^s wedding. The dress to be 
presented to the biido is not taken in a salver as in a nuddeu’s wedding 
but m a deep basin, so that it may not bo seen. When a bacbelo? 
mamos a widow, on the evening before the wedding he is manied witli 
^lahazan or ro 3 ’al rites to a twig of the samri Prosopis spicigera . 
tree and nt midnight is mamed to the widow with the second " 
marriage rites. No children of the remarrying pair may be present 
during tlie remarriage ceremony, as it is believed that if any are 
present disagreemonts will arise between the children and the stepfather 
or stepmother/ 

Til hen life has gone the body is washed, carried to the ground floor 
of the house, dressed, wrapped in old freshly-washed white cotton cloth, 
and laid in a comer of the front liall either full length or with the 
legs crossed. TVlion the floor of the ball is of earth the spot on which 
the body is to bo laid is marked off by drawing a Uno round it. 
The surface of the enclosed space is broken and on it the body is 
laid. If the floor is of cement or of stone tho body is laid on one or two 
stone slabs which arc set on Ibo floor, and the ground covered by the 
slabs is marked off by a line drawn with an iron nail. A wooden floor, 
cither plain or covered with stone slabs is never used for laying out the 
dead. Tho body is laid north and soutli with the feet towards the north. 
A _ lamp fed with clarified butter is kept burning nt the head and a 
priest repeats prayere and bums sandalwood and benjamin in a censer 
in front of tho body*. E.xccpt when a death happens at night tho body 
should be carried to ibo Towor of Silcnco as soon as possible after 
death. The bior-ljearors must always bo Pdrsis. They are known as 
JVasesdUirs^ and are jiaid and set apart as body-carriers by the Pdrsi 
Panchilyct or local board. TVhen the Tower of Silence is at a distance, 
tho body is sometimes carried in a bullock cirt, which is immediateljr after 
broken to pieces and buried nc.ar the Tower. TVhen a body is carried on 
men’s sliouldcrs the number of bearers must not be Icsstlian four in the 
case of an adult or two in the case of a child. Tllicn the body is taken 
in a cart the nninber of bearers must bo not less tlian two. In places 
witliin easy distance of a Tower of Silcnco, the bearers bring an iron 


* Mo«l of tlio particular* in wliicli u-iilow-miniiKO cereinonlea ililTcT from tlio 
cercmonici in a marriage botuoou a liacliclor anil n maiil scorn traceable to tho fear of 
tlie iipirit of tlio rir«t Inisbanil ulileli is strong among nil clashes of Iliniliis. Details arc 
givpniiitlicShoWpnrOarcltccr, XX. 021-027. _ _ 

" Till) NnscsSlirs lire always laymen. The pncstly class is entirely free from clio 
iluty of carrying tlio ilcail. I’oor and destitute iayrorn liccomc iiody-carriors. Washing 
tlie dead, cnm’iiig them to the Tower of Hlcncc, and hccpiiig the Tower in onicr, P.(rsis 
consider dcGliiig duties. After lift touclics a stead hotly until ho has been puriOod the 
tiody-cnrrior remains aloof and is not nlloivcd to touch unyTliing or anyliosly. After ho 
has puriflcsl liimsolf liy rubliliig Iiiinscif wltli cow’s urino and svnsiiing srtth water the 
Xascsihir mixes freely with otiicr I’irnis except lluit at piiblie , dinners they cat by 
thomseive* nt a distance from tlio rest. The olllco is not hereditary. .Dcnrcra woro 
formerly paid by tlio mourning family. Now they reccis c llicd montlily wages, and ore 
scrraiits of the I’Arsl local hoonls svlio distribnUi thorn aeconling as ’tlulr scrvicos are 
rcoiiired. IVlicn carrying tho dead tlio Nosciiilhlw are dressed in whilCjOnd they cither 
ir^T cloves and slochings o'r wrap linen round their liaiids and fort. • Their ovcry-clny 
dVoM is liUo that of other iayincp, except that tlwy arc not allowed to shave either the 
hcail or llio fac*’- Deforo bo liocomes a body-carrier a NascsiMr goes tbrougli the 
Paraanum cloaiising ceremony. 

n C20-31 
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bier and lay it near the body. The bior is a plain iron bedstead without 
the canopy, standing about six inches from the ground and with two 
long side-rods to rest on the bcarei'a’ shoulders. The women of the 
family and their friends sit on carpets w'itlun doors a little way from 
tilio body wailing and erjung. The men and their friends sit outside 
and in the streets in long rows on benches or on carpets. A number 
of priests attend and say the praycra for the dead. Two of them, chosen 
for the occasion, stand at the threshold opiwsito the body and the hicr, 
and begin reciting the Ahunvat Gdtha a portion of the Yasna which is 
called Gehaarna. In the midst of tlie recitation the two priests turn 
round, the attendants lay tiie body on the bier, and a dog is brought to- 
look on the face of the dead and drive away evil spirits. Then the two 
Ijriests again turn towards the body and recite.. When the reciting is 
over the pinests leave the door, and the wailing and erj’ing which has 
ceased for the time begins afresh. The male friends of the dead go to 
the door, bow, and in token of respect for the dead raise their two hands 
from the floor to their heads. After the body is laid on the bier it is 
covered with a sheet from head to foot. The two attendants bring the 
bier out of the house, holding it low in their h.mds, and make it over to 
four more hearers outside, who like the two attendants are dressed in 
freshly-washed white clothes. All the men present stand wliile the 
body is taken from tlie house and bow to it as it passes. The body is 
carried feet foremost, and after the body follow priests in their while 
diGss, and after the priests the friends of the dead. All walk in couples, 
each couple holding the ends of a handkerchief. At tlie Tower of Silence, 
which is generally some way from the town, the bier is set down at a 
little distance from the door. When all have amin bowed to the (lead, 
the bier is taken by tlie bearers into the Tower vmere the body is lifted 
from the bier and laid on the inner terrace of the Tower.* The clothes 


' Tlio PArsig call tlic Tower of Silence VoVhtna a Zend word meaning tnmb. Before 
tlie foundations of a Tower of Silence are laid a circlo rcpFC&cnting tho ontgidc w.!]! of tlio 
Tower is marked <m the ground and in tlie centre a deep pit is dug. ThiB_ wlicn lined 
ivith masonry liccomes tho central pit Vhatidar of the Tower. All along the oircuinfcreiico 
a ditch is dug wide onougli to hold the foundation of tho Toircr wall. Then at each 
of the four corners, in the south-east sonth-ncat north-west and north-casta ditch is dug 
connecting tho central pit and the circumference. On tho day fixed for laying the 
foundation a largo nnmhcr of people meet; Two specially purified priests go into the 
central pit and drive a long iron nail into tho bottom of the pit and aftenraras drive a 
similar iron nail at tho south-east sonlli-wcst north-west and iiortli-cnst points of the 
circumference. In tho part of tho circnmfcrcnco between caeli of these four comer 
points the priests dris'c in qnincnnx order two rows of smaller nnils, five nnils in the 
inner and four nails in the outer row. Along each side of the four ditches whicli join 
tlio central pituith the circuinferencc, they fix thirty-two nnils, and drive a null nt the 
end of the connecting ditches, nearest to the central pit. In nil three hundred and one 
nails are driven into the mund. A long piece of yarn prepared hy twisting togctiier 
a hmidrcd-and-ono thrcaw is first pu8«cd by the two priests through n hole in tho liig 

nail nt the south-east nnd to this nail one end. of the threads is tied. The priests then 

draw the thread sontli out and in along tho nine nails np to the big nail at tbc south-west 
ootuer, tbeu along thq nine nails np to tho big nail at the north-west corner, then along 
tho nine nails to tli* big nail at the north-east comer, and so along the last nine 
nails hack {o thc-iit.nail at the south-east corner. A^sccond round is repeated fn- 
the same order. In (the third wmndthe pnests o^mslaTt from tho BTOth.c.ut Ttnil 
but first tro along thirty-two nails on cither side of the first connecting ditch and O.c nail 
.-ot the top of it } then to the nine nails nMho south up to the big joutli-w cst naO anrUlong-i 
• the thirty-two nnib on either side of tho second connecting ditch and tho imil nt tlw top 
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nrp tom off nn<l llip Iwly io left to tlic vxiUnrcs. After the boclj* is laid 
in the Tower, lyfnrc they return to their homes each of the f imctnl party 
lias n little enw^s urine tKinred into the jmlrn of his left hand nnd recites 
the A>n:«j prayer. They wash their faro hands and feet at a well 
near the Tower, and repeat the l-utli prayer. They then go liomc. On 
nsichinir heni<' they do not enter the house till they have again 
wa<-lKsl their face hand*: and feet and again rej>cat«l the histi ])raycr. 
They then enter the house and at once batlic nnd change their clothes. 
Jlen who have liecn nt n funeral orinnoteal work or miv with their 
fri'-nds till lle-y have l<itlie»l, and their clothes inti't he wailioil before 
they are again usxl. IVhen a inarrie«l man dies hie widow at 
on<v breaks her gla».s bangles nnd in their stead wears gold or silvev 
hraeth t x. Wide she remains a widow, that is until she remarries, a widow 
die-! n<-t take part in any ceremonies connected with joyful occasions. 
3' very moining for tlmv d.ays after a death rice is cooked and laid 
in the veranda for dogs to cal , 'Jlie jilace in the house where the Wlj' 
was laid is railt^l off and i-s not u<.ed for one inonlli if the death oeenrs 


of i* I 111 . n (\U-n-* riiii' rntls at Uic up to tin- litc noilli.wnl nail amt alonp the 
r al!» e-i «itl tr rMe el ll.e tlilnt ccaneettuB ilitth aw! the i.a!l at the top of it, tinil then 
ah 's t’ enlne pail* at t!.> tiertli up tothelii.' ni«hTa«t nail nn<! nlotiB the thirty-two 
t a'i« r-i eitli. r !e of ll.e f..".rth dileli »"•* the nail at the Up of it j tlieii aloiiR the nine 
I til. at t»., ,a.t ar<l l«cV to the 1 ip ..ulli «ft.t nail. *UUP p..liii: ronml thU nail the 
«• p vJ i« rarTiol f.ilhehic util hilhewiitre of the pit, ami nil that n nmun of the 
t**oi« n.-u<l peawlil. lliia <mU the f.ejmlith.nrcp.'intmy. llariiiK the whole paiee<i 
f f ft!— l! tn'li arii rt<«hic the yam nhme them the two rrh >t* cnniiniie to reelto 
, Jr A r.t1. A J.vmttt U attafhiM .h.iwlnc the imtUion of tl.e S-.l nail*. 11«- ecnlml 
i.!l wllrh s/alo'it l.'O fret in rireutnf. nnee it linnl with ii)a>niiry ton ilepthofni 
il -li* fol. niie »i'-ire r<eii'<! the j.'il It Cltr«! to the letrl of the pit inunth. Tiiit 
« 't' f.'.'n it I arol with »t« n.' "l-irh eooTf rp- fram the ciTrmnfrrcnre to the centre 
1. ar'ii ■- i.tTT-.w tjMH . for the iUpilii irnttrr lo rtrtin to the renlre. Konn.l the oilier .tiKc 
wilH * !. « il'c i’t tlj<" Tli*' rnlcr\»l lliroimh a liisJi irun 

I ; wue h w fl sh of ttrpt Irtil.. Deaii l«1ict nte laiil n,...n the alone pltlform 
«1 !'r1 i. nV ,l rroo f^-t in rlrr.imfen ncr nrel .litWol into tijn-e rmirentric rmii, the outew 

V " 0 e Alt one f.T wmiwn. nn.i H.efiinrnno.lferc1.iMn-n. Af.er Ihellcth.t 
I -'rn U M e tultniTt the <irv leeitt niv thrown into the ccnlml pit wlilrh it ennmcUii 

nt tomo .litt-anec from ihe tmirr. At 
••'^ee lU*l.'i.! ihe.e well*, fmnlliic the piilranee of Uie tpwi-p, it n vn.illt.l Imihl- 

s f t Li nt liunilniT nt iiiplit nlwMf* fA\ii I**!*** InlA till* lowiT lliroiiph 

hi'.: in whifh n Ump ^ L . . «ir i« Anhluf! tlw wWr i.f Ut iimitlc )■ fimt na^liwl 

tin* VII'/’ Jinc/niirw'Tfm'rrofHli'nr^^^ TIip Wlit'f iipmoniltliat t4> 

V i! M * ^ ill** r<Ti'WOny of iiir,, j* from «n noil Hint nnv one nlio 

f*- tl^ rntmi1n*i. n aM to-fti '/‘J** ^h. VAm5« nre nt*ry rnrcriil WKtinlinp 

I „ recM .eyi, tow^ nil nnacew inay tl.e fir.t tmnnt 

Ilf f.f«t W«ly tint in lain 

»»r thf Towi'f if* iiynmi- * 


'w in n rci^ower of Fihnce. On nonceoHiit may the 

• —rtrt If the fipxt I.mIv cxpoMtl It a acrtini? per^u^ Inrti 

of the Towj-t ha nynnn? is-rs''^. in Vncriowcr .f.o.iM ha it" 

loy« ns.il snrla willilie. llie nr*. Iiouy iniu in » Tlie next Iwtl coriwe willi which 

1> ian«e, It it .ai-l, «h ath liaa fi w *'"?JrAnt *iweaw« in that' cAtn life Im' .anreo hepm.- ■ 
U opm n t^wrr I- the Wy f »« whose iK*!}' la r.rrt l,i.l Inn 

ciii^in Api-eiKli. *'62. 
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betw'een tlie eighth and the twelfth month of the year and for ten days 
if the death occurs between the first and the seventh month,^ During 
the time the place is thus set apart a lamp is kept burning on it and a 
jar filled with water and with flowers in its mouth is set where the head 
of the deceased lay. 

About three in the afternoon of the third day after death a meeting 
is held in the honse of mourning. The guests seat tbemBelves on 
benches chairs and carpets^ and recite prayers of repentance on behalf 
of the dead. "While the guests are praying, two prices if the dead was 
married and one priest if the dead was unmorrira, lay several troys of 
flowers and one or two censers or incense-bm'ners in front of the spot 
where the body w'as laid, or in the hall of the fire-temple, and, standing 
opposite the censer and flowers, recite prayers. "When the prayers are 
over, the son or the adopted son of the deceased bows before the high 
priest, who makes him promise to perform all religious rites for the dead.^ 
The friends of the deceased then read a list of charitable contributions 
in memory of the dead. This ceremony is called Utliamna Bising 
from mourning. The flowers in the trays are handed round and the 
people are sprinkled with rosewater and retire. To the priests and 
the poor the rich distribute alms and sacred shirts. Next morning 
before dawn, white clothes, cooking and drinking vessels, fruit and wheal 
cakes called darttn are consecrated to the dead in the fire-temple.- A 
suit of clothes and a set of vessels are given to the family priest. The 
rest are used by the family and tire fruit and cakes are eaten. After 
this is over, about four in the morning the grief-raising ceremony 
is repeated. For three days after a death except for dogs no food 
should be cooked in the house of mourning. What food is required 
is as a rule sent cooked by near relations. During the three first days of 
mourning no relation of the dead, wherever he may be, eats flesh. 
For the first ten days and sometimes longer, female friends and 
relations come to the house of mourning and are received in the hall by the 
women of the house, and remain there from morning to noon. Similarly 
kinsmen and friends call at the house for a few minntes in the moraing 
and evening for the first tlu-oe days. They are received by the men or 


> Tlie proper reason wljytLo spot nliero tlio dena Jny is so niiieli longer unclean, that 
is haunted, during; the latter part of the year than during the earlier months is that 
during the southing of the sun the great spirlt-scarer, as his scaring power grows 
less the power of the spirits increases nnd the dead refuses to leave liis old home. 
Hindus preservo the same belief by saying that during the later or southing months 
heaven’s gates nro closed and the dead cannot get in. But according to the PArsi 
scriptures the soul departs from this •world on tbo dawn of tlic fourth day. Tbo 
ground remains unolcnn because of tho * Damzc nosas ' the ctB sjdrit that haunts hurial- 
grounds or grounds where a corpse has 1^, or in other words, tho contamination of tho 
earth and tho air caused hyo corpsc. This ‘Daruze’ is scared owoyhy tho spirit- 
scaring sun, or the contamination is remor-cd l>y the drying power of the sun, Iliis 
poncr is wenter during the southing of -the sun, or daring tho later part of the year . 
thon during the earlier months, and heneo the ground is considered os remaining nnctcan 
longer in tho former than in the latlcr case. 

* Rirsis believe that « nion cannot iw saved unless lielias a son. If he has no son n 
r.irsi must adopt one of his blood relations, or failing that a distant relation, or failing 
that any Zoroastrian. Tho adoption must Iw declared at tlie vthamna or third day 
ceremony. 
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tlic liouFC nnil Fcntol in tlic rcrandn or near the Tcr&uda on carpets 
benches or chain:. At morning, noon, evening, midnight and at four in 
the morning priests are engaged to recite prayers during tho three first 
d.ays. On the fonrth day a feast is held especially for piicsls, and friends 
are nho n^ked to join in it. A little of the foot! cooked on tliis day is 
Font to all relations and friends who make a point of eating or at least 
of tasting it. On the tenth and the thirtieth d.ay after death, the 
dcath-d.ay in each month for tho first year and every j'carly death-day 
ceremonies in honour of the dead ate performed. 
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SECTION IX.-COMMUNITY. 

Tili. a.d. 1865 in all parts of Gnjardt, and still in parts of tlie pinviuee 
whict belong to the Gdokwdr, local councils ^called anjumana or 
pancJidyets settled all Pdrsi social and religions disputes. InA.D.1855 
the spread of European ideas and the decline of the power of the leading 
families among the Bombay Pdrsis resulted in the formation of a 
Pdrsi Law Association, After ten years, as the representations of this 
body seemed to express the wish of the more powerful and intelligent 
section of the community. Government passed two Acts, the Pdrsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865 and the Pdrsi Succession Act of 1865, 
defining amending and making conformable to Pdrsi customs the 
law relating to Pdrsi marriage, divorce, and snocession. Since 1865 
the Pdrsi communities in Imperial Gujarat bring all disputes regarding 
marriage and succession to the regular law courts, where, in ncoord- 
anee with the procedtuc provided under these .Pdrsi marriage and 
succession acts, the Judge is aided by Pdrsi delegates nominated by , 
Government after consulting the leaders of the local community. In 
the Pdrsi settlements within the limits of the Gdekwdr’s territory, 
disputes receding marriage are still settled by the local councils. In 
Navsdri, which is the earliest and one of the most important Pdrsi 
settlements, the council or anjtimdn is composed of the high priest 
dastur, and the leading priestly family of the desdts as chief 
members, and the represeniatives of some other piiestly families ns 
members. If the matter in dispute touches the excommunication of a 
member of the community or some other point of public importance, 
the meetings are attended by all adult male Pdrsis, Meetings to allow 
remarriage, to hear complaints of priestly irregularities, and other 
matters of less importance are attended only by the leading members. 
The local council of Navsdri has the special power of forbidding the 
marriage of a widow or a widower unless the council is satisfied that all 
claims for ornaments or clothes brought by the relations of the former 
wife or hiKh.'ind have been settled. In Navsdri arid other Pdrsi 
settlements in Gdekwdr temtory the local council anjtmdn regnlato* 
the succession to, property and in disputed eases decides w’ho shall ho 
declared the adopted son. In marriage disputes it tries to ofiect a 
friendly settlement of quarrels between husbands and wives and 
exercises a check on bigimy. ^e council has not power to annul a 
marriage with a second wife during the lifetime of a former wife, but, 
on pain of being cut off from all social and priestly rites and from the 
use of the fire-temple during his life and of the Tower of Silence after 
his death, they can force the bigamons husband to provide a maintonaneo 
for bis first wife. Since the passing of the Pdrsi lifarringc and 
Succession Acts of 1865 none of these powers have been oseroised by 
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placed in an urn. On the first of tlie five Gatha or Hymn Days, 
wliich are the five extra days at the end of the year, the sixteen fires 
are taken out of the sixteen urns and in the order in which they wore 
purified are placed in the one urn which is to hold the Behrdm fire. 
During the thirty days of the first following month daily prayers are 
chanted over the urn with the fires. At the end of the thirty days the 
united fives have become a Behrdm fire. When the fire is ready the 
vaulted central fire room is purified, and on some lucky day, generally 
a day sacred to fire, with a procession of priests holding maces and 
swords, the urn with the sacred fire under a silver canopy is brought 
in procession and set on a stool in the second room. A sword and two 
maces arc hung on the walls, and at each corner of the room from a 
bright chain hangs a brass bell which the priest rings at each watch 
or geh when he performs a ceremony near the fire.^ Amid prayers 
followed by feasting and rejoicing the Behrdm fire is declared ready to 
be worshipped. 

Religious Fdrsis visit the fire temple almost daily, and on four days 
in each month, the 3rd 9th 17th and 201h, which are sacred to fire, 
almost all Pdrsis go and offer prayers. Men and women oome to the 
same part of the _ temple and worship the fire in the same way. On 
reaching the fire temple the worshipper washes his face hands and 
feet and recites the fcusfi or saered-cord prayer. Then carrying a piece 
of sandalwood and some money for the officiating priert, he passes 
through the outer hall. On entering the inner hall on which a carpet 
is spread he takes off his shoes and goes to the threshold of the central 
fire room, kneels, and again standing begins to recite prayers. The 
worshipper is not allowed to pass ^e threshold of the fire room ; the 
priest alone is allowed to enter. Soon after the worshipper reaches the 
threshold one of the priests brings the worshipper ashes from the um 
in a silver or copper-brass ladle. The worshipper takes a pinch of the 
ashes and applies them to hie forehead and eyelashes and hands the 
priest the -money and sandalwood. When his prayers are over the 
worshipper walks backwards to whore he left hie shoes and goes home.® 

Besides fire the objects of Zoroastrian veneration include six 
Amsliasfidnds that is the Immortal Rurtherers and twenty-three 
Tazads^ or Worehipfuls. .Ahaiamazd ordered his name to be included 
among the Amshaspdnds, on which account in the Pdrsi scriptares 
they are known as Mafia Ams7iazjidiids, that is the Seven Amshdspands. 
The Holy Purtherors and the Worshipfuls are believed to preside over 
different objects and parts of the universe. Seven of the thirty days 
of each month are named after Ahuramazd and the six Immoral 
Purtherers, the remaining twenty days after the first twenty Yazads or 
Worshipfuls, and the names of the eighth fifteenth and twenty-third 
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Fitz-TEUPiES Tiisovaitoat Ikbu — continued^ 


No. 

FlACfl. 

rOC»PT!», 

Datb. 

PauAIlK. 

14 

Barodfl Camp 

Btramj! Ku««rrnAtiJi 

A.TI, 

Iftlilfav I9C8 





BenaU 



15 

10 

BcigaotO 

fihagrft nenr Saint . 

F^stoiijlCiiT^etfi B&rai. 
dniiiFetJi Sorubjl Bhas> 

Cth Dec. 18^11. 
2.^tb3fay IbSn 


17 

Bh&iha 

ditto „ 

Po'itonjll VIrjIWioy 

DcimbJI BliapnrJI l;inrt' 

3n1 Dec. 18CI 

Be<btilU ^ So 
rabji and wowin' 
jl Kniisil MUtrj. 
0th Mar, iSol 

18 

BlifTmaffaraM 

121h3tay ISni 


10 

BUectfnnoar Surat 

ffOT. 

D..d{d)hoy and 3(\m> 

(.th Fell. 1810 

Be*bnllt by tUi« 




therjl Testonjl Wndin. 

• 

chubil Konii>J> 
Fratiijl WadU 






Cth June lS«7d 

20 

Bilimon 

•• 

Nnuii^l JaniEtt.i Wa* 

IBlhduly IBSB. 





diA. 


21 

BombftT, SaB&rkotc. 

SoMbji ^lanockjl Seth. 

21th Nov. 176J 

Rcdniilt by hi« 





heirs. IHhNor. 
1^22 k S'st Oct. 







1800. 

22 

Ditto 

ilittO ... 

Sbaniiiji Snrahji K&pa 

10th Nov. 18.17 


23 

Ditto 

Sindra.. 

NuiHmanJt Dnttonjl 
Tata. 

NumnranJI HlrjibboT 

Cth Mar. 1&<^1 


24 

Ditto 

Bliondi 

IGlh 3rar. 1817. 




Ba^lr 

Curraai. 



25 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

BomanJI Mcrwatiii 

nth .Ian. 1851 





Me^nnaUa* 


Re-bi'IU by bl< 

20 

PItto 

ditto ... 

Mcraaoji ilanodvl) 

23rd Sept. ISOS 




P*tH. 

^mnd dowffbtcr 
Diiibal Nusiar* 
wnnji Pctitf Snl 
June 1878. 


27 

Ditto 

Cliaupatu 

SorabJI Vachaarlmndy., 
Cmarbti. ividoa' of 

8th -^Ffb. ISrS. 


38 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

20th 3tnj 1S58* 


Horabji Cnraotj! Tboo- 
til}* 



20 

Cbnndaii’ 

Hoimaejl BomaniS IV.i* 

SCthNoi.lSO'i. 



nddl. 

dia. 



30 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

A\BlnI Arde&irCnraotjl 

15th Apr. 3803 





W »{ia. 

For the u«e of 

31 

Ditto 

ditto .» 

Siibm;rjptinn „ 

2l8t Anf^. 18S7. 




tlie Biiasrfttio 
priesti* of Hav* 
Birrl. 





S3 

Ditto 

CcrlSba ... 

SiBbbo.r Dndabbal 

IhXh yiZT. 38*)D 


31 

Ditto 

ditto , . 

MemMiJl rriiniji Fbn- 
day. 

4th Dec 1BG5. 


31 

Ditto 

Duncan 
lioad. 
Tort . . 

llorroa^Ji Dbunji F.itel 

14th Teh, 1831 


35 

Ditto 

Bonoif Mmjf 

S5th Johe 1700. 

Re»biifU br hfk 




{.unlly, 15th Apl 
18 



SO 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Manockjl Komoji Seth 

20th Jnne 1733. 

Jte-biillt by lih 




h'lrJalhhuy Ar 
flft«hlr Setb.Sth 








Not. IHil. 

37 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Cnrretji lUaneckll 

SOtb Nov. 181C 

The Arc of thl« 



Shroff. . 


tcnipTe tiae first 
con«>ccratcti at 
ChAiipati h.v 








Caieetfi'a father 
Slanockjeo Do 
rnbjl BnrolT cn 
5th Dec. 1700. 
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ditto ^ 

Atdcrfr Dad^bboy ... 

25th Sept. 1503. 

39 
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ditto t. 

Sabpcripliou 

2nd Feb. 1820. 

Bc-bulU by Sir 
Jnm^tji Jljh 
hho}*o Fons on 
the I3tli April 
38ro Tbisisrpo 
oUdI; bntlt tor 












GainPdh nrle^ta 

40 
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Jiunrhct^l CiitselJI 
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0th April 1815. 

Be^bnllt liy Pe** 
tnidIKn*«pnran 
)1 Codivralla on 
23rd April 1505* 
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t PLiCBe 
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rth Ifnr. ISIS 
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CS 
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ao 
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STth rcb, 1 Bj> 
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Kliambatta. 



Oi 
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Sorabjl Hormvjl TaV» 
ham. 
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ISthMar. 1881 


63 

Ditto 
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Ifh June ISOG 





wala’s family. 

7th June 1831. 


04 
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Khanfavnd 

llirabal TfowroJI t<faiic]« 



03 
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■X 

Rusfoinjl Cina'iji Da 
naji. 

Peatonjl CursctJiSIoil.T 

16tlt5ept 1839 


06 
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13th. Jan 2844 
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I" 11 

Dorabji aod Pramji 
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RC’biiilt bv the 

68 

Daman 


Meru'anji Nowrojl Jaoji 

1830 




Francis. 


Gth Mar. 1338 

69 

Ditto 



Ruttonbai IlonniisJi 

1846. 




Munclierji Caiim 

S6th May 1855 


70 

Derinr 



KiYBAbai 17aS8cr>\anJi 
Fakitjl. 

Jchannr Niisaertrsnji 


71 

Dm ... 


StUi Fcbr 1830 




adi 1 . 

SIth Mar, 1838 


72 

DnoinsncaTfiarat . 

Subscription ... 


73 

Goiiilavi 



Honnusji Dhtccajl Ghi- 

4th Juuu 1834 


74 

75 

Ii:atpurl 
Il&v ... 


SLiMcript on «.. 
Jamsetji UurjorJi 3Iis 

toDr'Jiine 1S87 
27th Dbe; 18b0 

, 

re 

Itidore 

* 

Flormaaji Maneekj 

36:li April 1870 



Bhiiiimn. 
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^Tpendfx I- 


Fiix-Teupiss riiROvonovT Jxbia — ?ontiiinci1. 


N-o| 

ThAtE. 

Toondpr. 

Datk. 

RiUiRi:*. 

77 

Itrluipore 


n«ai 

Cnva«>I( nud 

A P. 

30th AprillSU. 



Surat,i 



libiirili’A Koii^. 

ICtli Mor. 18K> 


78 

JAmiiii{far 



TohniulJI Aiftliiaijl 3Iir 
It*. 

Ddiuji llfTau>]i 


79 

Enljfiu 

- 


1763 .. 

bylllilc'' 
csiji JijiIImI. 







Ib^alitinl llor 
utu^ii, Furduup 







MurRdiijl Aid 

Jtfirn u»Ji Ma 
uptkji oil U 
XOV. JbbO. 

80 

Karnchi 

... 


llirjl Jnni^ctjf ItcfiPia 

8nl Slur 1813 


HI 

Ditto 


. 

Mui \Tllllj 

28tli 31nT JS;9 






U&diad. Co. 


83 

KnraiiJ 



Horniu-jl Sliapurjl 

32n(1 dun. 181 D. 





takU*ft 6on<i 



83 




n>ranij} Illnjl Colab 

12 ib Jnno ISttt 


84 

1 KbtnRium . . 


Mi>tiku Dotoonit jam 

Sl.t 310)- »».. 






•.etjl Mtilln. 



81 

Ktiuiultj 

... 

... 

llonim^l Dhnnjilihoy 
lCii}adtt 

21^t May 16D5. 


80 

KudlilnancarSneat 

Bloticborjl Cnrciji »ml 

I«t Apr. IBjO 






Honrapjl ManocLii. 


67 

Litioro 




An!e*lnr IbraiajiUbu 

m\i July 189C 






ufttia. 


68 

Malin'ta 

, 


8tti>«4rind3!i .M •• 

iBt Jan 1S‘8.> 

Rc.bnili hr Bln 


1 MunOrolncarSnm' 

IMlle 

Ith Jitii. JEdl) 






kh dji Bombi 
Andcibon, iDt). 
2Iar. 1691. 


00 

Mc<Uior iica- 

G»n- 

Ditto „ ~ 

3Ist Dee. lSS:t. 








nt'.liiiIHiml Mar 

01 

Mliow 

M. 


Dlt^> 

Sth Mar. is 10. 





18.W B"-'! Bk'BM 
oil Slid Eopt. B 1. 



n 

K.isrporc 

... 


I^upsernanji SdanockJ 
MwlU. 

^iMscraouJi 

4Mi Nov. ISO". 


03 

Katg«<l 

... 

- 

17sT _ 

nre conpcoratcil 
Zdth JiiMi*16b2. 

81 

Kublrl 

.- 

- 

Anjuutau 

Toiy old 

He biil.t li?’ An 
Juinan,''lth Feb 







Ae:Ain re 
built bl llim 
eberjt Cwnelii 
])e^«>al, 7tli rcb 





' 


178b Anilaifih 

b\ MntlnbJi 







Jchau^lr vVndia 
20th Mm 18M. 

0.1 

Ditto 


" 

Sinoclior JloniJI 

JC^C 

JleJiiiiU b> I'lir 
pctji Arilc«bli 
Pa>l3*apoiH. loth 







Mu\ JbiiS. 

00 

Ditto 

n 1 


8{r JaiQictn Jijtblto.c .> 

lltli 3lar. I.-.3 


87 




Trn^tMK of tlic Wiiilln 

I’Jtli Dec. ISSv. 





lire tpinp'p of Itoin* 
b\y. 




03 

Nvcinncli 

... 


The Ilf in of CnrpHji 

IBtli Jan. 1683 





JeeTDiiJl SfeTA^nln. 



00 

VArrti In 

SoutU 

llonnA*]! Gadnbhtii .». 

2»d June 1831. 


ICO 

GiiJnrfiTt, 

Pooua 


1 

ftotnbji R6t.uiji Patel.. 

nil Alii.'. is.'4. 

Adenin con^'cr.it 
«.d tctii .lunt 
Ibh^trcdmillOth 
Jutio 1S77. 

101 

102 




ftir JAin«ctJf Jljlblini... 

SOtb TTo^. 1814. 

Diilo 


... 

Snl«crt|>tioh ._ 

IBtli Oct, 160 '• 

1 

Coiisccratod ac- 
ronliiifr to Kart. 






1 

ml ilUv. 

103 

(01 

101 

Quettn ••• 

fliVjKol 

Ilaadir ncur Sbrnt * 

SttV*CTfpHon ... •- 

Ditto ^ „ M. 

IbmMiaw DorabJI Itaii 

dUls. 

2nd Jnui l*>63;i 
2I*it .Vn> 1676. 
llth Julfel^3l. 

11c.huiU' by |i|« 
vulnv? rirolbal, 
Idih 

100 

Sarofida 

.. 

.. 

OiRotil rordonJlj 

rmrsl. owl MMicckJ'l 

2n(l July I860* 






Ilhin*}i I^apfakld. j 
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Appendix II> 

Towebs of 
Silence. 


No 

Vlacc, 

1 


2 

Aden ... 

3 

Ditto .M .M 

4 

Aliincd&bAd 

. D 

Ditto ... 

6 

Alimadnagar ... 

7 

Ditto M« 

6 

Ditto ... ... 

0 

Ditto 

10 

Aloia 

11 

Alniore ... .. 

12 

AliiHi on th>i Mala* 
bar Coast. 

18 

AmmU uearSunt. 

i« 

AnKlciiVor near 

Broach. 

16 

( Ditto .. 

10 

AuTQns&hAd .. 

17 

Badnara in SfodroB. 

18 

liHiopm in Uctar ... 

10 

Balsar •• 

20 

Ditto ... 

21 

Ktt« - 

22 

Bardoli nenrSUrat . 

23 

iiaroda ... 

24 

Ditto 

25 

BUiwora ... 

20 

Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

28 

Bombay ... ... 

29 

Ditto 

SO 

Ditto ... 

31 

Ditto 

32 

Ditto .M 

33 

Ditto 

31 

Ditto ... 

J3 

DoiigAum near 

Jah-Bordi. 

3ft 

BrOHch M ~ 

37 

Ditto „ 

S8 

Ditto 1 


rot-XDKit. 


Datr. 


KuiAbkb. 


8 a})Scri|>tion 
MemanJlSorabji Ehb* 
regat. 

SltltSCfitvtiOD 
Titlo 

Sir J&msetji Jijibboy.. 


Ciiivetji Con'aaji Sett 
SutectiiUioti 

Khdn Pndnm' 

i l Pesfconji and KhAn 
la))&dur ^liurr^anjl 
CtiraoU!* 

Stthscrttitton • . 

Ditto * 

KoaidJI Ooviasjl Xand‘ 
v^atla 

Subscription •«. 
Narsing Dhan)>ai 
lianrot. 

Fcstonji Bomanjl 'Wa< 
<il». 

Vlcoaji nnd Pestunjl 
2(erJI. ‘ 

SubBCiiptlon ... 
VIccaD Bwd Pcstonil 
Merji ‘ 

Sob'Cription • 

Ditto 

Ditto ... k 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto 

^IrJoQiitctJi Jljfl/lioy.. 

Subscription 

Rostoinji BonianJI Dot 
Uc^alo. 

Subbcnption 
AlCfSj lUrjl \aclm 
ManekU Nowrojl Sett 
Snbtcnpuou . , 

3(norberJI anji| 

llcad^nnoney. 


A>D« 

loth Alar. IPSD] 
2iid ApU tSt7. 

dUi Aug. 186ft. 
2lst Miiv J8-i3. 
17tli May 1850 


IMhNor, 18?5, 
Mar. 1887. 
nth Jan 1813. 
0th Atnr. 18CU. 


J8th Fob»1«95, 
nth Mat. 1833. 
18i)7 

ZSrd Mat. I85S 
1600-1517 

2lfh Mnr, 1810 

nth Jnii. 1813 

2Dth AIat. 3803. 
25th Apl. 1833.) 

1G15 
SStli Jail. 1777, 
27th Dec. 169*1. 
27th 3riii.lb4r 
2 ui] Juno 1642. 

la'o 

Ift *2. 

13th Dec. 1801 

20tli Mar. 18S0 
1670, 

1750. 

7t1i May 17i9i 
0th Sept. ITSa 


Dadj Kassern'anjl 


Ditto 


send Apl. 170S 

3rd Ma 3 1633... 
7th 3!ayl814 ... 


Before 1300 
1300 
IfM 


Bontfor hodlc* 
of r.lr8l« Dlltj 
bmiiiibt in hyj 
te^uKt c«cl*.«. 

Xot ill use. 

Ditto. 


Xot 1» use. 


Xot 111 use. 


Xot In KBC. 


For bodies noti 
brought In hy| 
regular liearers. 
Not In ubo. 


Built for hfB ou'n 
w. His body. 
wa« hept ill » 
stoim (iicloBurc! 
for a month and' 
rcniorcil ulien 
tlie tuver nae 
rendi. 

For the nsc of 
hlfl on n family. 

Xot in ti 0 e« 


I 


Xot in use. 
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Toir^ns or SitEXOS isbodoboot htBU — contimied. 


Ko 

PbAOB 

• 

Foi'Kiivn. 

Dave. 

RSUAIUlB. 

39 

Broncli 


J^ubwlptioii 

A a. 

IStb Oce. 193.3. 


40 

Calcafcta 

.. 

Ndwroji tiorabjt Umri- 

26th Jan. 1622. 


41 

Cnmbay 


gar. 

BcforelSOO ... 

Brick ruin. 

4i 

I7itto 

. 

HirJI AB«a of Snrnt 

1931. 


43 

Ditto 

.. 

Testonji CuTSQtJl Mod? 

2dtb Apt. 1826 


44 

ChSkli 

•• 

Sttbscriptioii ... 

2nd Mar« 1874 . 

Not in use. 

46 

Dfizn^m 

.. 

1581 

4C 

Ditto 

Oft ftftft 

Bnbscripttfln 

1700 

Unhewn Btotm. 

47 

Ditto 

... 

Jamsetjt. U^ranilt Las* 

12th May 1831 . 


48 

Deesa 


karl. 

fiiilmcription 



40 

Dtfololl 

... 4U 

lUrauiJi ICanaMioy 
tri; 

Dorebji furdaiiji Las 

22nd Sept 18G9. 


50 

Dcviar 


6th Jan. 1788... 

Not in iiBe.Thirty* 

51 

Ditto 


kori. 

SnIiscHptinn 

loth Jan. 1B39. 

BIX t^poues. 

62 

Dm 

. 

Jehaanir K.u&emasj) 

10th Mar. 1833. 


63 

Gacderl 


Wadia* 

Subscription ... 

22na July 1723. 

Not in me. 

54 

Ditto 


Ititio ... .. 

l7Su 

Ditto. 

65 

Ditto 

*•« 

Jamsetji Kanabhoy Gaz 

21st Apl. 1817. 


60 

Ditto 


dar. 

Subscription 

Oih Apl. 1870. 


67 

Guflar near Jnh* 

Ditto 

1776 

Notin me. 

68 

Bonti. 

llyderdbildCDakhan] 

Ticcnji and PestODji 

10th Oct. 1630. 


SO 

l^tpara 


Mviji. 

Subscription •*. 

3]st Mny 1835. 


CO 

Doo M. 

.. 

Ditto 

17C0. 


Cl 

Imlore 

. 

Ditto ... .> 

20th Feb. 1803. 


83 

JOiiift 


Ditto ... «• 

1312 

Not in use. 

H:I 

Ditto 

. . 

Jamsetj i Kazl . . 

3824 ... 

Ditto. 

G4 

Ditto 

... 

Sobacnption ... .. 

S3rd ApU 3871. 

Brick roio. 

CS 

Kaly&n 



Before 1500 ... 

04 

Ditto 

... 

Subscription ... .* 

1722 ... 

Not In nee. 

07 

Ditto 


l^aiazb^ii widow 0< 

1790. 


6S 

Ditto 


KuBSoinaiut Dadabhoy 
Modi. 

IfoivroJI Ga1ab1]03' 

31st Mar. 1980 


09 

Karachi 


Hormusli Dadablioj 

35th Jan. 1848 


70 

Dllto 


Gadiali. 

Sulisciiption . . .. 

Cth June 3875. 


71 

Kaiaiil 



Diiilni n idow of Poojiaji 

SJth Dec. 1828. 


72 

Kheicaum 

Sanit 

MannjU 

Motibfli widow of Bo* 

Slst May 1S82 


73 

1 District 1 . 

1 Rnondiaiia <dttto*. 

maiiji Jani«etji Moola 
SubscripPoa .. 

SOth Koi. ISOS. 

Never used ourmc 

74 

Madras 

... 

Bit jccManeck jccKharai' 
of tiooiv* 

Mnncck}! J eenaii .. 

1796 

75 

Miihasa 


Sth .May 1888. 

to the beli^that 
A Tower cannot 
be used mitil a 
dead eliild lia- 
been laid in it. 
Now (1898 used 
as a storehouse 

76 

Ditto 


Subscripbiiiii .M 

30tb Nov. lB:f>. 


77 



Ditto 

'ird Jan. 1640. 

As their coiitribu* 

78 

MUovf 


Subscription .. 

Utb May 1841 . 

70 

Kai^l 


ifanoherji Eharsbcdji 

1767. 

tion poor P&rsis 
ibrow palm 

fulce and 
lato the cement 
used for buiid> 
iD£r this Toner. 

80 

Ditto 


Sett. 

Sttbsciiption ... 

29th May 1888. 

A brick ruin. 

81 



ii" 1 

Before 1500 ... 

82 

. Ditto 

.. 

Maneck Chansea 

1531 

Not In use. 

83 

Ditto 

.. 

Maneckji Nowroji Sett. 

30th Jan. 1747. 


M 

Ditto 

... 

Hormuejl Manobe^i 

6th Mar. 1823. 


85 

Ditto 


fibabha, 

Nttsserwonji Buttonji 

sth ^r. ISiS. 


GO 

Keomueh 


Tata. 

Subssiiption 

* 

2;th Apr. 2877. 
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Appendix IL 

Towers op 

KILCN'CE. 


TViirrss or Sii.bxcii TitJtnuauovT Zvbm— contliutd. 


'Nj 

1 

Prior. 

ri»r\puii. 

Datb. 

! IteiiARi.] 1 

S7 

Pinli 111 .So(tel) 

Huli«erti»ti(>n 

1 n. 

Tith •ftiiic 

■ ! 

1*8 

<In].irdte * 

INicinn 

?om1iJI Diitt'iiiji Piitclli 

SOilt A pi. ]S3ri 

i 

61 

Diuo 

Sub^e'llptiltil 

'■■111 .1 111. IS".',. 


1)0 

nc^rhiirat 

Korahjl Mnnriirrji 

2«^tli Mn> 1787. 

1 ) 


Ditto 

Hirji 

•leevftiiji 1 

nml Uu^toinji Dtiihi* 
btinv Nader^lia. 
Buba'ription 

Sird Mar. ISVi 

1 

> 

i 

02 

SanjSfi 111 North 

M. ». 

Jlctoru 1100. 


03 

'1 liflfiiii. 

SAtir.i 

Siib3cri}itlou oM 

12th Ipl. 18.W. 

j 

04 

Bnn);n \ Ybrn near 

r>th feb ISti. 

i 

Oj 

NjtHini. 

ShoUpur ««4 

Vioetji and Pe^tonJI 
'Icrji. 

Sub«>«ni tioii aoA oM 

2iul I'eli. 1813 

1 

t 

90 

.Sunit 

Defore 1000.* 

1 

or 

Ditto 

Nao'ibhor l*ooJIa Modi • 

1017. 


US 

Ditto 

8iib>criiitioii a.. 



W) 

D.tto 

Ditto 

i73r». 


10) 

Olttn 

Ditto 

1742. 


101 

llltlo „. 

Ditto 

23ra Dec. I7fil. 


103 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10th June 1771. 


li»3 

Ditto 

Ditto .. ». 

S <st Jan. )SJ7. 


101 

Pitto .•« • 

Ditto 

4tll I'oh. ISiS. 


1‘'6 

m 

Ditto 

n.tio 

:)nl Apt. ‘83.*. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

leth .Mar. I8SS 

1 

U'7 

stiiu'iii 

Itu tonJIMniieekjl Ihili* 

SJitIKoi.]8i) <. 

Ruined.* 

m 

T& ‘Aimr 

Ditto «•» 

ription 

1700. 


i<0 

IhtDr 

17S0. 


liu 

Dilt'i 

Ditto 

lOth Pol). ]FKR. 


111 

ruvrl 

Ditto 

loth AVI. 1801 

A brick ruin. 

118 

Toiiii near Sural .. 

•M. ♦ 

» »M 


113 

Ditto ... 


•MrH 

Rtilmil. 

114 

Ditto . 



iir. 

Ditto . . V* 

. 


Half mined* 

tio 

lliiiiia ... 

CatfftcJI ntid DorabJl 

7tli «\j>I 17e0 .. 

Ruined. 

xir 

Ditto 

Kuotmiiji r.<toi. 
flu»>toinjiC>*ivii«ji f’Atrl 

l.'dh AvI. 1M.8. 

Kot In use. 

us 

r<h.l<la 

restoiijl Cursctjl Mod>* 

IJth lUy lt.»7 

““ 

Ditto •« 

28th A]>1 18.10. 



Besides til eso 1 l!i Towers of Silenco Fiirsis Lave twpnfcy-cig'ht bnrial* 
places. Of these nineteen are ia India ; at AUalii'ibad (A.n lt95), W-aif 
ff-iloro (a». If92), Belsranra (a.d. 187.'}), Bij.ipiu' (v.D. 3801), Cannaiioio 
(A.D. 1837), Cochin (a'.p. U23), Delhi (A.n. )f4-J), Dhnlia (a.d. 3S9C), 
Ferospur (a.d. 1842), IIoshaiigab.4c] (a d. 1896), Hnbli (a.d. 1896), 
Lahore (a.d. 18 12), Jlangalore (a.d. 1797). Mnitan (a.d. 1842), Pcshii- 
wap (a o. 1842), Bnwnlinndi (a.d. 1842), Jintlnm (a.d. IfOfi), Snbknr 
(a.d.' 1742), Tnllicliorry (a.d. 3793); two in Ceylon, at Colombo 
(A.D. If 46) and Oa'lo (a.d. 38o9) ; two in the Straits, at .Macao (a.d. 1820) 
and ^ingap^^ (a.d. 1.849) ; lliree in Chinn, at Canton (,\,n. 3836) Hong- 
kong (A.n. 18.32) and Slnniglmi (a.d. 18-5!«) ; one at Zanzibar (a.d. 188 )); 
and one in London (A.o. 1861). 
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INDEX. 


A'oh^ KiiAir: His Iliglinegs, title of tlio 
uiirevealcd Im&m of tho Clioj&hs, 41 ; do- 
Bcendant of AU, 38 ; liis inllucncc over the 
outlying tribes of the Upper Indus Valley, 
36 note 1, 45 ; 4G, Agna SMh Hasan All 
the first Agha Khiln (IS43), 11, 

A'gua SiiAu HAssav Alt : His Highness i Eho- 
jdh Iinlin (1844) i the first Ismlilia nnrcvcalod 
Im&in to settle ia India (1845), 41, fee 
A'gha Khan. 

Ahl-i-Ea'ditu : people of the tradition, 12. f-eo 
IValihlbis. 

Ahmad dix IsmAId: head of tho Vnman 
8nlcm&ni Bobor&s, 33. 

Ahmed : Huhatntnndan nntno of Bdvji the 
Lohdna conrort, 61. 8eo ti&vji. 

Aiimkd: founder of tho Karmntinn sect; his 
nickname Karmatah; spreads hia new doc- 
trines at Kahrcin s his pexeccution ; his flight 
to Syria, 3 note S continued on page 4. See 
Kannatinns. 

Ahmed I. : Sultln of Ahmedlbid (1411-1443), 

0 note 1 (7) ; spreads IslAni hy force ; con- 
verts Hajpdta and other Hindns (1414-1420), 
S and note 2, 2S note 1 j persecutes Bohor&s, 
27 note 1 ; converts Shi&ii Hohor&s to the 
Bnnni faith, SS note 2 j 125. 

Ahmed II, : SnUdn of Gujarit (1534 -1661); 
his grants of lUdhanpfir and Sami to Fateh 
Eiiln Bal&oh, 17. 

Armed JaAear SKfBAzi: Sayad, ancestor of 
the Sbirdzi Sayad family Of Gnjarit, C note 

1 (0) ; persuades Sunni Hohords to keep apart 
from Hiidh Bohoris (1535)i 26 note 1, 84 ; 
.la&fari Bohor&s taka their name after him ; 
his descendants become Firs of Ja&fari Boho- 
r&B, 34 ; bis power of working miracles; 
tomb of, at Abmed&b&d, 34 note 3. 

Armed KAnfn ; Sayad, saint, ancestor of tho 
Hif&i Sayad family of Oujir&t, 6 note 
1(3); 28; 140, 

Armed Khatid : of Sorkhez, Sheikh, one of 
tho four aaintly founders of ,Abnacd&bid city, 

3 note 1. 

ArmedAdAd ; city, founded by sa’nt8,3 notel ; 
chief quarters of Mn]idavi Sayads at, 6 noto 1 ; 
head quartors of Mfisn Suh&gs at, 23 ; former 
seat of the bead Mdlla of O&udi Babor&a at, 
81 noto 4 ; tombs at, of iMiisa, 23, of JnAfar 
Shlr&zi, 34 noto 3, of Pfr Aluliammadsh&b, 
36, of Sb&b A'lam, 148; mosques at, 131 
noto 1 ; Siiba of (Gujarit), 67 ; arrival of 
Mcmans at, 51 ; kings of, exert to spread ' 
Islim, 5 and note Z, i 

A’ik-i-Akbahi : 14 ; 66 ; 147. _ j 

A'israe; Prophet Muliammad’s wife, her 
dower, 166 note 1. 

AjatatAda: Anahiiavida king (1174-1177), 
said to have been converted to Tsl&m, 20 note 
2 ; said to be the most zealous of Mnsalm&n 
rulers of G njarit, 5 noto 1. 

A Juin : head-quarters of Jlusaini Br&hmsns at, 

22 ; saint of, 6 noto 1 (-1). 

Aebab; Uugbal Emperor (1672), 3 note 1; 
his quarrel with tho Mirz&s (1571), jO ; Ins 
conquest of Gnjardt (1673-74); slays Jtiu- 
jbdr Khdn. 12; 14. 

A'sHAni-CuAn-SnAMDAH: Sunni holiday, 140, 
Sec Saf.ir. 


AKiiifED : privato houscliold tutor, 176 note 1. 

AeIea ; sacrifleo, rite of, 158. Sec Sacrilicr. 

A'dAoiihAea : spirit treatment resorted to by 
Mcman women, 66 noto 4. See Memans, 

AlAmiIt ! hill fort of Daitam in Persia ; estab. 
lishment of Hasan Sahib's poucr at, 87 and 
note 6 ; 40 ; 48. 

AeA-dd-dik : Emperor, bis excuse for entering 
the Daklinn (1294), 2 note 3; convert 
Knnnnj Brihmaii priests of Babncberaji, 82, 

A'nAziEia-nts-BADAM ; 87. See Hasan, 

Aleppo : Baluchis are said to have comoftom, 
17. 

Alexandeia : mosques at (642-643). 31 note 1, 

Ali : founder of tlio Alia Bobora sect (1624), 
27 ; 33. 

Alt: husband of Fitimali. dangbter of the 
Prophet, 7 ; IG I 127 ; father of Hasan and 
Husain, 47, 186 ; bis family falls a victim 
to the Umasnd Khalifdbs of Bamasens, 
47 noto I ; his titles, 36 note 3, 47, 137 ; bis 
explanation of Allib, 41 note I ; Shidh 
venciotion and Sunni reverence for, 47; 
k'aynds claim descent from, 6 note 1, 7 > His 
Highness Agha IChin traces his descent from, 
33 ; shrine of, 47 ; 46; 1?6 ; hollered to have 
been incarnate in tbe person of Agba IsUm- 
shifh, 40, 

Alia BononAs ; sec Boboris, 

ALiTKnAH ! early Mnsalmdn governor of Go- 
jarit (1207 - 1817), a zealous Sunni, 126; bis 
final conquest of tbo Gujarit coast towns 
(1297), 2; spreads IsIim hy f>rce and in- 
troduces the jilusalmin faith from Anahil- 
vAda to Broach, 3-6. 

AliesdAis : sec Benawn Beggars. 

Au-ilAuiva : a sect, meotianed by Farbhtah, 
33. 


AllAh-d-Aeoab : God is great, 126 ; 141 ; 
154; ICO noto 3; 169. 

Alms : Zak&t, 126 note 4; 141 and note 8. . 

AlmustaAli: lJ09t-1101) younger son of 
Klialffib Almustanslr-bill&h , bis dispute with 
his brother Kaziir for soccession ; Musta- 
ilians are called after his name, 30 noto I. 

ALMUBTAasiR-niLLAn : (1036-1094) Khalifib 
of Egypt; dispute for tbo succession to tbo 
EhSl&fat between his two sons Nazir and 
Almnstaftli, 30 noto 1. 

Ambika : river in tbe fc'nrat district, 06. 

A'mil ; exorvist ; serrxeca of, nsed by women 
to cast 'out the spirit of barrenness, 147-149; 
his experiences dnring the performance of 
chUldi or forty-days term, 144. 

AmIb Ehusrao : Miisalmin writer (thirteenth 
century), 10 noto S; 66. 

AmIb TiMdn : (1400), introduces Taizialu, 139 
note 1. 

AMfB-HD-D/ir Ndzhat 1 Sayad, author of 
Nnzhat uI-Akbbir, 60 noto 2, 

A'mOd : Molesalatn Tfaikor of, 63. 

Amb-iiihel A'ab : Muslim conqueror of Egypt, 
constructs tbo first pulpit built in Islim, 131 
noto 2. 

AMirsEHEtTS : field sports; gymnastics, 172; 
hoaso games, 173-174 ; mosie ; acting ; read- 
ing, 174. 

AhauitavAda ; Hindu capital of .Gnjaiit, 26 ; 
raoiqncsat; frequented by'grtiat nnmbcr 'of 
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Mnsalmln tKulors, 2 notr 1 s Musalmin 
faith introdiiocd from, to Broach by Alif 
Khin (129r), 3-5; kings of, enconmga 
settlement of traders mostly from the Persian 
Golf, 2 : give kind treatment to traders, 2 and 
note 3 s to early Sliidh preachers (1067), 25 ; 
Vighela kings of, employ Khoristni soldiers, 
2 note 3 : BN said to have been converted to 
Isldm, 6 noto 1, 26 note 3 ; 3& 

Asoels ; belief in, 126. 

Axiuals : kept by Mnsnlm&ns, domestic, 97-93 ; 
pot, 98-99 s birds, 99. 

AppEABiyoe: of tfusilmina of regnlar clas- 
ses,?; BAiidi Bohur&s, 23; Ehojdhs, 42; 
Memans, 52, 

An tna : ilarlif, their settlements at Chenl, 
JCalyln, and Supdra, before the adoption of 
Isldm; their religion adopted by the natives 
on the Stalablr const ; religion of, 1 note 1. 
MiiiaaiTnailan, their expedition to India, 
(636) ; against the ports of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay (6361; their conquest of Jaipur and 
ndeipur (705-715) ; tbeir conquost of Ujjiia 
(724) : their attack on Broach (730) ; their 
fleets sent against the E&thUwlr coasts 
(758, 778) i taKo Sindln (830) ; their attack 
on Chitor, 1 note 1 continued on page 2; 
sailors and soldiers, 2 ; mercenaries, 3 and 
note 2. 0/ Speeial Community of part 

foreign descent, H ; thtir two divia'ione, ap- 
pearance, dress, character; belong to the 
Sh&fatl and HamhaK 8uani schools ; their 
personal names, onstoms, 16 • 17- 

ArxoiiD ! Sir Joseph, 87 notes 1 and 2 ; 47 
notes 1 and 3 j 49 note 3. . , , 

AnsAnXy SuAu s SultAn of Ghazni and Hindu- 
st&n (1115 - 1113), 68. Sea Bohlimiu 

ARTlOnna : chief, of MusaimXn faith, 126, 
See Beliefs. 

Asa ! wooden staff in a mosqnc, 131. 

A'SAT : yiBB or spirit minister of the Prophet 
SoleiinAn, his magical exploits, 143. See 
Magic. 

Asau : evening prayers, 136 note 3. 

AsardXwxi : lady possessed by a gm», ISO, 


See Voivs. _ 

Ah-nlus : Prophet’s ooraponions, 34, 

A'siictrA. i tenth <i«iy of MubarraiOi held eacred 
by Sunnis, 139. 

• names of Godi the two classes of> 
terrible and merciful, 144, _ 

Assassihs: the order of the Fidawis, known in 
Europe ns, 37 and note 1. 

Airnotoor, belief in, of Momans, 66; prae- 
tico of, by Husalnl Brdhmans, 2-_, 

A'sffP JXn : Nizim, brings Mnltini Mocbis to 
the Dakkhan, 77. , 

AtUARwa Veda : ono of the font Vimas of 
• the Hindus, followed by Husaim Brahmans, 


Ltfoioir BbXihiaks; Mirdhas or officiol spies 
in the Pdlanpur SupermWoncy, 18. 

LTOASOzfn; Viceroy of Oujarlt (164^^ 
36 noto 1 ; his persecntions of the une^ 
mobdiB, (1645). 63; Hindus porsecutod to 
adopt IsUm by (1646), 6 ; rs^OTOl tom 
tho Vieoroyalty (1640), 6 note 3J 
Emperor (1068-1707), lus title 
Khalil MaWfni, 67; spread of the Sunni 


filith in Gttjar&t by his direction, 125 ; 6 note 
1 continued on pa^ 7 ; 35 note 1 ; 86 ; 98. 
AtaoXna s A^bins mentioned by Vardh^ 
hlihira^(550) under the name of, lU note 4. 
Atat^-Rs : incanuition«, engrafted on the Isindi* 
Han faith to present it in an inviting form 
to Vlshnn and Shokti worshipping followers ; 
Adam, the Prophot, and others described as 
avat&rt of the gods of tho Hindu Pantheon, 
40 3 48 and note 8, 

Atah: maidservant, 96. 

AzXk : call to prayer, 164 
AzpD-VD-Dnr : b'ayud, aucestor of tho Kashdtis,. 
64. h'ee Eaabdtis. 


Bxb 


LbX Pleflz : 196. 8ee Abii Liilii. 

BXda Ghob : Abyssinian saint, object of- 
worship of the Sidis ; tomb of, at Hatanpur, 
12 . 

SXbX SrbjX nD-pfH| 142. See Abii Iiiilii, 
BXber: Mughal Emperor (1526- 1 63U), enter- 
tains tho Mirz&s at his court, 10. 

BXbis ! of B&dhanpnr, 12. 

Badvloe: the city of, 142 ; the great well in, 
143. 

BXdi : miniature ganlen, carried before tbe 
bridegroom’s steed, 165 noto 3- 
Badi: JauXi:: 84. See JaAfari Babneia. 
BADf-EB-sfE MapXb ShXh ! Saint of Syria, 
22 . 

BADR-wn-jift; : head Mnlla of tbe BAddi Bobo* 
rAs (1837), 31 note 4. , , , 

BadhdXd 1 fleets from, sent to plunder and 
conquer Onjarit coast, 2 : shrine of Abdul 
Kddir Gilini at, visited by Momsus, 56. 
BaolXba: in the Nisik District, 67. 

BahXbbr BhXh! Sultin of Qnjarit (’625- 
1536), invites Sayad JamAl, nnoostor of the 
E&dirl family, to Gujarit ( 1 530), 6 noto 1 (3) • 
Tnr]» and Abyssinians in liis army (1631), 

3 noto 1 ; aeconis an asylum to the Mirzis 
in AbmcHbid and Broach against tho ven- 
geance of Humiyun (1533), 9. 

BAirXDtTR 8 hXh : Emperor of Dehli (U07 - 
1712), his order to introduce the blufth epi- 
thet “ Wnsl" in public prayers, 125, note 1. 
B.VHX-Tr»-»fli: Nakshband, saint, 

BahIb : believed to bo tho origin of tbo namo 
Bohora, 24, noto 3. , . ... 

Baubaj : believed to bo tho origin of tho 

BaTx sSiln'ot Ghazni and Hin- 

mad Bohlim in th« battle of Multin, 58. See 

B^'do^ba: Hindu goddess, 21; 82. Beo 

BA^ni^nT'bclieved to bo tho origin of tha 
name Bohor^ 24 note 3. 

Baithak : sittiag‘*oom, 9A. ,79 

BaithAe;: form of gymnastio exereiao, 172. 

Bee Amascraents, 

BajXha ; in tho KWhiXwdr Agoocy, 17- 
Ri'iTA'B. AtsT* Pirina samt, his tomb atPfrane 
worshipped chiefly by Hindns, 76 “ote 2. 
BAKHRUiait : voluntary gifts among Kbqihs, 
49 
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Bakeas i Ace BaklisLisL. 

Bfsnl'D; 49; 120; 127. Sco I'd. 

UAiA BsnitfM PATTI j vovr, ICO. Soo Behlfm 

vow, 

Ba^-ek-IiGna : soirow-taldng, IGO noto 1. 
boo luitiatioii. 

BXba Muhasimab ShIh; Plrfno oaint, GOj 
his tomb at Pir4na worshipped hy the 
Shaikhs, 76 note 2. j ne 

BaIiHXra: RoTshtrakdta kings of Mdikhet. 

sovereigns of Gujarstt (752 - 973), 2 noto 1. 
Balibhadra: 67ia&ia of tho fourth or 
epoch, 48, 

Balibbaps : Hindu sacri&cc, 43 noto 2. 
Bai/iiAs : landholders, of part foreign descent, 
ceaso to bo a separate commnnity, 11 j 16, 
BaltistAit ; people of, 36 note 8. 

BAEtfonis : special commnnity of part foreign 
descent, II ; descendants of Baldchi immi- 
^*^S!.*'o**^*'***^ have come from Aleppo and 
north S:>rias language; appearance, granU 
from (lujardt Sultilns, clans, wives, calling, 
character, called the Switzers of the East for 
their ddelitjr and devotion , Sunnis in name. 
J7« •/am, <mgm of ; Hindu wives of, appear- 
Gnjariti j believe in tl o saint 
DAdA MabAbali; ori^nally Shiadis, now Bun- 
ins in name, 17-18. 

B^Xbas : ImamshdU’a conversion of Matin 
Eanbis on their way to, 66. 

* craftsmen ; converts of tho 
Hindu casto of tho same namo! Sunnis hv 
religion, 71. 

BahjbXrXs: a wandering tribo of traders; 
converts of tho Hindu ensto of tho same 
name; trade in cattle and wool; supplied 
grain to lUusalmdn and ICnglUli armies ; be- 
lic'iein Hindu gods; form a separate com* 
munity, 85-86, 

B^bm: 84; Ms elaborate process, CC-97. 

See Turlci Hajains. 

BardoSA : traveller, his vUit to Gujardt (1C14) 

3 noto 1. • • 

Bari; also called B&chak, procession carriinir 
. presents to brides, 166 and noto 1. 

Baku : village near Fdtau, 63. . 

Bmoba; defeat of Arab mcrcennrios by tho 
3 note 3; chief quarters 
of Mahdavi bayads, 6 note I continued on 
page 7 ; Gujarit head-quarters of Husaini 
Br&hmaus, 22; 10; 34. 

Babrekncsb : of women ; horror felt by a Iln- 
salm&n at ; remedies to get rid of, 347-149, 
BXsharaX: class of beggars who are under 
tho ordinaij’ Muhammadan law, 39 ; 20, 

BatXn : title, said to bo the origin of the name 
FAthdn, 10 note 4. 

Bateb : quails, 98, See Birds. 

Batwa : village in tho AhmcddbAd District, 8 
note 1. 

BItvahohi : Mnsalmdn cook, 96, 

Blyur: third form of divorce, 168, 

BXzteAns : 82. See hladdris. 

Beaues ; Mr,, lo note 3, 

Bko : title among Mughals, 9. 

Beqasi ; litio among Saj-ad women, 7. 


aivision of,-ln(o 
tilers and Eleven Bratherhood, ; 

tele Besliaraa 

and Bisharaa ; Office-bearers in, and wnstl- 

19-20. ScoAbdilij, 
Eakshhands, Benawds, 20 ; Bijdds, 23-22 ; 

; Kalcndars, Madiris,22 
Ra3dlshdhi8,24i 

aayads, beggars in Gujardt, 8 note 1. 

^ eoddess; Hijdas or Pavai- 

it • 2^ her chief votaries ; temple 

*• ®2- SeoUahnehara. 
Bdld-BehHm psttij 
lowed by women to be performed in llic 
hcpnmngof mnrrmgei, tatmdta« and bismil- 
labt} ntes relating to. Phaddli or spirit 
3 50-1 61 "’ the porfonnanco of, 

Eajpdt converts of the 
^hHm tribe; originally Turks; cease to 
fonn a separate class,' BS. 

BEMBdn : Wieved to be tho origin of the name 
Bolioro, i4 notes 8. 

meinaji : town in Yamnn in Lower Arabia, 

♦ missionary Abdnlldh ; believed 

tobcthoonginofthonamoBoboin, 24 note 

BeiiriJpjas : actors and players, Hindu con- 

22 ^ua astrology, 

(Hindu ghost), 142 note l| 

BoMo i Exorcism, 80 ; Magic, 

*1 SO. 142. lead. 

S ® tenets of tlio Musalmdn 

iiiiWi; in tho nmty of God; in angels; in 

the™,.*" V-'® *e''*ptnres; in prophets; in 
the resurrection, 120-327. 

Braiw^p "“te i ; tS note 2. 

drawn^ ’'‘‘ppa”' also eaUcd AlifblidUs, 

•Sunnis in name.”20-2r“ 

Xhwa‘ 2s'notfl.‘‘’ “’® "“™® 

noto 2. 

hnm™^ 1 ' above tho ordinary Mu- 

cost, 102." I63"not:TrSnT'“lM^alS 

“ t'esgar brolberbood. 19. 

tellow, 81^; ‘iCS, eenverts, buffoons, story- 

origtoof?h‘“’'’"*ft^*'t 5“ nero-' 
Hats. ' e«3mof tho namo of, 69. Ece 
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UilATlKSA. : toivn letn-ecu Selili and tlic Sa6- 
loj.Sl. 

Bhatiib : tribe of Bnjpdis converted by Mah' 
miid of Qbazni (lOOi-lOSOl j village 8ervantB> 
81. 

BnAWAsi : Hindu goddess, 82. ScoBalmciuiia, 

BiiAWvy.f s : strolling players, converts of the 
Hinda caste of tho same name, Snnius in 
religion, SI ; Hindu plajcts, 164 note 2. 

Bliiu II, : frolanki king of AnaiiilvAda, siid 
to have been converted to IsUm by Hdr Eatd- 
gne (1240), 2G note 2 ; 38, 

Bhisvih : 'watermen, also called Bakbdlis, Hinda 
converts, 6.) ; OG ; ofliciating priest in boat- 
offerings, 162-1C3 ; 1G9. 

BuuJ : capital of Kachb, arrival of Fir Dldn 
at, 41. 


BnuKiiAnis; chief Sayad family in Gnjardt, 
C note 1, 

Buokstf. '. see Bhutadi. 

BiruT ; ilindn spirit, belief in, 142 note 1, 
Buutasi: form of exercise, 172. SeoAmusc- 
ments. 

BmriJis: landholders o! part foreign descent; 

cease to be a soparato community, 11 ; 15. 
Bidzt: the Fair, tiUe of the Surat Bohora 
missionary, 27, 

B(n( ! title among Sheikh women, 8. 
Bini-d-SAusAK : see Earthon Dish, 151, 
ItiDnnnFu : author of tho Tribes of the Hindu 
Eush, 36 note 3 ; 89 note 4, 

BidrI : lead and silver work, skill of Unsalm&ns 
in, 123. 

Bier : Eliojih hymns, 40. 

Bixkc EiiJtsr : Jamadir of rdlanpur, 05 note 2. 
BinADSS pots, 149. Sec Biradh-bhama. 
BiradH-RDARSA : pot-filling ecremonj preced- 
ing all joyons rites, 149, 

Birat: sccliimdli. 

Birds: kept by Mosalrains, 99. Bee Auimnls, 
BlROO>'a : I'iramg&m, 24 Roto 3. 

BiRlAri BouokAs : GL See Bohords. 

Birth ; rites and ccremoniGs relating to, charms 
and talisnianB used to secure speedy delivery ; 
expenses connected with, 154-153, 158 note 1. 
Birth-day : celebration of, 169; 

BiurXiii ; dish, first class public dinner called 
after, cest of, 113 and noto I, 

BismillXii : initiation, rite of, 159, 100, 
BivAnXlif : ghoul, 142 noto 1. 

Bloohmar : Aln-f-Abkari, C noto 1 (S), 14 : 147 1 


169 noto 4. 

Boat-offurinOS : also called Ados ; maoo to 
tho water-spirit in f nlfilmcnt of vows ; descrip- 
tion and rites of ; Bhishti or watcr-carrior 
officiates at, 152, 153, 163. 

BohorXs : Traders ; S&id^s of tho Mustaalian 
hiuncli of tho great Isnidili sect, 24, 30 s 
moaning and derivation of tho namo, 24 and 
• notes 2, 3 and 4 ; 26 note 1 ; name extended 
to converts from nil tho unarmed castes, 26 
and noto 1; sect founded in Gujardt by 
missionary Abdullah (1007), conversions first 
made in Unmbay, Annliilavdda, or Fdtan, 26 
and noto 1 ; arrival of tho religious head of Uio 
trading Shidlis from Vaman witli a band of 
followers (close of tho oloventh ccntnry),_3, 
23 nOto 2 ; colifcrsiona mado by early Shidli 
inissioiurics from the great trading ctfatres 


(eleventh century), progress of tho sect in 
Gujaiit (1130-1380), 26 ; sect repressed 
(1390 - 1413), 27 ; some of the SbUhs converted 
to the Bnnni faith (1391), 3 note 8, 26 note 1 • 
persecutions of, by Snnni rnlers (1411-1664)! 
27 and note 1; transfer of the seat of the 
head priest of, from Ynman to Gnjardt 
(1639); find shelter under the British (close 
of eighteenth eentn^) ; four schisms from 
the main body of, Alia, Jadfari, Nigoshi, and 

' Sulaimini, 27, 

Alta : one of the schisms from tho main: body 
of Shtdhs, sect founded by AU (1624), 27, 33. 

Stazi: Arabian converts to the Ismaili fiiitli 
mado by a Bohora missionary called Bidzi the 
Fair, 27. 


Z>d«(ft ; main body of bhiahs, settlements of, 28, 
32 note 8 ; appearance ; language, dress, and 
ornaments, 28 ) food, 29 ; houses, 29 and 
note 1; calling, character, conditiim, 29; 
religion, special beliefs regarding the qiirits 
of tho dead : Indian beliefs, 80 ; their position 
among Mnslim sectaries, 30 note 1 ; names, 
enstoms, written prayer placed in the bands 
of tho dead, 31 and note 2 ; commnnity ; re- 
ligions and social head of, the lilnlla, 31 and 
notes 3 and 4, 32 and notea 1 to 6 ; taxes, 33 
and note 1 ; prospect, 33. 

A7dyos/tt : or nou-fieshearing, sehisms from tho 
main body of Bhi&ba (1789), 27, 33. 

Sniaimdni ; followers of tho Vaman priest Snloi- 
m&i^ proCTCss of, since 1691, 27, 33. 

Sunnis, Ctulicalars t or village^ descendants of 
Hindu converts mado by the Snnni rulers of 
the province from the unarmed classes (four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries), 24, 25, 68 and. 
noto 2 ; distribution of, 68 ; additions to, both 
from Hindus aud Bbi&h Bobor&s (1411 -ISIS), 
68 noto 2; foreign dement in the Broach Boho- 
ris, mainly of the Udrrfidis, 69 and noto 1 1 
appearauco ; language ; food, 69 ; dress and 
ornaments of men, 69 and notes 2 and 3 ; of 
women, 60 and notes 1 and 2 ; charactor, 60 
and notes 3 and 4 ; condition, 60 ; names and 
snrnamcs, 69 note 1 and 60 ; religion, enstoms, 
60 - 61 ; success of IVahhdhi preachers among. 
Broach, Surat, Biri&vi Bobords (1880-1867), 
Cl ; commnnity, prospAts, 62. 

Jadfari: duscondauts of the Daildi Bohor&S; 
named after Sayad JaUfar Shirdzi; their 
other names ; separate from the main body 
of Shidbs (1391), 3 noto S, 26 note 1, 34 ; 
continno to intermarry with the main body 
till 1536, 26 noto 1, 34 ; mostly traders ; 
Arabian traders follow many Arab customs ; 
known as Eabrids ; form an. orgamxcd body, 
81, 35. 

Bohora ; surname, 24 note 2. 

Books : belief in, 126 ; reading of, by men and 
women, 174 niid note 2, 

BotAn : 159, See Snlt-tasting. 

UomDES : Persian lionso of, 20 ; Sultdns (945- 
1097), 136 noto 3. Soo Buwaib. 

Brahma : Fir Stdr-ud-dln, tho incarnation ci, 
40, 48, Soo Avatdrs. 

Brioqs : Qcnoral, 3 noto S ; 77 ; 85 and notol ; 
86 noto 1. 

BniiiAT-SAMniTA : Sanskrit work by Tnriflia- 
Mibiin, 10. note 4, 
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Bnitisn ; Arab morconaries obstruct the csbn- 
blUhmeat of the power of, in Qujarit (1802), 
8 note 2 ; giro aid to aiuhaminad All tho P&sha 
. of Egypt to pat down the poorer of tho Wall* 
' b&big (1812), 12 note 3 ; 27 s GO note 4. 
Broaoe : attacked by Arabs (730), 1 note 1 j 
^ revolt of Momnas at (1691), 7G i revolt of 
Matin Eanbis at, G7 ; distnrbance of tianni 
Bobords at (1857), CO : note 4 ; Musalmdn 

■ faith introduced into, from Analiiiardda by 
Alifkbdn, 8-5, 

Bossha: ninth incarnation of Vishnn, 48. 
Soo AvaUrs. 

Besea VaIeeb : Sayad, ancestor of tho XJraizl 
. Hayad family, G note I (7), 

BEIBomaB: religious, 130*132, Kcelmdmbi- 
dAs, Masjid, Nam&zg&b. 

BekeAris : chief Sayad family in Qujardt, 6 
note 1 (7) : 67 ; 127 note 2. 

SebeXneeb : former seat of the head Mulia of 
the Bdudi Bohoids, 31 note 4. 

BebeAh-eD'Dih Eeibi A'lam : Sayad, ancestor 
of tho Bukhdri Sayad family in Qujardt, 6 
' note 1 (7), 

BEBEAE-ED-nfE i head Mnlla. of the Bdddl' 
Bohoids (1803), 31 noto 4, 

Bebxa; veil-robe, 29 j 34. 

Ber^oe : Sit Bicliard, 10 note 4 j IS note 4 j 
. 131 noto 3 ; IGO noto 3. 

Be'waie : Persian house of, its supremacy in 
, Persia (916), 20. See Bouides. 

Bezero Au Kadirt ; Pir of Mundra, descendant 

■ of Pir Eusuf-nd-diu, SO noto 2; 61. 


C airo: Ismdlba doctrines first prcoohed at, 
(953*976), 48. 

Caubay : port of, mosqnesat, 2 noto 1, 131 note 
' 1 ] arrival of Musalmdn missionaries at, 26 and 
* noto 1, arrivnl of Persian refugees at (1723), 
(172G), (1757), 3 note 2 ; shrino of Pit Mu- 
hammad dll at, 2G note 1 ; grand Imdmbdda 
^ at, 132 J king of, converted to Islim by Mnlla 
Muliammadali, 2G note 1 ; Naivabs of, spread 
tho Shidb faith, 125, Gulf of, Muhammadan 
Arab oxpedition against tho ports of (G3G), 

' 1 note 1 continued on page 2. 

Camebbll : Sir George, 10 noto 3. 

Capiaies : 14, See KdiaUs. 

Oehses detaus : of Gnjardt Mnsalmdu popu- 
lation, acootding to occupation (1872 census), 
118 - 121 ; according to sects (1891 census), 1 
ChAbee SawAb : Musalmdu jockey g horse* 
trainor, 97-98 j 123 j 172 noto 1 
CbAoe ; disdple of Nfir Satdgur, kills Kdr Sntd- 
' gur, 88. 

CeAcenAbiae : 1 noto 1 g 69. 

CeadaivwAb : Delhi shoes, 100. 

OkaosaTAI ; Tnrtar-Tuckisb dialect, 9 R®*®** 
CearetAiebAe : son of Ohangizkhin; Chn- 
gbndda Mugbids called niter bim,_ 9 & noto 1. 
CeAes : race of sun-worsbippora in Kashmir, 
their conversion to Isidm. 39. 

CeAls : horso pace, 98 ; 172 noto 1. 

CnAUOELt : jasmin, 150. 

CeAupA : llowcr tree, near tho tomb of samt 
■ Unssa at Ahmrddbdd, its lioliness, 123 note 2. 
OeAupAebb : the Mirzds take possession of, 

* after A.n. 16GS, 10. 


CeAebeeAe • name of a vow-receiving ffinn or 
spirit, 180. 

CEAEsdL : Indian lark, 99. Sec Birds, 
CnAEais i landholders, special community of 
part foreign descent, 11 ; IS. 

CnANaizEnAE ; powerful Gnjsrdt noble, pro- 
tects the Mir^s; is assassinated by Siili 
Jhujlicirhhdn (1668), 10; 12. 
CnAR-dEuAaiB : first four Pridays after nup 
riage, 'G7. 

CeAb YAri : 34. See Jadfari Bohords. 

Oils BITV : duty enjoyed by Musalmdn law, 126, 
171 noia 2 ; secret among Mcmans, 52 and 
noto 4 ; vow to give in, 127. 

Ceabmb : belief in, 30, 147, 165. [SO. 

CbAtlas : wandering tribe of Hindu conwits, 
Ceaesar ; Indian backgammon, 173 and note 3, 
See Amnsomeuts. 

Cbebab ! 19, See Khddims. 

Cress ; 173 and note 1. See Amusements. 
Cheer ; about thirty miles sonth of Bombay, 
early Arab settlement at, 1 note 1 g Musal- 
mdns found at, 2 note 1, 

Ceu'ArAs : Hindu courerts, labourers, also 
called Gbdgborias or Petticoat People, 
Moslims in name only, 36. 

Cbhatti : sixtb-day cclcbratirm after birth, 
155. 

CheipAs ; calico printors, converts of tho 
Gn jardti and Marvddi castes of the same name, 
Sunnis by religion, 71 - 72 ; bcliovo in tho 
Bukhdri Pir, 127 noto 2 
Cbirae : bowl of a tobacco pipe. 111 note 1. 
Cuiui-oitees ; dead saints, trees near the tombs 
of certain saints, 147 • 143. Sue A'mil, 

I CnniLAu : period of forty days during whioh 
an exorcist leiirns bis incantations, 141, 
CniBHT ; Sdfi school, 8 noto 3. 

CeiBbtis : chief Sayad family in Gn jardt, 6 noto 
1 (4) g branch of the FdrSki section of 
Shaikhs, descendants of Sheikh Kisftm-ud-din 
Obishti, 8 noto 2 ; Hindu converts of the 
Chisht school, 8 note 3 g 74. 

Oeitob : town, attacked by Arabs, 1 note 1 
continued on page 2. 

Ceote : name of missionary Shams-ud-dlu, 
39 and note 8, 

CiiRiSTiAES : among early Arabs, 1 noto 1. 
Ouiii>iwAL.is ; bracelet-makers, converts of the 
Hindu caste of tho same name, Snunis by 
religion, 72 - 73, 

CuEREAVDA : Indian Mughals, 9 and noto 1. 
ChekAbAb : lims-burncrs, converts of low class 
Kndus, Sunnis by religion, 73, 
CEduBAEioinAS : silk-Knot-printors, Hindu 
converts, claim Arab descent, Sunnis by reli- 
gion, TJ, 

OndEvAii: sub-district, forty miles north of 
Ahmcddb&d, 82. 

CtnouaicisioE ; rite of, ICO - IGL See Customs. 
CORRBiiooK : 18 ; 26 note 1. 

CouuEEiTlES : see Subdiiislons. 

CoEMEEPTY : Musalmdn population ns, in 
matters religious, calling, nmnscmont. 17G. 
CoEPiTiOE : of Qiijardt Mosalradns, 132 - 121. 
CoEOLLY ; Mr., 26 note 1 ; 30 note 1. 

CosTERTS : Hindu, 3-5; name of tho classes 
of, 20, 24 ; 5S; 70; BOgSSg accounts of, 10* 
90, , . , 
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CosHWALua : Marquis of <1791-92), SB, 
CWSTS : details of tlio 1872 census, 122-123 
■ Sec Occupation. 

CurrsMCK : classes of, Hindu conrerts as, 
71-80. See Bandliards, Bhddbhunjas, 
71, Chdndndlglros, Chun&rds, 
Cliudiu’&lns, 72 ; Gh&ncliis, Edgbzis, 73 j 
Kadiis, Kusdls, 74 j Eharidis, Khdtkis, Lnhdrs, 
Alanidre, 75 ; aiomiii*, 70 ; MiilUnis and 
Wultdni Moohis, 77 ; Ndlbands, PAniniEdra, 
<8 j Raugrea, Saldts, bonis, 79; Taia, BO. 
CVSTOMS : pregnancy, 147 -164 ; birtb, 1E4-1S6 ; 
naming, 156-167 ; sacrifice ; fortieth day, 
t^S**'‘“**''S* birth-day, 169 ; initiation, 
169-100; cirenmeirion, 160 10 1 ; first Bam- 
mozdn fast, 161 ; present or hadiya, 102 ; 
betrothal, 162-163 ; marriage, 163 - 167 ; 
divorce, 1C3 ; death, 108-170; mourning, 170. 


■pvAnnoi ; head-quarters of the Mohdavi 
^ Saynds in Gujardt, 6 note 1 continued on 
page 7 ; 04 note 2. 

HadA MAixAbali : saint, onshrined at Qptor- 
Ica, in north Gujardt, 17. 

BAda AIiArr ; Ahmcddbdd Say ad, honoured bv 
Mirdsis, S3, 

DAdv ; Plr, of Sindli Khojdh family ; invested 
uith mantlo of pfror saint by the Khojdh 
Imdm : conversions by, at Jdmnagar (1649), 
at Bhnj (1686 . 1694), 41, 48. 

Dap : drum, players on the, 20. 

DApalIS ; 20. See Abddlis. 

DAon-SENA : branding among Nats, 89 note 1. 
DAI ; missionary, 20 ; 87. Head Mulla, 38, 
Midwife, 164, 

Daibam : Persian district, 37 ; 38. 

Daily Lipe s of men, of rich class, middle 
class, poor class, 110-117 ; of women, of rich 
class, middle class, poor class, 117, 

DAirah : settlement of Mabdavis in Pdlanpur, 
04 and note 1. 

DAean : Iliiidn witch, the belief in, 142 note 1. 
DAlAi? ; court-yard of a house, 91. 

DAluiiAt : dish, public dinners called after ; 

cost of, 113 , 114 and note 1. 

Daitd : form of gymnastic cicicisc, 172, See 
Amusements. 

Dabka ; drum, 20. 

DAusAn : tomb of a saint, IGO, 

Dahmstetee : 10 note 4. 

DAnnn ; calling down blessings, on the Prophet, 
147 and note 1. 

Dahta Pin : Indns spirit prayed to by Hindu 
priests to drive away Eusuf-ud-din, 61, 
DABSOimn : tytbcs, 41, 49, See Taxes. 
Dastak-kuAh ; 111. See Meals. 

DAus bib AJABSnAn : high priest of the 
Gujardt Boliords (1688), 27. 

DAnn bin KutubbuAh ; high priest of the 
Gujardt Bohords, 27. 

DAtTBiB : SCO Behords. 

Datb : lucky and unlucky, 140 and notes 2 and 3. 
Death : rites and ceremonies relating to, the 
dead body ; bier or jandzahs, fanoral;'to help 
in fnitoml a farz or doty; zidrat feast; 
dinners on j monrning, 108 - 170. 

DesAi'i titlo-among soma of the Dhandhiika 
' village Bohords, 02, | 
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UBALOAB3 ; 76. See Klidtkis. 

DhAkaia : armed population of Gujardt, 25. 

Duob s drum, players on the, 12 ; 21 ; 89 ■ 137 . 

169 s 163 ;lf4 and note ij 175. ’ 

Dhobi s washerman os servant, 96. 

Dholk ! drum players, 88 ; 96. See Mira. 

DHonAji : port io Kdthidwdr, seat of the pro- 
vincial head or mxilihv of the Memans, 67. 

DhuluhoyAb : Dnst-washers, as labourers, con- 
verts from tbe Hindn Khatri caste, form a 
separate body, t-nnnis in faith, 80. 

Dibbers ; Penst-day, kind of food fiorved at, 
cost of, 114-115, Public, occasions of, form 
""‘^Mion to, ceremony observed at, kind 
of food served at, the three chief classes of 
112-114 ; 169-170. 

DivABKadBA : public room or parlour, 91 ; 94, 

Divoboe : forms of, looked on with dislike, 
less resorted to by Indian Uusalmdus, IfiS 
and note 1. 


UiwAli : period best snitod to subject evil 
spirits, 115, Hindu Now Year, considered 
an ei-il spirit time, 148. 8ce Mo^e. 

Doctor : Law, 133-135. 6eo MnuIavi,BeIigionB 
Dili cere. 

DoMB ; 83. Bee Mira. 

Dohnis : Mir women, 83 ; women players, 160 ) 
female singers, 164 ; 166 ; 174 note 1. 

Dosibii ; ICG. 8co Mcher. 

Dbbss s of men, of tbe rich class, lOO-IOl and 
note 2 ; clunge of fashion of, 100 note 3 ; of 
the middle class, 102 and note 1 ; of the 
poor dess, 102 and note 2 ; of women of the 
rich class, 103, 104 note 1; of the middle class, 
105, 106 note 1 1 of the poor class, 106 and 
note 2 ; of children, 107 and note 1 contUmed 
on page 103; of Ehej&hs, 42-44; of 
Memans, 63 - 55. 

DObwAlAb ! milkmen, converts from S&balias 
nnd Gauli Hindu castes, their other names, 
Sunnis by faith, form a separate community, 
36; also called Mansiiris, 35 note 1. 

Durs : among Khoj&hs, 49 note 2. Beo Taxes. 

Duff : Grant (1744), 14 note 8. 

Dclab : people possessed by the Bjnrit of the 
martyrs, voivs offered to, 1 28 ; bridegrooms, 
137 ; also poisons possessed by the spirit of 
the hridcgroom-olcct of Husain’s daughter; 
the process to gain the inspiration of, 138. 
Sec Muharram. 

Duties ; enjoined by Mnsalm&n law, belief in 
tbe principal tenets of the faith ; prayen ; 
fasts in tlio month of BaraazAn ; pilgrimages; 
alms, 126, 171 note 3, See BeUof, 


E ABTnicN Dish: rite of, 161. See Sahnak, 
Kandiiri. 

EiDndBiB : Sayad family in Gujardt, 6 note 1. 
Elest biboeb : 133. See Marsidhkhdn.^ 
Elias: prophet, 152. See Ehizr, KhwAjah. 
Elliot i Sir Henry, 69 ; 70. 

Ehbboidert : special skill of MusalmAns in 
tbe ort of, 123. . „ . 

Eufbrobs : Dohli, perseontions of Gujarat 
Boborfis under, 27 uota 1. Mnghnl, spread 
of IsUim by, 6; 125. _ 

ECNEOir Nobles: Sidi, of Dehli and Jjakhnan, 
12. See Mdis. 
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EdsmF-TJB-Dfs Kinini : Siynd sninfc, Ills de- 
scent ; converts tiiudh ruler of the Sninmn 
! dynasty ^ converts rioluVna rominunUy with 
its leader M.UicUj{ ; changes the name of the 
community to Muitmin ; retires to Irdk ; his 
descendants hecomo tiia religious heads of 
‘ the converted community, SO - 61, 

Exorcisu : belief in, 30. 

Exoroist s H7. Sec ,£ini1, 

'ExFiiBiTiosa : Arab ; to India, 1 note 1. 

^F’asXliS: beggars, 23, See Abd&Iis, 

FAirx ; vows to, 130. See Vows. 
jE'AJB ; dawn, prayers said at, 126 note 3. 
EaeIbb : religious beggars, 19. h'co Beggars. 
.EXb KuoiidA ; soothsaying, practice of, 56, 
JFAstiKE : in North Gujarift, Kachh, and E&- 
thiAwSr (1813), 61 . 

jCauaj : Al, son of ITthuiin, 1 note 3 cootinued 
on page 4. . 

FABHAT-nii-MuiiE : Hindu convert governor 
of Onjar&t cncoar.-igus Hinduism, 6. 

3?ABf A-Y-SouZA : (1601), 28 note 1. 
FABt'n-nD-Diir-tiBAKABaAS'J: Shaikh, ancestor 
of the Farfdi branoh of Shaikhs, 8 note 2. 

■ Sec Shaikhs. 

FAni'oiS : branch of the Fdriiki Shaikhs, 8 
note 2. Sco Shaikhs. 

.'Fariseiaii i historian, 3 note 3 j 10 note 4 ; 

23 note 2 j 39 and note 2 ; oO note 3 ; 53. 
FAhOkis ; section of Shaikhs, of purs foreign 
descent j two branches of, 8 and notes 2 and 
S> Sea Shaikhs. 

Past : Bamazdn, 127. Boo llamazin, Vows. 
FATEEEit.ix : Baliicb, obtains in gift RAdhan- 
pAr and Sami, 17. 

Fatehfu'h Siebbi : tomb of Sheikh Saiim-i- 
Chisbti at, 147. 

Fatcb ShXb: king of Kashmfr (1433.69), 

, OhAks converted to IsIAm during the reign 
of, 39. 

.FAtiba : opening chapter of the ICnroAn, 
reading of, 129 ; 130 ; 147 and note 1 ; 160, 
■161 ; 167 ; 103. 

FATfiuiH : wick, 133. See F.alfta. 

FXtiuak : Lady, eldest daughter of the Fto- 
, phet, wife of Ali and motiier of Has.an and 
Husain, 6 note 1 ; 7 ; 10 ; 43 ; 47 ; vows to, 
fast offered by, 127 ; offerings made to, in the 
eartlien dish rite, 151 ; dower of, IG J note 1. 
FAtIui: dynasty in Egypt (UlO-1171), 
founded by OboidulUh, powers of the IsmAi- 

Hans originated with, 47. Sec ObciduUAh 
and Ismailis. 

FAxniiTB KnltArAT: raised in Egypt on the 
, barns of opinions analogous to Kaimatian 

■ by OboidnllAh (919), 3 note 3, contiiiuod on 
. page 4, 87; quarrel for snccessioa to (1094), 

30 note 3, 87. See ObeidnllAh, _ 

Fbasts: Prtpafe, occasions for giving, ot 
serving at, 112, Puilio^ among Dludi 
' BohorAs, 31, and note 3. 

PidXi's: SCO Fidawfs. 

FidAwi's; order founded by Hasan SabAh; 

knoam in Enropo os the Assassins ; meaning 
“ of the name, 37 and note 2. 

Fie&d stobts : 172. Sco Amnsoments. 

Fjxoii: ( 1610 ), 16 note 2. 


Fi'nnz SbAb: Tugldak, Snltiu of DAii, 
(1351-1383), 3 note 8; 70, 

PlTiiAlt: form of charity in llsmAzan {d, 111, 
Food: 103-115; of tho rich, lUS-lOO) of 
middle class, of tho poor, 100 ; inacketiug 
of, costs of, 110 ; stimulants, 110 - 111 ; 
meals, 111-112 ; served at private fessts, 
112;Bt^ public dinners, 112-114; at fiast- 
day dinners, 114 - 113. 

Fobdgs: Idr., .Tamos (1731), 3 note 2; 29 
note 1 ; 63 ; 156 note 1. 

FORBiaKCRS: arrival in GujarAt of Anb 
sailors and soldiers (seventh, eighth, and 
ninth contiiry), 1 Qoto 1, 2; traders from 
Persian Golf (ninth and tenth centur)), 2 
and note 1 ; invaders from tlio north 
(eleventh and twelfth century), 2 and notM 2 
and 3 i the religions Iiead oi ShiAh tiaiing 
BohorAa with a bund of followers (close of 
the elorontli century), 3; soldiers, traders, 
refugees, and slavca tthirtccntli to seven- 
teenth centuries), 3 and note 1; the Zniijita 
Sidis (middle of seventeenth century), 3; 
Arab mercenaries and Persian political refn- 
gccs (eighteenth century), 3 and note 2, 

Foktietu D.it : after child-birth, thanksolfcr- 
ing to EhAjah Khizr on, 168. 

Fbidat ; day of rest for all MnsalmAns ; 117, 
service on, 126. 

FuBNiTpaE: house, kept by tho rich, 92-93; 
by tho middle class, 94; by tho poor, 95; 
details of, 95 note 2. 


DiTs ; cartmen, 36. Sco BiidwalAs. 
Gasies: indoor, 173- 174. See Amusements. 
GAscetis : Hindu converts, holders of gdm or 
village, intoroiarry with .Kasbatis, 62. 
QAKDBBAFnsi singers, converts from the 
Hindu caste of tho same name, Siinnh in 
religion, 81 - 82. 

Qaboia d’Orta ; Fortagnes'e historian (1330), 
16. 

Gates of MAEEAn : Gujardt ports, 3 note 1. 

See AbwAli-nl-Makk.sh. 

Oablis : Sco BiidwdlAs, 

Genii : vows to, 130. See Tows. 

Gn.lDos : word, possessing magical power, 143. 
See Magic. 

Qb iNcnis : oilmen, descendants of converts of 
the Hiniln FiiijAra and QliAnchi castes; 
known os GhAnclii-B oliorAs ; call themselves 
M insuris ; Snniiis in religion ; curious forms 
of names of ; form a ecparalc body, 73. 
Ghat-FAtb : heart prayer, Khojuh sacrament, 
49. 

Gbat PAtb Mantra : prayer of the Shakti- 
panthis. 43. 

OreiB mweaekd s 12. Sco WabliAbis. 
Gberbcbdis ; nindn converts, and foreign 
AlasalmAns who do not believe in Mclidi, 
also called Mohdes-is, followers of Sayad 
Mnhammad Jnunpnri, 62 ; perseontions of, 
by SnltAn Mnzaffar II. (1523), by Aiiraugzfb 
(1645), 63; dAirah of, at PAIanpnr, 01 and 
note 1; enstoms of, 04. ■ Sec Malidavi, 
Mansiiris. 

GFiAn: saint of, C note 1 (2). . 

QlBsAa : hiil, 1 note 1, Sec ITjjnnla. 
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Rob : In tUc unity of, ICQ. Sec UeUcfs. 

G&bebodiAs ; gtara rtigijcrs, of mixed 

origin, Sunnis in religion, 87. 

Gotauea: village niiont eight miles Avest of 
ItAtlhanpur, shtinc of smut DAda ilahAbali 
at, 17. 

GcjauXt; arrival of foreigners in, 1-3; 
mTlv.al of missionaries and IcAnicd men in, 
3 and iiete 3, 0 noto 1, 2i>, 3S. 40 ; arrisnl and 
setticnient in, of foreign Mnsalnidn 

families, 3 iioio 1 ; of eliief Sarnd families, 6 
note 1 ; of tlio Mirrds, 10; of Meinans, 51; 
oongnest of, by Alif Khin (1237;, 2; by 
Siifar Khin (1371 ), 3 note 3; by lliiindydn 
(1635), 9 ; by Al'bar () B73 - 71 ), 12 ; deca- 
denco of the Snltdiinto uf (1351 - 15(Sl). 17. 

GuJAnfTis: expel the Mnghal governors of 
ilnindynn from tlieir charges (1S3G), 10. 

OobZ ; ir^n apibc, used by llaful beggars, 
23. 

Gtinoil; company of Miiliarmm dirge singers, 
138 note 1 continued on pago IsO. 

ClYMS.lSTlCS ; ^72. See Aninscincnts, 


H AOtsiil4 ! Ahyssinisns (ITcgrocsl, >n Gnjarit 
troops, (1572) 3 note 1 ; 11. Sea Sidis. 
llABnAMArTj soatlierii provneo of Arabia, 
the niblicil Horarinavcth, Arabs coma from, 
1.1 note 4. 

XIadbami i Arab inliahitnnt of Iladramint, bis 
ciinraetcr, 10 iioto 4. 

Uadya ! present, given to child's toaelior, 1C2. 
t?eo Customs. 

Iliri7. : title ; obility to reeito ttio ICorain by 
heart is tlic chief q'inlific.'itinn to obtain it; 
other qudiileations to obtain it; considera- 
tion slievrn to, 131. Sec Iiaiv Doctor. 

IIaj; sec Pilgrimago. 

H A jXm.s : bn bers, 8 1. fco Tnrki Hajams, 
UAji : pilgrim to XlnkltAh, SG, 

Hajjaj : son of £nsuf, India described to, 1 
noto 1 CO itiiincd on psgo 2, 

IIaJJAj ; Al, governor of Irik (700), kills a 
Inrgo number of Sayruls and Icarntsl men, 14 
note 3. 

XIak(.v: Uasalinlit physician, qualifications of, 
122 and noto 1. 

HalXkp KiiXn' : Tartar, his massacre of the 
Ismdilin population of Persia, 41. 

XiAMOAi. : Al, ruimi Iralm (783), 123 noto 2, 
12G. 

Hambai .1 ; one of the four 8nnni schools, 10 ; 
12G note 1. 

UAMstfu: bath-room, 131. 

Hamafi ; ono of the four h'nnni schools, GO; 
120 note 1. 

IIaserXj ; grandson of lldnckji Lobdna, named 
T&j Afaliainmad on his conversion to Isldm, 
61. 

HAniscntAKORA : VhaJtia or proachor of tho 
BCcoad gtigd or cycle, 48. 
llAnfTnA : special holiday Arab meal, 16. 
IIXoiSt : angel of high c^tc, first teacher of 
magic, his trial in the world, his eternal 
damnation, 142 • 143, Sec blagis end Mdrdt, 
Hasan : son of Ali, tho martyr, second Sbiilh 
Imdm, 46; 47 ; 123 noto 2; 127 ; 120 ; 
133 : 18C ; ISO. 

B 620—34 


nAS.4N I Aid Klkri-bift Saldm, fourth suceesser 
of Hasan Sabih ; premnigates new doctrines ; 
transfers the Imimatefrom the Fdtimites 
to himself ; declares bvmsBlf the UnTorealed 
lindm (11G3) ; ig holicred to hare sent tho 
first missionary to India; His Highness 
A'gha KUdii traces his descent from All 
tliTongh, 37 ; 46. See Knzdtians. 

HA^AN BW IsvAii : (1872), head of the Enlai- 
niani Bohords, 33. 

H.VSAN SabXii • Isnidilian murionary ; founds 
the order of Fidawis; supports Hazdr's 
claim to the Egyptian snccession ; makes 
the power of the Xsmdilins supreme in 
Persia ; concentrates Ins poners at Alamiit ; 
ceases to act as dai aad political emissary 
of the Fdtimites ; makes Iiimself known by 
tho title Shnikli-ttl-Jabal, his death (1124) ; 
povvers of the Ismuiltas under his two imme- 
diate successors, 37 ; 46. Pee Nazdmns. 

HXtivi : of Tai, Arab hero, famous for his gene- 
rosity, 80. 

Hazrat Alt : ishidli holiday, on the 2Ub day 
of Bnmazln, 140. 

Hazrat Kudlt> MaeXki : title of tho Smpemr 
Aurungzib, G7. 

H (zrXts : vows made to gonii or fairies, rites 
relating to. 130. b'co Vons. 

llnvtilcuXnYA ; groat .Tain teacher of hidbrd], 
saul to have been converted to Isldra,2G note 2, 

IIkssa : seed of, is burnt to dnve awoy evil 
spirits, 165 and noto 1, 

IIuXz : Al, Arabs of ; 17. 

Hijdas: beggora, cma-culnted male votanos 
of tho goildoss Dehcc)ii',a, 21-22; process 
of the emasculation of, 31 ; 161 amt note 3 
Sec Povaiyds, 

XTisn: Al, India, desciibed to Hajjaj by Ibn- 
l-Kiriyyiih, 1 note 1. 

IIlPDU ! converts. See Converts. 

Uis ijl-DU-BlN ! Parmdr aiceroy of Gnjarit, 
G3. bee Pnrnidri. 

Holy D.vts ; 130-112. O-eneral Muharmm, 
137 • 130 : Fumizdn I'd; Bakr I'd, 141. 
S'tMh ; Tenth of Safar, 130 ; Nineteenth and 
Tweiitv-first of Rainazdn, 140 ; Eighteenth 
of ZiJ^iS)j, 141 ; Twenty-eighth of Ziiha;;', 
142. Sunni : Thirteenth of Safar, 130 ; 
I,ast Wednesday of Safar; Twelfth of 
lt.abi-ul-nwwnl ; Eleventh of Babi-as-Sini ; 
Eleventh of Bajab ; Fourteenth of Shilban, 
140 Cfiijardt iluinlmdin Peventconth of 
Bibi-ul-nwwnl, 140. iAojrfA.-il ; 49; 60 
and note 1. 

HORO.->aorii : drawn by Brifhmnns, 151 note 3. 

HoRSB-niiAUNn : chief trodo of tho Eibnlis, 14. 

IIoBSi'.siiOF. : Lord, Sec Nil Sdheb. 

IIonsES ; of the rich, 91 and notes 1 & 2, 02-93 ; 
of tho middle class, 91; of tho poor, 06; 
Diiidi Bohorlts, 29 and noto 1. 

HdeeAii : tobacoo pipe, 111 and note 2. 

HuaiAYiiN: Mnghal Emporor, entertainment 
of tho Mirz la at tho court of, his invasion and 
conquest of Gnjarit (1633) ; 9 . 10. 

HOna : White, See Mibira Gnrjjara, 

. XiOBAiN : son of Ali and Fitlmali, third Shiih 

' Im&m, Martyr, 22 ; 45 ; 47 ; 62 ; 125 note 2 ; 
127 ; 139 ; 133 ; 136 and note' 8 ; 139 1 
shrine of, 47. 
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Edbaiki BbAiiua^.s ; roligloos beggars, fol* 
lowers of the Atbanva Vedi, call tbcinsolvcs 
after Hiisaln. tbo f ropUot’s grandson, fdltow 
some of tbo practices of the Hiiidn faith, 
means of Uvlihuod of, boliofa among them ; 
their hcad-gnartora, 22. 

HrsAiB-UD-sili : chief Hnlla of DAiidi 
Bohorrfs (1SS2), 31 note 4. 

HusAlt-vn-ste : chief Mnlla of Ddiidi Bohords 
(180.S), 31 note 4. 

HusniH : Sultdn of Khnrisdn, ancestor of the 
Mirzas cntcrlaincd at the Mughal court, 10. 

Xbhi AtfR : .3 note 3. 

Inff-i-BATn'xA : (1342), 14 note 3. 
Init'i'HAUEAt.: (043), 2 note 1. 
iBNl-lfnALDUK : (1.3.32-1406), 143. 
Ihdi-KjiallikXn: G8 note 1.' 

Ibki-Khiivyah 5 describes India, 1 note 1 con- 
tinued on page 2. 

InSAElfil: father of All, the founder of the 
Alia Uohora sect, 33. 

I'd : festivals, liakr, festival of sacrifice, on the 
tenth da,v of Zilliajj month, obseiv.nicea of, 
141 s feasts and prayers on, 116 ; 12G ; 127 ; 
132 j 13.6; 13G. Ifawiazu'a, festival at the 
end of Bamazdn f.sst, on the first day of 
Shaivo’dl montli, observances of. 111 ; feasts 
ond prayers on, 115 ; 126 j 127 ; 132 ; 13S ; 
130. Shidht, festival on account of Kr 
Dildn's iniestiture, observed by Hhojdbs 
only, 41. 

iDDAT! term of throe months after divorce, 

1G3. 

I'DQAlt: Sunni prayer-placo to hold I'd or 
festival service, also ouiled Kamdzgdh, 127 
note 1 ; 130 ; 132 ; 141. Sec Bcligioiis Build- 
ings, 

Id-i-ghadIb; great Shidh holid<ay on the 
eighteenth of ZUhajj, 141. 
iDOi, woBSHirrERS ! among eorly Arabs, 1 
note 1. 

iDnf 3 i prophet, said to have taught v caving 
and senirg to the Tdi*, 80, 

Imifsi : Al, liistoiian (1070 - IICO), 2 note 1. 
Id-CL-Fitk : see I'd-ur-Ramnsin. 

In-nz-zuHA J see l'd-ul.B.sijr. 
llllAji-rAZASBAT : name, possessing special 
powers, 143. See Magic, 

IltTAM-KABAanAT : name, possessing special 
powers, 14,3, fee Magic, 
iMdD-DD-DiB ! a Hadraniaut saint, J6ncto4. 
ImImoadvs: bhidli pria.'ito mourning cliapcls, 
131 ; 132 ; recitaU of elegies at, 132, 133. 
Sec Relifpous Buildings. 
laiXsts : ie tders of the rrophet's family, 3 
note 3 continued on p,age 4 ; Kcligions leaders, 
131; ShiOh, 126 note 2 ; .Sbiiiii, 126 note 2, 
120; ConeeaUd, 48. 

IsiAaisndii: Pfrdna Pfr, founds o new sect 
in Gnjnrdt, 40 ; works miracles and makes 
many converts, 3 note 3 continued on page 
6G, 76 ond note 1 ; ilenonnccs the Ebojdh 
practice of tjtho gathering and is cvcom- 
munieated, 41 j his death (1512) ; his follow- 
ers among Alatia Kanhis, GO, among Muinnas, 

7G ; shrine of, at Katamtliah, 3 note 3 con- 
tinued on page 4. 

Iiidsi-rD-Dls ! Soynd, son of Imdm Sl>dh, 


Firdna Pfr, died at llaramthah, 3 note 3 can- 
tinned on page 4. 

IscABKATioss 40, 48. See Avatirs. 
Ikdedtedeess: 124, 8ec Condition. 
iBiTfATiorr : see Bismillah, 

IsXjf >1 mXz; night prayer of the Kliojilin, 
49, 

IsDvlidBi: Al, famous Hifiz anti historian, CS 
note 1. 

IsnX ; night prayer, 12G nolo 3, 

Isnnlz : prayer following the morning prayer, 
126 note 3, 

IsaiXiL : son of Muhammad, son of the sizth 
Shfith Iindm Jandar Sddik; the last of the 
rcveiilcd Imdins according to the Isninilians ; 
47, 43 ; Ids dispute with his uncle ahont the 
succession to the Iiniiniato (763); hissn]i- 
porters called Ismdilis, 30 note 1. 

IbuXid : Sldi, mimster of tbo Bdbis of Eddban- 
pur (’820), 12. 

IsjiXrirls : sect of Shiiihs, called lifter Ismsil, 
grandson of the sixth Shidh Iindin, SU 
note 1 } also known as (■■cvenDrs (because they 
reckon seven Imdms) auil_ Ismailian*, 47 ; 
separation of, from tho main body of Shidns 
(765), 30 note 1 ; power of, or ginated nitli 
tho foundation of the Fdtimi dynasty hy 
OboidulUh (910), 47; Ismdilia doctrines first 
pnhlicly tanght at Mahdio (910), at Can® 
(063-976), 48; rise of, in Pei-sia (fiom the 
beginning of tlie eleventh century) ; pow'er 
of, established at Alamiit (1072^1002), by 
Hasan Sabdh, missionniy and political cniiv 
sary of tho F.itimites, 37! division of, into 
two patties, (1091), — Naidvians and Mas- 
fcifllians, .30 noto 1, 36 ; Hosan S.tWli support; 
tho A'aziiri.m cause, and ucascs to bo a mis- 
sionary (1091); the Knz.'frian foraijif the 
sect becomes supreme in Persia, 37. tw 
Kazdrians. 

IsMArntANs : see Isnidilis. 

IsMr-AXzXu; Great Name, knowledge of, 
necessary m High Magic, first possessed by 
tbo Prophet ifolcimAn, 143, See .Magic. 
ISKA’-ABHAiifs : division of fehidhs, also known 
os Twelvers, believe in twelve Imilins, 47 ; 
supporters of 6Iusi Kiizim tlic seventh lindm, 
30 noto 1. 

IvfaiADKnAn : (1654). 10. 

IzKi; oflicc in a brotherhood of beggars, 19. 

Sec Hoggnrs. 

Izxr : male ins iter, 112. 
lzz-nD-Dl;r : iinmc of a head Mnlla of Ddiidi 
Bohords (1817), 31 note 4. 


J aAvab: Shfrdzi, h'ayad. See Ahmed JaAfar 
Shiraz!. 

JaAfar AIutbabna ; Fayad, ancestor of the 
Bukharis, 0 netc 1 (1). 

JaXtab SAdib: sixth bliidh Imdm, his dc.ith 
(766), dispute for the succession among his 
heirs, 30 note 1, >47; 126 noto 2. 

JaXfabi BorobXs : see Bohords.' 

JacevO.n',: Air. A. U. T., 10 note 4. 
jAliAFoiR ! Mughal emperor, exerts to sprfad 
IslAm (1G18), 6, 126 ; - po'esecutes (1618) 
AhmeclAhild Jains, 5 note 3, *' ■ 
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JauEz : wifu’s propetty, goes witli licr own 
divorce, 165 note 2. 

Jaicrakd; Kija of ICanauji tiltcs to wife an 
Afgliln woman wbo causes his death, 39. 
Jaiks: Ahinodabld, persecuted by Emperor 
Jahangir (1618), 5 note 3. 
jAirun : conquest of, by Muhammad, son of 
Ksisiin, 1 note 1. 

JalXiiUDix Aebab ; Emperor Akbar, 10. 

J AM.ii, FAxJtHl : Sayad, ancestor of E&diri, 
"'Sayad family in Gujai-dt, 6 note J (2). 
JAJiIr-EuXEA : assembly lodge of IChojilbs, 45. 

Jati ; Hindu-MusalmAu saint of 
northern India, 17. 

JAtiA AIosQirc: 38. See Vosques. 

Jak S aueb : great U rdu poet, author of the 
Itckhtah Zab&n, 130 note 2. 

J ArIzae : bier, 168 note 6. Titlo of the hymn 
wntten by Imdmslidh of Firana, 40. 
jAzfnAE : Arabia term for island, 1 note 1. 

Jesus : 3 note 3. 

Jews : among early Arabs, 1 note 1. 

Jnoiii : SCO TytliQ'gathering wallet. 
JeujkjChebAe : tidi QujarAt noble, hills Ciran- 
gizkbJn, 13. 

JeukjbuivA : t'iddis’ rattle, 13 and noto 2. 
JiesarAks ! class of foreign Pathins in PlUn- 
pur, hold lands under military tenure, 8 
noto S. 

JoiiK : son of Zacharins, 3 note 3. 

JoeuArib : leeehmeu, ^4. See Turk! Hajams. 
JuDOB ; High Court, Sulainaani Bohora, 83. 
JunwAE : unveiling of the bride, 164, 

KaAea : 171. 

KAniR-UD-DiN s Fir, fourth IsmdUin mission- 
ary (1448), visits the Imdm at Scilam, 40$ 

. 49 noto 1, 

KarbiXs : section of Jadfari BohorEs, origin of 
the name, 35. 

KXbuIiIS : special community of part foreign 
descent ; Afghan settlers from Edbul ; appear- 
ance, oharartcT, chic6y horse-dealers, hunni 
in religion, form a separate community, 13-14. 
KABdiBis : Eat women, taking part in acrobatic 
feats, origin of tbe name, 89. 

Kabesia ; battle of (636), 1 noto 1. 

Kabias : bricklayers, converts from the Eimlu 
caste of the same name, buunis in religion ; 
followers of the Pirann saint Imdm 8hdh, 74. 
EXbiris : chief Sayad family in Gujardt, 6 
note 1 (2). 

EXsezis : paper-makers, Hindu converts, Snu- 
nis in religion, followers of tho Chishtis of 
Ahmeddbdd, 73-74. 

EahXbni : fishrawoman, female invitcr, 112. 
ELXKXpdnis: sons of slaves, said, to have come 
from Mdrwdr, merged into the Bohora com- 
ma nity, 62. 

HabABBABS : monks, their initiatory rites, 22. 
See Beggars. 

EXiil ; Hindu goddess, 21. 

KABniAE: profession of faith among Sunnis 
and Shidhs, 46, 

KabtXn ; early Arab Bcttlemcnts at, 1 note I. 
KamauAb: literal meaning of the name, do- 
_ Ecendants of Eauanj Brdhmans, worshippers 
of Bahnehoraji, converted by the Emperor 


Alsf ud-din ^1297), worslup Babuchcraji, Mu- 
salmdns in name only, 82. 

Eambu : oEsboct of tbe Afghan stock, 14. 
Eandebi : earthen dish liCe. (.cu iMlinnik. 
KakueA i wrist bauds of tbe bride and biido- 
grooin, 164, 

Kannawa : conve ted Sindh Loh ina 5 carries 
Memans to Bliuj at the iavuation cf Kdo 
Kbengdr {1648 - 15S4) ; is honoured uilh tho 
title of ‘ Shet' or Sqnirc by the It.-fo, 51. 
Kanoj Braebans ; uorsbippers of Bahuchc- 
Tttji, converted to Islam b^ AI.i-ud-dia, 82, 
KarAMTBAE : village eight miles south of 
Abmcddbdd, shrine of Imdmshdh at, 3 
noto 3. 

EarXeias :_potteTs, conrorte from the Hindu 
casto of EumhhaiB, Sunnis in name, 36, 
KagbaIiA : place of Shidh pilgrimage, 12 noto 
3 ; 30 i 47 i 126 ; 171 ; martyrs of, 128 ; 133, 
188 : story of the massacre at, 139. 

KabIm-bb bIe : father of Imdmshdh of Fiiana, 

3 noto 3. 

Eabmatianb: followers of saint Ahmed of 
Kahrcin ; derivation of the name ; origin of 
the sect ; priniipal tenets of tho sect ; spread 
of the doctrines of, cast to India and west 
to Africa and Spain; in the west the sect 
dies of inanition, in tho cast destroyed hy 
Mahmiid Ghnznavi and Muhammod bin Sdm. 
(1175), 8 note 3 continued on page 4. 

EabXib: butcliers, believe themselves of liajpdt 
origin, two classes of, Kinnis in religion ; form 
a separato community, 74 75. 

KasbXtis : town-holdors, of part foreign de- 
scent, 16 i Bajput converts; ori.’in of, 64; 
classes of, of uholka, 6 4 note 3 ; appearance 
of, character of, Sunnis in religion, 64; mar- 
riages of, names and oiii-toins of, 65. 

EXbie ; nephew of Husain bridcgroom-clect of 
S.akfnah, daughter of Husain ; slaughter of, 
spirit of, believed to possess the dulas in 
Mnharram, 133. 

KathiXrXs: fuel-sellers, Hindu convcits, 87. 
EXmiXwXi: ; Aiab fleet sent against the coast 
of (758 - 778) 1 note 1 ; Mcuians in, 51. 
Katbi ImXe Ali ; Sliidh holiday, 140. 

KXzr: office of, funotious of, under Muham- 
madan rule; present functions of, position of, 
among the community, 135; office of, in. 
Surat, Broach, and Ahmcddbdd, 136 note 2. 
Sec Begistrar, Heligions officers. 

EKitvXBA : Tbakor of, 66. 

EnXBisig : disciples. 19. Sec Beggars. 
EeXiae; see KhwXjah. 

EHXnirXEB ; Omnydyd, of Damascus, hostility 
of, towards AH’s family, 47 note 1. 

KhXe : title among FatbXns, 11. 

EhXka : evening meat, 109. 

EbXnae ! Khojdh Tcligions lodge, first estab- 
lishment of, Fir >adr-ud din, 40. 

EeXsAAC ; title of Mughal women. 9. 

EhabXbib : turners, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name. Sunnis in faith, 73. 
Eiiatiab : MusaimXns of special community of 
part foreign descent, 11, 1.5. 

Eeaxi'b 1 Preacher, duties of, 133. Sec Treach- 
er, Heligions officers. [of, 75. 

KeXtxib ; tanners, Hindu converts; two classes 
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I00ana«oto 3. 

EhAti^n : title of I'athjln women, 11. 

•*i^nA. ! money Bnbscriplion nmong Memans, 

?T°' {1B-13-16S4,) invites 

tuebmau Memans to come and settle at Ulmi • 

'^5th tho 

title of * Sbei ^ or Squirct f*3, 

KniLXPHAT : see Fit imitc KhilApliat. 

Kni.?i'l6' 

“KEiio"-EiDEu: the, plnrU the tanner of 
?iolel «>e hill fort of Ajmir, 

:J9»wajlh, water-spirit, olso en'lcd Pro- 
phet Ehas, offerings inade to, 162, 168 and' 
note 8. 

Khojah ! Tnrkhh title, 36 note 1. See KtwA- 

KhojXhs j Hindu converts to the KnzXrinn divi- 
Bion of the great lamXili sects litoral meaning 
of— honourable converts! settlements and 
divisions of, 36 } first conversions of, bv Kiir 

m.<^Tr “/f S^anki 


KiiwX jah: Persian form of the Tuttht nonl 
ic/,6ja/i, meaning of, 30 note J ; title, literal 
meaning of, given to Brahma-Eslietris on tirir 
coiivei-Mon to Islam, 30. 

IiinXjr-TJs-SVAnAiN s historical work, 10 notes, 
EinniAH ; special community of part fotcisn 
descent, 11, IS. ® 

Krnst IN : imasago to India, tbrougb, 1 note .3. 
lipjlXnPAiA : Aiialiilaiada king, said to have 
been converted to Isldm, 20 note 2 , 
EumXbpXioharita : niittcn ahont I ICO, 21 
Dote 3. 

KnnArsii; fomlly of Shaikhs, three branches of, 
— Ahhilsls, F&riikis, Siddlkis, 8; name of the 
noble Ar.ab tribe, Pioplict Mubaminad belong- 
tdto; tribal name assumed by Hindu and 
other com errs to Isliin, 8 note 3. Speciri 
community of part foreij.!! descent, 11, 16. 
Kriu-tin-niN : Eihak, inridcr of HujiiXt 
(HOI), 2 note 2; coiiqneror of tbe Ehukhars 
(1202), tiS. 

Kura-rD-BfN ; Shiib missionary (1100), ances- 
tiT ot the PlrXna saints, Snidb faith spread by, 
^ia GiijaiiU, 125. 

Knini A'lam Suaii Siieieu JfvA : a saint, 03. 


■oO Vr /r j; lime 01 namnki 

^^*^'^242), 88 J conversions of, in 

enalw Tm (‘ 200 ) by Kamdd, a 

converted Tuiar Itajpiit, lOj additions to the 

«b"veitid Loh tna tribe 
PbAt* *‘‘® converted 

WAfn-l. comorsioiis of 

Kathiafw.tr Loluinas by Plr Dddii (1640)- 
conversions at Bhuj, by Pir Dadd, 41 , 
khunah or religious lodge of, first cstablishcil 
ny, and mhe-gathcririg first introtliiccd 
among, by Pfr Sadr-ud-dln (1430), llieoir 
of the nt-oCari of the gods of the Hindu Pon- 
thcon introduced among, by Pii- fadr-ud dfn. 
40; scriptures of, 40-41 ; Agha KliAn, the 
religions head of the, 41 ; appearance of, 42 ; 
urcss of, 42 - 44 ; ornaments, character, and 
caiimg of, 44 j customa among, or 
Bixtli'-day celebration among, 44 j marriage, 
i*v' 46; follow the Hindu law of 

inhcntanec, 47 ; religion of, 40 - 49 ; form of 
worship, 48 ; prayers, counting the names of 
ine pii't, the sacrament or licart-prai’or : 

' m J’'*’ A 1 holidays observed by, 49- 
60 and note 1 . . 

Khomabs : Rajpiit converts of the Kbokhar 
tnhe; derivation of tho name of,origin of, mcn- 
• 4(?,>--Akbari, in the T4rlkb-i-A14i, 

in labakat-i-NAsiii j claim Afgfadn extraction, 
said to have been represented in Afghdnistin 
"J tlm existence ofn Kheyl (tribe) of tho name 

Oly 

KiioOTsifii : 5ay.id, companion of Sayad 
II?, 6 ?”“^ Junnpuri, his defeat by Mnaffar 

^onXs.yr : soldiers, 2 noto 8 . 

and nofot.‘'"^‘’'““ “““ff Bohorfs,33 
Khctbau : sermon, iss. 


IiAii: Up snliva ofn Plr or saint, 127 note 2. 
Iaaeoub ; cluiscs of Hindu converts connected 
with, 85-00. ecc Baiijhdrds, £6; Chdtids, 
Chhdras,D),tildhoyds,.8C;Gorkhndios,RnlliU- 
las, Mdchhis, 87 j Mails, hlat>dr.ts, Nigorit, 
Kilts, SbiPakhdliSiSiilshahgars.SO; Iliori8,00. 
LAUiniAOABit I Urnhma-Kslmtris fly to, 39. 
LX-itAnA-lLhiiULn ! tenet of the Faith, 109. 

Ij i iniNAir J the elegy singers of, 133, 

Land : einsscsof Hindu coiivcrls connected with, 
mostly ouUirators, from Bajpiit ot.d Koli 
castes, 58-70. tee Behlfms, 68 ; Villsgo 
Bohords, 68-02; ICdlnipniis, Gdmetis, 62; 
Gl ermedhis, 02 - 84 ; Knsb.Uis, lIakndnas,G3; 
Mnliks, 80; Matin Kaiibis, C(i-C7: Molisa- 
Idms, Parnidrs, CS; Rdthors, SaniAs, Ubaikh- 
das, 69; 8o]ankis, Sumids, Tdnks, 70. 
DansuXs : singers. See Jlirs. 

Zi.lTA ; son of [idma, snid to be the founder of 
the ltdtbor tribe of Knjputs, 39, 

I-i.\x.VT An : Maiilani, takes part in the 1867 
mutiny, travels in Gujarat ns Waiihdbi mis- 
sionary nftcr the iiiiitiiiy, makes many con- 
verts, is arrested oiid transiiorted for life, 
13; 176, 

I*i*iO rnuir : (Xandvri), its holiness, 151 note J. 
Livino; Musalmdn stylo of,— Houses, 91-05- 
servonts, 90-97; animals, 07-0 J; dress! 
100-108; food, 108-116. ' ' 

IiOfrXNAS : ird'/iidirdr, ninvcrsionsby Pir Dddu 
of, tuthc Kbojdh sect, 41. 1'anjAl, tbe Afglidn 
tribcof, legendary origin of, conversions of, into 
the Khojah sect, 89.^iWd, nnIcTta or divisions 

of, 60 noted ; coiircrsioiisbyKii<uf-nd-dfnof, 

to tho tuniii faith, form a community of 
Memons, 60-61. See Khojdtis and llciniins 
Lotus : SS noto 1. See Ddiidi Bohords. 

Lohajib : Blacksmiths, immigrants from Siodb, 
Sunnis Id fnitli, 76. 

LiiTriri.L.{a! Khan, Mnnsbi, Mr., 26 note 2. 
Li-rmiXii ; Pari, KliSn Bllildar, 68 note 2. 
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'll rXoHBiB : fiskamen, HinJu converts of Bboi 
ond Bli&rra castesj two dh-isions of, — the 
Inland and the Uuast ; of tho conet, go on 
long TO) ages j Sunnis tu faith, fc{iai‘ate classca 
of the two divisions of; 87. 

MACnuitls : Kat svomen, tahe part in acrohstio 
feats, meaning of the name of, 89. Sec Kots 
^.snAnia : homeless n andeiiiig beggars, origin 
of tho name of : llKir peculiar way of asking 
nlms, 92-23. Hindu conveils, wandering 
triho of players, followers of saint Sh&h 
Madir, worship of Mnsalmin saints and 
Hindu gods, Sunnis in name, follow Hindu 
' eustoms, and form a separate community, ITt 
: bunni place of pilgrimage, 47 ; 58, 

171. 

H.tODRlB : prayer at dnsk, 49 ; 126 note 3. 
Msoiabs : among early Arabs, 1 note 1. 
hlAai.\» rnrucsT worship : 20 
Maoic : Belief in, SC : 142. Fractico of, for- 
bidden by tho Kuroin j resorted to chiefly by 
women ; its oimsj first tenohers of,— Harut 
nnd Mlrdt j 142-1 IS ; two kinds of, — ^Itiihdni 
or DU inc nnd Shnit&iii or sitanic j sub- 
divisions of tho Di>ine,—Ulavi, the high and 
Snfli, tlic low; High magic is commoner, 
requires ceremonial piirlt) nnd is practised by 
good men lor good ends ; consists in the know- 
ledge of Istni Aaaam ; the knowledge of tho 
nxmo first luiownto tho Prophet tulcimin; 
otlnr choi'mcd wmds and names possessing 
magical powers, 143-144; performance of 
C'hMnh to secure elllcacy in tho art of, 144; 
Satanic or black magic strictly forbidden, 
. depends on the ngonry of genii and ciil spirits, 
requires impurity of body and mind, Gujar&t 
nays of acquiring it more gruesome than tho 
Arsbian ; Dinilli time (Hindu K&rtika) when 
nil evil spirits arc free to revisit their earthly 
haunts, chosen to learn ; 14G. 

HAiiDAri : a schism of bnnni, Sajods followers 
of, Bdjo Shahid, tho chief leader of, the 
Gujor&t followers of, chief quarters in Ooja- 
T&t of, C note 1 continned on page 7. See 
Gliermchdis. 

^AiiDi or. Jlnniii; the coming Im4m, the 
Inst of the Imdms, 40, 43 ; title claimed by 
faynd Sluliaminad Jaunpuri, 3 note 3, 82 ; by 
Obeidalllib, 4S ; by n bunni Bobora Abd-ur- 
Delimlin, CO note 4, 

MAnni ; Al, title of Obcidullib, 48. 

Hautsh • tbo Propbet introduced as, 40. Sec 
Aiatars. 

JIAUUDD II. : (1538 -lS3t), fultin of Ahmcd- 
dbid ozerts to spread Isidm by.fcrce, 6 and 
note 2 ; pcrcccntcs Bobor&s, 27 note 1 ; 83 
note 2 . 

M.tninji> UnoADA ■ (1459-1613), Sunni sove- 
reign of Gnjardt, brings learned men into 
Gujaidt to spread Isidm (1471), 3 note 3 ; 6 
and note 2, 125 ; receives Imdmshdli, lO ; con- 
versions of Bollards, 58 note 2 ; of Itajputs 
into Uolcsaldms, 6 S ; of Multuni Moebis, 
77 ; in the reign of ; conversion of Snmnt 
Rajputs (1473) by, 70. 

JdAHJlfll) Guazsi ; invades Gujardt (1035), 
2 and note 2; In Gujardt (1023-1025), 61; 
conTcrts Il.<t}pdts of Korlii Gujnidt, called 


Maliks (1023), 3 note 3 ; czpcis Karmatians 
,froin Multdn, 3 note 3, 33 ; couicrts a tribe 
of Bliatti Bajpnts, 81. 

M AJOs: 14 note 3. 

klAitASPnx; neat Cawapnr, tomb of saint 
Badf-ud-din Ifaddrsbdh at, 22 ; 64. 

llAKEAn : Sunni plnco of jiilgrimagc, 80 • 47 . 
6 I 1 ; 128; 171; temple at, captured by b'adu 
WahLdbi (1SU3), 12uuto 3 Wall iiiamosqae, 
131 . 

Macrakts ; foreigners from the Maktnn coast 
watchful hnshai.ds, t uuiiis by faith, 13. ’ 

Maictab ; Mulla’s scliool, 132. 

MAXiiiai : ccncca' cd Imdins of the Tsmiilias, 


Mak\t.I\’as ■ speejal community of part foreign 
descent, 11 ; Hindu coni o-ts from Makwdna 
tribe of Uajputs or Ivolis, inairiogcs among, 
distinct coinmnuity of, Sunni in faith 
05-66. 

MaIiabXs : coast of, Arabs on, 1 note 1. 

Maxarsuai! (1070- 1002), Saljuki Emperor, 


Malcolu; Sir John, 20 noto 1 . 

Malis : gai-dencrs, converts from the Hinda 
caste of the same name, SB. 

ILiltk : Sunni Imdm, 123 note 2, 126. 

MaLiicAmdik; of Ahmediugar, lus epithet, 
12. See bldis. 

Maliei ; one of the four i mini schools, 126 
note 1 , 

Maliks : Bajpilt conicrts, C 6 ; the name coined 
by Mimlmdu governors, 16; conversion of, 
by Malimiid Glinzni (1025), 3 note 3. 

Malik-ut-tujjXr ; thief of the merchants; 
tiUc, 3 note 1. 

Malekct: io tho B.akkan, capital of tbo 
BaslitrAkiltos, 2 note 1. 

MajiX : lady’s maid, 110 . 

MAKCiiXKdsi ; Brdhman of Alorvi, converted by 
Alahmdd Begadn; Bdrod Bohoeds claim 
descent from, 58 note 2. 

MdEHVi: near Biiiat, Sunni Bohora disturb- 
ance at, GO note 4. 

MXkdv'i: former seat of the bead Mnlla of 
Ddddi Boliords at, 31 note 4. 


MAkekji ; bead of eiglity-four nulht ordivisions 
of r ind Lob&nds converted to IsUm b) Eusnf- 
ud-dln. 50-51- 


UahiXbb ; ivory iKinglcmokers, Hindu converts, 
tbeir reverence for saint hli&li Alam, tnuni in 
faith, 76-77. 

MaksAb: Siili or fneetbioker, liis full namo 
nnd title, bis crucifizioii ; lollowcTs of, in 
Gujardt 35 note 1 . 

Mansdiiaii ; kingdom of, in India, foundation 
of, destruction of, 3 note 3 continued on 
page 4. 

hlANsdniB: followers of Mansdr, 35 note 1. 
Seo Mans&r. 

MAPXaidE ; Sorn-ireigbcr:, Hindu converts, 8 & • 

Maimis ; Hopefulls, followers of Hdsibis, 38. 

MABKiCBEiiAlt : Sindh micr of the Sammn 
dynasty, oonveitedto Isidm by Edsuf-ud-dln, 
50 /ind note 3. 

MABRlAan : ages of boys and girls in ; betro- 
thals, 162 i fore-observances in, 163-164; 
bari or tAchak and /adcs preaents in, pro- 
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ccasion in, ICo j ceremony in, ICO 5 nfter- 
obacrvanccs of, costs of, 107. See Customs. 
HAnsiXniiiLSM : olcpy-sin^r, foniul among 
Slii&hs only; qimlitications 'of, singing of 
elegies at Mniinrrain by : Ij.>l:lir.nu, 1:I3. Sco 
Klegy-singer, Iteligions ciHcers. 

M.tmjr : angel of liigli cstatu, first teacher of 
magic, ills trial in llic n'orld, his eternal 
damnation, 142-14'!. h'cc hfagic aud UlrUt. 
Mart; Virgin, 127. 

M\s\xAs: orders from Insr, 13i note 1. 
HAsnAiKll; grade of hinlla, ;I2. lleligious 
guide of Moninas, his tomb at- Ahmeduhid, 
76 note 2. 

21 asiUl ; torcli, uses of, 06. 
aMASnAncitl : ligiit-bcnrcr, OG. 

Mabh HADIS : cluef tj-a^od family in Gujardt, G 
noto 1 (G). 

Kashkis : 89. Sue PaUh&lis. 

Masaids : mosques, dcscriiition of, 131 ; the 
best specimens of, nt Alimedibid, Cambay, 
Pdtnn, and Itdnder, 131 note 1 . Sto Ucligions 
Ba'ildings, 

MastIxS! Madmen, 3‘i. Seo Bnsiilsli.ihis. 
MAdirni : A1 (OIGJ, 1 note 1 ; 2 noto 1. 
UiTXPAirrHiB : Bhahti-woraliipping lioklnds, 
40, 48. 

Matia Kaioiis : sotttuments of ; descendants 
of Hindu Leva Kanlii converts ; followers of 
Plrdna saint Iindm thdli; dcsotioa of, to 
bindhsbdh, Pirzdda of Eurliiiipur, CO s Wind 
belief of, in the spintnal gnido ; revolt of 
Broach Mntias (1601) ; cultivators, follow 
Hindu customs, form aiiistiuethody,67*C8. 
Mahla : lord and master, betievod to bo tho 
derivation of tho name MoIesaUra, 08. 
MAHlidis ; fullowers of Ali. 'i'ho Upper Indus 
Valley followers of His Highness the Agha 
Khdn, SO note 3. 

MavIjAvi : Law Doctor, position and accom- 
plishments of, 133 ; dutius of, as n doctor of 
hiniiammadan law, as a roligions teacher, as 
a professor, as a epirltnal guide, 131; as a 
curOT of diseases; reiniinorition of, for 
several duties, 13C ; Sometimes a H&fiz or 
repeater of tho Kuinnn by tienrt, 134; 
representatives of the gre,at preachers of tho 
fifteenth niid sixteenih centuries, 133 noto 
2. See Law Doctor and Itub'gionj Oflicers. 
hlAUnds : nativity liymu, 134 noto 2. 3Ia- 
hammad-mns carols, 105. 
hlAtinnD : hoUdar on the 17th of tho third 
~ month of the Muhammadan year, 140. 
Maoludias : Arab nativity hynm-singcrs, 165. 
Mazuk : grade of Mnllas, 82, 
hISAiiS : number and time of, hinds of food 
served at, 109; forms and ceremonies observed 


nt, 111 - 112 . 

MRnnds-i-A'LAAi : grandson of Sh&h Alam, 6 


noto 1 (5), » 

MniiDATis : sec Ghermebdis. 

Mehdi: A1, twelfth fcliisfhlmim, 126 note 2. 

Meiuib : wedding gift or dower, ICG and 
note 1 . 

Mehebi siisL : marriage portion of a girl, 166 
note 1 , 

MehrXd : arched niche in a mosquo, 131 and 
noto 3. 


Mcuztarnis : 'trace of the Arabs in the word, 

1 note 1 . 

Miitvii.t : Mr., 03 noto 1 ; 77 note 1. 

MtMAss: properly MuJinins or Uclieven! 
Hindu converts fioin fiiiilh Lohluls and 
Kttthilwar KdchhUs: snlxlii Lions of; first 
com ersion of .Sindh Lohlnls by Eusilf-ud-din 
ICddtii (1421) ; 60-61; change of the natac; 
arrival of Sindh Mcuians at Ulmj nt the 
invitation of lido Khengdr (15i3-158i); 
muster strong ia Surat (laSi) - 1683) ; famine 
of 1813 disporsas them to Oomhiy and other 
places ; settlements of, 51 ; appearance at, 
52; character of, 52-53; dress of, 53-55; 
food of, 35 ; in inheritance follow tlie Hindu 
in'v, 50 ; beliefs uud religion of, 56-57; call- 
ing of, 57. 

MeitccsAnica ; Musnlmdu, employed by Hindu 
chiefs, 2 note 3 rise of Arab, against the 
British (1802) ; Peisian, 3 note 2 ; lialuch 
ond Patlidii, 04, 

MiniRA GiTRajAiiA: Sumids said to belong to, 
70. Sco IVhilo Hiiqa. 

Milkmen ; see Dildwilds. 

Mimiiab : pulpit in n mosqnc, 131. 

MikXss foreign tribe, Knsbdtis trace descent 
from, 13. Class of Dholka ICaSbitis, 61 
noto 3. 

MikiiXj-cb-SirXj ; author of tho Tdbakit-i- 
Hdsiri, 38. 

Min; a Sayad title, 7. 

MiBAH Satad Am DXtXr: Bsint, elaims 
descent from Azud-ud-din, f'ami Kft'hdtii 61} 
spirit-scaring tomb of, nt 'Drijha. visited by 
Mcmaiis, SO, and others, 128 ; rites of spirit- 
sCiiring practised ot, 128 - 129 ; leaves of tho 
tree ne-ir his tomb arc believed to cui'C diseases, 
128 ; to favour conception, U 8 . See t'hriiie 
and Vows. 

MIbXbis : landlordv, h'es Mirs. 

MiBXT-l-AiiiiAni : 3 notes 1, S ; 6 noto 1 ; 8 
note 3 ; 24 note 2 ; 25 notes 1, 2 ; 20 noto 1 ; 
31 note 2 ; 33 noto 1 ; 06 and nolo .3 ; 82, 

MirXt-i-Sikani>abi : 8 nolo 1 ; 62 ; 63 ; 70. 

Mirduas : special community of pnrs-foroign 
and p.art-Rijput descent, 11, 1 8 ; dorivatmn 
of the name of, 18 noto 2 ; ulUcial spies 
niidcr Native liulei’S, 18. 

3Uk Kuond ; .37 noto 3. 

Mfiis: nobles, Uindu converts, 83 ; moanitigof 
the name, 83 note 1 ; singers and players by 
profession, followers of DadaMidn; called 
also Dhiilis, Doms, Langbds, Mfrasis, S3. 

Mibza : title among Mugbnls, 9. 

MiitzXs ; 'Xiinnrinn princes, sliclter given to. by 
Ouj-irut b'lilldn Bvbddnrslidh (1532) ; many 
Gojardt Mngiial families claim descent from, 
9; sons of Bull In Iluscin of Khnrdsdn, sbelter 
given to, by Changfzkb&n (1571) ; spread over 
Gnjardt, 10. 

Missi ! black dentifrice, origin of tho nso of, 
42 noto 1 ; hold in high respect, 52 note 3 ; 
42; 62; 3.19; 162. 

MiESiOKAnics : Mulmmnindan, in Gnjardt, 3 ; 
325; AtdufldR, of tho Mnstadlian sect, his 
converts chiefly Bohords, 3 note 8 , 20, 325. 

Kddiri, Sayad, his converts 
chiefly Mcmans, 60, IrndmiMh orlmdm-od- 
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cHn, of the Nazirtan sect, his conrcrts ehieiiy 
hlatia KanbisandMotnndsi3notc8,40, 66; 
76. 2Iithaminad J’aunpnri^ Saynd, chief 
conrersions to Alahdari foitli, 3 note 3, 62, 
Mttliammad Ah, JInila, 20 nolo 1. Muin- 
nd-d(a Chiuhli, 3 note 3,0 note 1 (4). KAr 
Safdffttr, of the ffazarian sect, liis converts 
cliicfly Klinjahs, 3?. Stitr-iid-dln, 40. 
Siams-ttthdin, .39. Sddi A'lam, 3 note 3. 
Si/lh TAliir, 3 note 3, 125. 

Mocuis : Multdni, sliocniakcrs from hfultda, 
arrival of, in Gujar&t from Korth India, 
conrersion of, during the reign of Mahmiid 
Begada (1459 - 151:1), appearance, dress, occu- 
pation of, 77-78. See Multanis. 

HOLT3XL,4aiS : Bnjpiit linlf conrcrts, their con- 
version in the reign of M.'ihniiid Begada, 
(1459 - 1518} ; interpretations of the name of , 
Tiidkors and Chiefs j marriiigcs among, 5 
note 2 ; 25 note 1 j CS. 

MoMSfASj properlr Momins, that is Believers, 
70 s offshoot of the midn Nazlrian stock, 67 ; 
conversion of, by Ismailia frhyads and Imiim- 
sii.ih of l*fr.4na, 76 and notcl; divisions of ; 
rising of (1691) ; appearance and dress of, 76 ; 
religion, customs, niid community of, 77 ; 
religious disciples of tlic I'ir.ina Firs, 3 note 3 
continued on pn jo 4 ; 40 ; 137 note 2. 

^OSOAL : 10 note 3. tree Mugbals. 

Movopotica ; in art, 12.1. 

Boons * class of traders at Bassein, 16 j at Snrat, 
15 note 2. 

^losquES : sec Mnsjids, 

Bcias: tliul Lobafiias, 50 noto 4 ; 61. 

BoDRUliTil : form of, ]70'171< 

Mn.tMAKS: see Mcuians. 

IftrnXiiiz BXni: licntcnant of tbo viceroy of 
Gujardt, puts doivn Batin Kanbl reiolt, b7- 

MuoHAtRAii : ancestor of the K.i!ala emi- 
grants, 14 note 3. 

Buoiials ; deiivation of tbo name, 10 note 3 , 
the two dMimt classes of,— I’crsian and 
Indun or Clmgbadda; Vcrsiin Mugiials are 
descendants of Pcisiin poIitic.al refugees and 
merciiauts and of tbc Slndh-persnasion , Indian 
Biigbais arc descendants of tbo Bngbal 
con([ncrors of India and Sunni by faitli; 
titlis before and after tbo names of, 9-10. 

hlnnAiniATi: title among t-liaihlis, 8. 

hluilAaiartji : son of .\lidui-Wdlili.ib, 12 nolo 
,1. Fee Wablnibis. 

BonAJiarAn : son of Knfsim, bis conquest of 
J.iipur, Udaipur, and Cliitor, 1 note 1 con- 
tiiiiird on p.sgc 2, 

BuilAaiUAP: rayad, styled Bdgo Shahid, tbo 
martyr, arrives in Gujardt, preaches ilah- 
tiavi doctrines, is 1.illcd in a skirmish with 
the troops of the siccroy’ Aurangzlb, C noto 1 
continued on page 7, 35 note 1. 

BunAJiMAS: t-ayad, companion of fc'ayad 
hi uliainmod Jnunpuri ; Faianiiur and Bakbnn 
Haidarabdcl hlahdavis claim descent from, 
03. 

BuilAMKAS Aei : hinlla, believed _ to he Uio 
first Boliora missionary, svorks miracles and 
makes converts in Cambay ; ehrino of, at 
(lambay, 20 note 1. 

Buiiammaw AM! Pasha of Egypt, dcfcots 
Abdul IVahh&b (1812), 12 note 3. 
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MunAsniAD BXeir : fifth Shidh Imdm, 125 
note 2. 

MnnAUMAn Obokt : represses the Karmatians 
(1175), 3 note 3 continned on page 4 j 38. 

MnHAintiD J AUMPURi ; t-ayad, Babdavi mis- 
sionary, comes to Gnjardt (’509) ; claims to 
be the Imdm Jlchdi ; works mirades j gathers 
feUowcrs, 3 note 3, 62-63. 

Bl'iiawjud BtrsdnSHdu : Sayad, ancestor of 
the Basb-bodi Pay ad family, 6 note 1 (5). 

Mfu-vsimaw BiiiH : Plr, tomb of, at Ahmed- 
dbdd, 35. 

Mujiammad Tit . Banlitna, bead of the law- 
doctors of Isltfm at Ahmcddbdd, 63. 

Buhausiad t}rl : (1211), 2 note .1. 

MnnAMstAD 2*.3ris: Bltza, finds shelter 
(1.132) under Bahddnr Shdh of Gujardt, 9. 

BuiiAnnAsi : first month of the Musalmdn 
year, sacred to the memory of Hasan and 
Husain, 136; season of keen grief and self- 
denial, 126 , ceremonies performed and obsei- 
vnnecs practised in, 137-139. Vows mado 
to Tdaziahs and other institutions of, 128, 
129-130 ; feasts in, 31 noto 3, 114; recital 
of tho Enrbala massacre in, 332 ; elegy-sing- 
ing in, 1.33. 

MuniY-YUD-DifT ; of Amroba, 130 note 1. Sea 
Sheikh Saddo. 

BclN-UD-Dfn CinSHTi : saint, first missionary 
to settle ill India (1165), ancestor of the 
Cliisliti tayad family in Gujardt, 6 note 1 
(4) ; makes many converts at djmir, 3 noto 

8 ; founds Cbisht, u Sufi or mystic school, 8 
noto S I rcvoicnce of Husaini Brdhmans for, 

09 

ilvSxz • A1, fourth Fdtimite Ehalifdb of 
Egypt, 48, 

BlTJdtVAlt : beadle, 128 ; 131 , duties and remn- 
ncration of, 131 note 2 ; 132. Sco Religious 


OffirCTB. 

SIckAsip, • grade of Bulla 32. 

UuLdniDAli : hcicticB of Ilindustdn, led astray 
by Sur tbo Turk, 38 

Buu.a: religious and social bead cf D&iidi 
Boiinrds ; chief Mnlla called D.ii ; bia head- 
quarters nt Surat, 31 ; scats of tho former 
licad-qtnTtcrs of, chief Mullas from (1785- 
3693), 31 note 4 j his inflncnco and power 
oicrtbc community ; bis sources of income; 
snbonliin'c grudea <4, earn tliiir own liveli- 
hood, 32-33. One of the lowest subordinate 
grades of Mnlla, college at Btirat, and schools 
to train youths for tiio duties of, 33. One of 
llic Inuest orders of religious oifieers, the 
Busalm.’m priest, bis qnnIiHc.atmnB, his duties 
at tlic mosquo, cams bis livelihood as a 
Fcboolmasttr and adds to Ins income by 
making nmnlrts and dealing in charms Ac., 
132-1.13. Sco Pricsti Religions officers, 
Mui-tXn; kingdom of, in India, foundation 
of, by tbc Karmatians, destruction of, 3 note 
3 continued on page 4, 38 ; battlo of, 53. 
BvLTAsra : see Mochls.^ 

McirnoninAS : sec Rafils. _ _ „ 

Mbshm/hkkA : face-hiding, 170. See Moum- 
MuunpnorAs ; seeRafiis. 

Btrafna: disciples, of tho Bliiih Bullas; of 
tho Sunni PfrZddah or murshid ; initiation of, 
by a Sayad Pir, 127 and note 2. 
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UlTBsnlDS : an orJcr of trnclicrs in n Iicgpir 
brollicriiooi, duties of, 10. Siiirilnal guide, 
127 aucl note 2. Sec Pir. 

MurtwzA At.i : first .Slii..li Iindm, 123 note 2. 
MiisA i patron snint of liic MiUa SuinUrs, used 
to dress in woman's clothes, f.itrqiis s.iigcr, 
said to have saved the cotintrr fiom faniinoliy 
Iiis prayers, tomb of, at AliinedabsCd ; rimmpa 
or micliclia tree near tlic tomb of, 23 and 
note 2. 

MdSA Stiulos : begem's, Hindu converts, fol- 
lowers of sa'nt Mnsa, dress like married 
women, remain unmarried, 2.‘) and note 1. 
Iddsi K.tziM: son of the sixth SliUh Imerm Jafar 
Sddik, his dispute with Ids nephew Ismail 
for the Inid'nale, his supporters known as 
Isna-ashari, 30 note 1 ; sevontb iihi.th Imdm, 
123 note 2. 

HtiBi IIazA : cightli^ShiAh TmAm, 125 note 3. 
Mnsia : 174 and note 1. See Amusements. 
^lUBlAAl.lAns : division of the gieat Ismaili 
sect^f ShiAhs ; called after Aliiiustaili, son 
of Aimnstaiiairhillah, KhilifAli of Egypt 
(1094) ; sect represented in India h\ Ilohoids ; 
Ahdniub, the principal iiiissioiiaVy of, 24, 
26, 30 note 1. 

MtJTAWAM.rj mosque guardian, duties of, 131, 
132. Seo tlollglous oliicers. 

Mowalmbs: cotinfry-horn, 11 : 13. _ 
MirzAAPAnsuotA: sweet dish, 113. 

MnzATFtn I.; governor of Onjnr.St (1391), 
brings Sunni priests to spreml Is'A’U, conver- 
sion of I’Atau ShUU BoUor.ls to Snudl faith 
by tlie priests, 26 note 1, 34 ; brings more 
priests (1395), 3 unto 3) encourages tho 
spread of Sunni doctrines, 27; 38 note 2; 
123. 

ilnzArp.tll II, ! AhmcdAliAd king (1.3.36 • 1550), 
settlement of men of letters from Persia and 
oilier places in Gnjardt (]fil3- l.'>2i3) in the 
reign of, 3 note 3 ; persecutes JIalidar is, 63 ; . 



N AOAB-TbAtha : capital of bimih (1421), 50, 

KXoobis : Hindu converts, come from AVgor 
in UAlwa, mostly cart drivers, form a com- 
munity 5 PAlanpur section of, have taken to 
arms, snruames of, fond of giving public 
dinners, 88. 

XXoGSitls : sec BoborAs. 

NaiibwXi.A t 2 note 1. fee Anahiivtda, 

NXiAi-is : also called No\v.*tts, sliipmen, came 
to India in the eighth or ninth century from 
Arabia, the'r disappearance from Gejir.lt, 
their traces in Ghoghn lascars, found on the 
const of KAnaia and the Konkan under tho 
name of IfavAiatls ; their origin ; chiiin to 
have proselytised one of tlio Zamorins of 
Malabar, 14 and note 3, 15 and notes I, 2, 

KAJM-WD-Biir:' head Mnila of • BAudi BoborAs ; 
(1785j,(i842),31note4. ^ _ I 

HashobA; MnsalraAn naval captain, in service j 
of tbc ridcT of SomnAth, 3 note 3. 

HAKfn j ofiicc in a mendicant brotlierliood, 19. 
Sec Izni and Beggars. 

KakshdABcS : mark-makers, Hindu converts, 
beggnrs, followcra of saint Bablnd-din. 


Eaksiiband, tliclr reverence for fire, 20, See 
^ Beggars. 

KAlbambs : horse shoers, Hindu converts. 

"is. 

lv.ilj bXllcn t Lord llorsc-shrc, the cast shoe of 
the liorsc cf the b'idcgroomTleot of Hinain's 
dfiughter, believed to possess power to uork 
cures, imitation lioreo shoes carried by Duiss 
or bridegrooms in Hiiliarmm, 139, See Diilai. 
■Namak-ciiabhi ; 159. Sec Salt-tasting. 
KAaiAzoAii ; ECO lAg.ahs. 

NA.srrs : peciiliarity of, among Amlis, 16 j 
Boliohls, DAudi, 31 and note 1, •Tn.'lfari, .’1.3; 
Village, 69 note 1, 60 ; GhAncliis, 7.) ; UashA- 
tis, 63 ; recommended Iiy tho Prophet, 136 
note 2. 

Ka’miko; rites and ecremonies relating to, 
3 £6-137 1 practiee of giving odd names, ISO 
note 2. 

Man'JiAsi : Mr., S.ichedinB, 36 note 4. 

Nana'f 5Iia.x : name of a vow-recciring ginn 
or spirit, 130. 

2tAoa : see Bo.at-oQcrings, 

NAsinis: enemies of Ad i centemptuous term 
for Sminis, .98, 47, note 3. 

Kats: Tmnhiers, \v.ini1cTmg itibc of Hindn 
converts from tlie tribe of tlie siino name, 
performers of acrobatic feats, poenlinr names 
of their women wlio lake part in tho per- 
formances, 86-89. 

NatAiatcs: scoKAiat.is, 

NatXmaovr I former sent of the head Mnllaot 
PAndi BoIioiAs, 31 note 4. 

N virXiTS ! sec NAintAs. 

XawmAsa : ninth-mouth cclehratisn or first 
pregnancy rites, 149. 

Kaw SiuiiIb } i.ino martyrs, the shrine of, r-t 
Hurnt, 129. 

NazAk i son of KhniffAh Almnstansir-billAh, 
supporters to his cl.aims to tho sncecssion arc 
called KazArinns after him, 39 note 1, 37. 
SeeXazArians. 

NAzAniAtiB ! division of tho cieat IsmAFIi sect 
of Shi.ilis, called after NniAr, sou of Alinns- 
tansir-billAh, Ivlialffiih of Egypt (lO'iG - 1095), 
30 noto I ; Saz.lr’B caiiso is esponsed in 
Persia by Hasan SabAh, missionary and 
political cmiss.ary of thcrAtcinitc Klia1lf.ih 
of Egypt (1094) { become poworlul in I’ers.a, 
37 ; cbniige in tbc doctrines of (1103), .97, 43; 
transfer of the IinAmnte from the EAtimites 
to Hasan A'lA-Zikri-liis-SaliVin, tho fourth 
successor of Ilasaii Sabdii, 48; A'la-Zikii- 
his-SalAin believed to liavo sent tho first 
K.izt;inn missionary to India, 33 ; sect 
represented in India by the KliojAhs, 30 note 
1 ; conversions made in GujarAt and other 
parts of India by missionaries of tlio sect, 
33 - 41 ; changes mode in tlio doctrines by 
^missionaries to suit Hindu ideas, 40, 48. 

XAzb j son of KinAnali, one of the ancestors 
of the Prophet, one of tho XAiata families 
claim descent from, 14 noto 3. 

TX&zAb ; bamboo lances used by PhadAtis, 150. 
Xiebanei: looked-for tenth incarnation, the 
coming Mahdi explained to Shaktfpantbls 
as, 40, 48. See AvatArs. 

XizAat-BB-BfK : Shiukh, ancestor of the 
Chislitis, 8 note 2. Sec Chisbtis. 
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NiStka : TTOTd posscss'jig special powers, 143. 
See Magic. 

KiIb Barsh : tribe of the Hindn Kush, identical 
^ with the Khojihs, 36 note 3. 

17 uB BATJlanH : Ism&tlia missionai^', ia be- 
lieved to have been sent to- India by ^a- 
Zikri-his-Silnm, comes to P&tsn in GnjnrAt 
in the time of Solanki Bhfm TI. (1170-ltt42), 
works mimcics and makes many converts, is 
said to have converted the ruler secretly to 
his faith ; marries a daughter of the Hindu 
governor of Navsdii, is killed by one of his 
disciples, 38 ; Is described by the thiid Ism&l- 
lia missionary Sadrnd-din as tlic incarnation 
^ of tho Prophet, 40 1 of Bmlima, 48. 
N^rsuaK : sec Kdr Satdgur. 

Kd nuD-nfs’ SCO Niir Sattgnr. 

MdueuXu : Sayad, 27 note 1. 

"Nub the Tubs": probably Niir Satdgur, 
believed tobave converted the Mnldbidab,S8. 
Nuzuat-VJ^AeBdXb : historical work, 60 note 2 

O ueibuXiTmAw ! anrnamed A1 Mabdi (87?- 934), 
missionary of AbdulUh Maimun, founds 
the Fdteinite Khil&phat dynasty in Egypt 
(010), revealed Imllm, 37, 47, 48. 
Occupation : followed by men (1872 censns), 
118 • 121 ; by women; monopolies in, 123. 
Odhni uoXka i ceremony, performance of, 162 
note 1. 

OppiOE-BBABGns ! IB a brothcrliood of beggars, 
19. Fee Beggars, Bhanddri, lani, and B.ar- 
gnroh. 

OpFjOGBS : relirious, 132-135, Sec Kdzl, Kba- 
tlb, Marsinbkiidn, Maulavi, Mujlwar, 
Mulla, and Mutawalli, 

Obd Man op Tire Mountain i title, 87. Sec 
Hasan Eablb. 

Oaiattah i ancestor of one of the N&iaiia 
families, 14 note 3. 

Oaienb : good and bad, belief in, 22, SO, 145- 
146. 

Opiuac : nse of, as intoxicating drug, peculiar 
names of, takers, 110. fSea Btironlants. 
OsiaiN ; of Gnjaidt Musalm&n population, 
1 - 6 . 

Ornaments : of men, of the rich, 101 and note 
3 i of middle class, 102 ; of tlie poor, 103 ; of 
women, of the rich, 101 and note 2 ; of the 
middle class, lOG j of the poor, lOT ; of 
cbildicn, lOS- 

Otahb : Captain, 69 noto 1- 
OnNOioN ; 6 note 8, 170 noto 1, 

P aebAxtb ; watcr-cairicra, also called Mnalikis 
and Bhistis, descendants of converts from 
the Hindu casto of the same name, Sunnis by 
religion, 89, See Bblstis. 

FaeIta : 133. Fee Fatlinb. 

FAndatas: described ns Isnulilla Fontilfs, 43, 
See Avatdrs. 

PandtAoi JawAn Mardi : book of tho Indian 
Khoj&h seriptnres, written by Agbn Abdus 
Saldmsb&b, 41 $ 48. 

FANaAii ! 70. Sco Takkadesh. 

FAnjnIoarb ! cotton thread starclicrs, con- 
verts, from tho Hindu casto of the same 
name, form a separate community, 78. 
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FAKJNfOAHs : Hip, silk starchers, have a 
monopoly in the art, 78. 

PanjtAN : 47. See Pentad. 

Part : faiiy, 142 noto 1. 

Pabt-on-iSE-tAbak rhauna ; fairy Iriardts, 130. 
Seo Vows made to Geni. 

PabmAbb: Rajput converts, conversions be- 
lieved to have taken place in 1317 : Gujai-it 
athletes, 68-09. 

PAtan: capital of Gujarit (1091-1143), 20; 
38 i 62. See Anahiii-dda 

Paiaki BohobAs : sec Jn-tfari BoherAs. 

FatbAnb : Musalmdns of the rognlar class, of 
AfgliAii origin, derivation of the namo of, 10 
note 4 ; titles after tlio names of, divisions, 
appearance, and character of. mostly 
soldiers, Sunnis in religion, 10- 11 ; class of 
foreign Fatbins known as Jiudarans, 8 
notes. 

PavaivAb : woTshippoTs of tlio Hindn goddess 
Bnhttchamji, S3. Nee Hijdas. 

Pentab : 47. Sco Paujtan. 

Peripeue : the, 1 note 1. 

PbrseoUtionb ; of BohorAs, 27 and note 1 ; of 
Mahdavis, 63. 

Febsian : Gnif, tradera from, establish tlicm- 
srlvcs in Gnjarat cities, 2. Refugees, estab- 
lish themselves at Cambay, 3 noto 2. 

Fetonbh : contribution among KhojAhs, 49. 

PuabAlib : spirit mnsicians, performances of, 
during Behllm vow ofTerings, 160-161 | 
during Boat offerings, 753 ; dunng the offer- 
ings of vows to gem, 130. 

PtOTUEBBt kreping of, prohibited by tlie 
Prophet, now common, 93 and notes 1 and 2. 

PiLanmAaEs ; enjoiaed by Muslim law, ns a 
duty, 1 27, 171 note 2 ; places of, for Sunnis 
and SblAbs, 47, 1^6, 171 ; for DAiidi BohorAa, 
30 : for Memans, 56. 

PiNAE : lotus eater, opium-eater, 110. 

Pins s also called Flrz.idahs or Mnrshids, 
Bpiritnal guides, 7 ; religious persons, disciples 
of, are called Murids, 127 j most of the 
Saynds and FAmkis Shaikhs become spiritnnl 
guides, 7, 8 note 2 ; initiation of Murids by 
a Sayad plr, sources of his income, 127 note 
2 ; spiritual guides of BohorAs, JoAfri, 34 ; 
village, 60 ; of KhojAhs, 40 ; of Memans, 
61 ; 60 ; IS I note 3 ; FirAna, 70, 140 ; blind 
belief in, 67 note 1. 

PIbAna : viUnge ten miles sonth-cast of Ahmcd- 
AbAd, 76 noto 2. Fir, 79,110; 8.iint3 of 
66, 67, 69,74, 126; Sayads of, 127 iioto 2, 
tombs at, 76 note 2. 

FiBt-M.uBfBi : profession of spiritunl tutelage 
practised bySajndsand few Shaikhs, 127 
note 2. 

Fint-RAWAw: shrine of Mulla Mnhaminad 
All at Cambay, 26 note 1. 

FfnzADAUS : see Pir. 

Peayebs : see HijdAs. 

POPUEATION : seo Censns Details. 

PniT.nAniTA ; 43. Seo Blinkta.' 

Fdatebb : enjoined by Muslim law, as a dnty, 
126, 171 noto 2 ; form, number, time, and 
placo of reading, 47, 49,116, 120 nnd notes 
2, 3, 6 ; funeral, 126 ; (written), put in the 
handofadyingDi(tidiBohora,'31 and note 
2 ; vow to repeat, 127. 
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FitGONAKOy ; horror felt by Qoiar&t Moeal- 
m&ns nttho prospect of leaving no issue, 
resort to remedies to obtain children, 
appeals made to saints ; A'mila or exorcists 
asked to cast out spirit of barrenness, 147 ; 
visit to shrines ond trees possessing issiie- 
giviiig properties, 148 : caution token 
against the hancfnl influences from the time 
of conception, 14 8 - 149 ; rites and ceremonies 
relating to— seventh and nine month celebra- 
tion of, 140-160 ; performance of a Behlim 
Totv in, 160-151 ; performance of earthen 
dish rite or Sahnak in, 151-162; offerings 
of grass boats or Ndos, 162-163 ; rito of sex 
divination by milk in, 153-164. 

Priest: Mnsalmin, 132. SceHnlia. 
Frooession: of a convert, 136 note 1. 
Profesbioks : census details of 1872 of classes 
follorrtng, condition of, 122. 

Frosteots ; of Onjardt Musalmdn population 
, in general, 176. 

PunXo : dish, pnblio dinner called after, cost 
of, 113, 114 and note 2, 

PronEOtr: his map of India (150), 1 note 1. 


]R>Anl-i 


il-trii-A'Knnt': see Pabf-ns-s4ni, 
BABf-trn-AtvwAn : third month of the Musal- 
m(ta year, holidays in, 140 ; sermon dinners 
given on first twelve days of, 1 14. 
KAnf-us-sllli : fourth month of tho Mntnhn&n 
year, holiday in, 140 1 feast in, 114. 
RlDHAREdB : grant of, to Fateh Kh&n Baldob, 
17. 


BatAis: beggars, meaning of the name of, 
other names of, followers o! Sayad Ahmad 
Kabir, ways of begging, Sunnis in religion, 
23*24. 

BAfizi : contomptuons term for Shifihs, 47 
note 3. 

Bai DAr ; ddm, (1464), Sindh mier of tho 
Samma dynasty, 60. See Uarhab Kh&n. 

BAi-isfAUd : mnstnid, burning of, at tho 
door to provont demons from entering, 
16S. 

Bax AH : sixth month of tho Musalm&n year, 
holiday in; preaching of sermons dnring 
first eleven nights of, 140 1 feast given on 
tho last Wednesday of, 114. 

BAXAstAKDRi : Bdja of, 2 note 3. 

BAjo : Sayad, of Bukh&ra, IS. 

BAjo SnAnin: see Sayad Mohammad. 

BamazXr : ninth mouth of the Musalm&n 
year, month of lasting, 116 ; 126 ; 141 ; 171 
note 2; first fast of, 161; holidays in, 140; 
feasts In, 31 note 3,127; recital of prayers 
in, 126, 132, 133 ; 136. Id, see Id. 

BAiinA: oonverted Tawar Bajpdt, spreads 
Isl&m in Eaohh and E&thi&w&r, 40. 

BArraREz; dyers, said to be converts from 
Hindn Ebatri or weaver caste, Suntus in reli* 
rion, 79. 

BXsHTBAKtfxA : dynasty of tho ancient Hindn 
kings of tho Bakknan, 2 note 1. See 
Baunrs, 

BAs Maua : (Forbes’) historical work, 2 note 3 ; 

3 notes 1, 2, 3 ; 6 note 2; 16 note 3; 25 note 
1 ; 26 note 2 ; 20 note 1 ; 68 ; 64 note 8 ; 68. 


BASdLSllAnis: beggars, followers of the Pro- 
phet; also called Mast&ns, Sunnis in religion, 

BATARrUR : village in westorn Bnjplpla, tonh 
of saint B&b& dhor at, 12. 

BAtiiorb: Bajpdt converts, take wires of 
Hindn birth, somo have reverence for Sws- 
- min&t&yan, observe mostly Hindu customs, 
OD. 

Batbiiamas : 39, See ChAks. 

Batsrti’ : Major, 65. 

BAvji : son of Mdnckji the head of Sindh 
Lohanis, converted to Isl&m hyEueuf-nd- 
din, called Ahmed after conversion, Si. 
Baziar : Sult&hah (1237-1240), 12 ; 38. 
READina ; see Amusements. 

Beuistrar ; sec Kazi. 

Bereks: Musalmfin foreign tribe, Ensbdtis 
trace descent from, 16 ; class of Sbolka 
Easbntis, 64 note 8. 

BeIiIoior : Musalm&n, two forms of— Snnni 
and SM&h, origin and points of dtlFeiencc 
between the two forms, 47-48, 123-126; 
Im&ms of, 126 note 2, 126 ; schools^ of, 126 
note 1 : schisms from Sunni, Mahdavi, 6 note 
1, 36 note 1 ; and Wnhlidbis, 12 and note 1, 
13; divisions of Shidhs — tho Isna-Ashnrls and 
Ismrtilis, farther subdivisions of Ismdilis 
into — ^Eaz,4rians and MnstaAlians, 30 note 1, 
spread of the faith in Gujardt by missionaries 
and Mnsalm&n ralers, 3-6, 125 ; leading 
beliefs and practice of, 126 - 130 ; religions 
bnildings, 180 • 132 ; rmigious oOIccrs, 132 • 
136 ; holidays, 136 - 141 ; early beliefs, 142- 
146. 

Besurbeotiok ; day of, belief in, 126. 
Bevort : of hlatia Kanbis and Momnas at 
Broach, 66, 76. 

BirAis ; chief Saynd family in Onjardt, 6 note 
1(3). 

BUhAri: divino magic. Seo Magic. 
BusunnniN-EHun SirAn : ancestor of H. li- 
the Aghd Ehdn, 41. , 

Btr&ERs : Musalmdn, spread Ishdm in Onjardt 
by persecution, Mahmdd Ghazni or Ghaznavi 
(1026), 3 note 3, 81 ; Emperor Ald-ud-din 
(1297), 82; governor Alifkhdn (1297-1317), 
3 - 6, 126 ; AluzoiBir I. (1395), 3 note 3, 123 ; 
Sultin Ahmad (1414- 1420], 6 and note 2, 
25 note 1, 125 ; Mabmdd Bcgada (1469 ■ 1513), 
8 note 3, 6 and note 2, 68, 70, 77, 126 ; 
Aluzafiar II. (1613-1626), 123; Mnbmiid II- 
(1636 - 3647), 6 and note 2 ; Emperor Jahdn- 
gfr (16I8[), 5 and note 8, 126; jBmporor 
Aurangzfb, as Viceroy of Gnjaidt (1643), 6 
ond note 8, 126. 

BirsToar : Fenian hero, 136. 

SadauAs : 35 ; 67. See Dudwnlds. 

SADlAlr ; religion, of early Arabs, 1 note 1. 

* sec b’eveners* 

SAormr : Sfdi State, 12. 

Sacrifice; 15a See Akffca. 

Sahro : Sheikh, name of a vow-rccciving geni, 
origin of, 130 and note 1. 

SAuIK : Pir, son of Pir Dddn, 4l. • • 
SADB-cn-sfir : Ffr, third Ismdilift missionary, 
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odopts Hindu names, 88 note? ; said to hare 
converted Brahma-Eshatris, 39 ; founds tho 
first Ehd.nah or Eboi&h religions lodge j teats 
the faith of bis foUosvers; starts the first 
tf the>gathering srailet ; engrafts incarna- 
tions on the Ism&iiia faith to present it in an 
inviting form to Hindus ; introdueca himself 
os incarnation of Brahma, 40 ; gives his 
name to the fourth Bhakta ; adopts the name 
of Satpanth for his now faith, 48. 

Sapah : second month of the Musalnidn yosfff 
holidays in, 139-140. 

SauXbak : Tdnk ancestor of the Gujarit Sul- 
t&ns, converted to Isllim by Flriiz Tughlak, 70. 

SAniPAT-TrB-tiAi.f.T : prayer hook of the Dhiidi 
Bohor&s, 30 note 1. 

Saitkae : also called Bibl-kf-b'ahnak and Enn- 
diiii, fulfilment ofvow by women to the Lady 
Fdtimah, description of, 151 - 163. See 
Earthen Dish. 

Bdnu : Tdrk ancestor of the Gnjardt Sult&ns, 
converted to Isllim hy Firnz Tughlak, 70. 

BatmOk: probahly Chenl, 3 note 1. 

Sainis : living and dead, appeals of women to, 
for children, 147 ; helief in, 17, 32 ; vows 
made to, 128 ; worship of, 12 j Aby ssinian, 12 ; 
of Ahmedlbdd, 76 ; of Ajmir, 6 note 1 (4), 22 ; 
of Baghdiid, 66 ; of Cambay, 26 noto I ; of 
Oilan, 6 noto 1 (2) ; of Gotarka, 17 i Hindn- 
Uusalm&n, of Horthem India, 17 s Mad&r- 
shdh, 83; Miisa, 23; Hnkshhand, 20; of 
Firdna, 66, 67, 69, 74, 126 ; of Raflds, 6 note, 
(8) ; of Syria, 22. , 

Safe : groom, 96. 

SAEfNAn : La<1y, daughter of Husain, bride- 
elect of Edsim, 16S. 

Saints s masons, converts from the Hindu 
caste of tiie same name, 79. 

Sai>e : Mr., his rreliminaiy discourse to the 
Enro&n, 1 note 1. 

EXtoiiiAU : 159 and note 4. See Birthday. 

SAnlAC-r-CHisnTi : hheikh, tomb of, at Fateh- 
pur Sikhri, 147. 

“ SAnEU " : scarification, perfonnnnco of, in 
Arabia, 160 note 3 continued on page 161. 

SALT-TABTnra : also called Botau and Kamak 
ChaBhi, rites relating to, 159. 

BamA: dynasty of tindh rolcrs (1351-1531), 
50. 

b'AAiXs : Hindn converts, origin of, probably a 
Turk tribo, 69. 

SamApki ; Hindu practice of abstraction, prac- 
tised hy Hdr Satdgnr, 38. 

SAitARonnXsTA : The Holy Snip, 46. 

SjMDAiBon of Erislina, h'amds trace descent 
from, 69. 

Sami : grant of, to Fateh Ehdn Bilfich, 17. 

BAEsnANFOK ; village of, sixty miles north-east 
of Abmeddbdd, temple of goddess Bchechra 
at, 21 ; 83. 

Sar-OPRAII : ofiiee of a head-teacher in a 
beggar brotherhood, 19. Boo Beggars and 
Office-hearers. 

Sarsins : head-quarters of the high priest of 
Memans, 67. . . e 

Bataeio ! magic, also called Shaitdni, process of 
acquiring knowledge of, 143. See Wagie. 

SatbxXba : 'fioventh-montU celebration during 
first prognapey, 149. 


Satpauih : name given by Pir Sadr-ud-din to 
his new faith, 48. 

SAdsrlVahhdbi leader, rise of Wahhdbi power 
nnder him, 13 note 3. See Wahhdbis. 

Bay AD : title, 7. 

SA.YAns : Musalmdu regular class ; descendants 
of Fdtimah and Ali ; their dislike to inter- 
marry with other communities, 6 note 1, 7 ; 
arrival and settlement of in Gujardt ; the ten 
chief families of, 6 note 1 ; appearance, titles 
before or after their names, condition, reli- 
gion-^Snnnis and Shi&hs, Shi&h Sayads form 
n distinct community, 7-8 Beggars of Bu- 
kh&ri stock, 8 note 1. Of Mahdavi faith, 6 
note 1 continued on page 7. 

SohOOLS: of the Sunni division, 326 note 1. 

SoBiPTUHEs- belief in, 126. 

SeuBA : fiower-sheet, 169, 165. 

Seip-ud-die ; ohief Mnlla of the D&iidi Bohords 
0.797), 31 noto 4. 

Sbbvaktb: staff of, in a Mnsaimdn house, 
96-97. 

SBnriCE : Government and private, followed hy 
Mnsalm&ns, 122. Bee Occupation. 

Sebviob : classes of Hindu converts connected 
with : see Bchriipias, Bh&nds, SO ; Bhattis, 
Bhatvayyds, Gandhraps, 8 ; Kami ias, Ma- 
daris, 83 ; Mira or Miedsis, Sipdhis, 83 ; 
Tdshchis, Tnrki Hajdms, 84, 

SsvRKGRS : division of the Shiihs, also called 
Sdhitiis and Ismdilis, 47. See Ism&ilis, 

Ses uitikation : by milk, ceremony of, 153- 

' 154. 

SsaAdXe : eighth month of the Uusa'mdu year, 
holiday in, 116, 140. See Shab-i bnrdt. 

Suab-i-barAt ! night of record, fails on the 
14tb of Shadbdn, 1 1 5, 140. 

BnlPAtf : Sunni Imdro, 126 note 2, 126. Sunni 
sehool, 136 note 1. 

SrXh : title among Sayads, 7. 

HsXh .d^AU I saint, learned man of Mnhmiid 
Kgada’s reign, 3 note 3, 76, 148 ; shrine of, 
at Ahmcddbdd, 66. 

SnXii MadXr : saint, 82. 

SsXb Naj af ; Shi&h place of pilgrimage, place 
of All’s martyrdom, 47, 126. 

BaXa TXhie: Ism&ilian courtier-missionary, 
preceptor of Uuzaffar 11., 3 note 3, 126. 

SninXB-UB-Diii Gkori: 39. Bee Muhammad 
Ohori. 

SnXnXB-PD-PlE : K&zi, Eh&n Bah&dur, 14 noto 
3-19 note 1 ; 36 note 1 ; 26 note 1 ; 27 note 
2; 32 noto 2 ; 33 note ?. ; 83 note 1. 

SlIAllXoAT ; night of the martyrdom, the ninth 
night of the Miibarrara, 129. 

SsXsii: Sayad Plr, descendant of Imdm-nd- 
din (1691), spiritual head of Mati&s, commits 
suicide, 09. 

ShaieH : title, 8. 

BhaikhB : Uusalm&ns of the regular class, 6 ; 
also include local converts, 8 note3 ; meaning 
of the name, origin, branches, appearance, 
titles before and after the names of, 8 and 
notes 2 and 3 ; 9 ; Telia division of, in Bad- 

hnnpur, 8 ; noto 2, . - , . 

ShaisbuXb : Hindn converts, devotees of the 
Ffr&na saints, also called Shaikhs, form a dis- 
tinct community, 69 • 70, • [Bah&h, 87. 

Shaieb-ul- JabAi : title assumed by Hasan 
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(jimitAki : form of magic, 343, b'co Satanic 
aiui Slagic. 

Shams-vs-sik : second Ism&iMa missionary, 
also known as Ghoto, works iniraclos, makes 
cons’crsions cliicfly from OliAks, 30 and note 3. 
ShawAIi : toiitii month of tlio Musalmin year, 
its first day is the Hant&zan Id holiday, 141. 
b’eo liaind^n (d. 

SnmiiiDstAicKi : opium eater, 110. 
b'liERCnAir bijR : revolt of.against Huindyun, 9. 
SntAit : ono of the two forms of the Uusalm&n 
faith, IZ.'i ; ctyinulogical nicaniug of, 47 note 
I i origin and points of difforonce of. 4C-47, 
125-120; Im&ins, 126 note 2 ; divisions of, 
into Isnd-dsharis or In elvers and bevonora 
also called Isindilians or Ism&ilis (7C5), 80 
noto 1, 17 ; furtlicr snbdirisioua of Seveners 
or Ism.dUis into Kazdrians and Miistnilians 
(’094) ; Xaz&rians ropresonted in India by 
Jfhujjli'.. Mustafllians by liohords, 30 note 1 ; 
spread of, in Gnjanit chiofly by Ismdili mis- 
siouarics, 24 ; 126, 

bntcXzis: chief bayad family of Gnjardt, C 
note 1 (0). 

biifsitAiioARS : glassinakeis, Hindn converts, 
found cbicilr in Kairn district, make glass 
• bottles, ic; 89. 
bn nX DOHA: mind feast, 147. 
bnniiin : of Abdul Kdclir Glldni at Bagbddd, 
f 6 5 of AU and Husain, 47 ; of illrdn .'aynd 
AH nt Unjlin, 6«, 123 1 of Kaiv Shahid at 
Surat, 129; of Plr-l-Iiawnn at Camhay, 28 
note 1 ; of Shdii Adam at AhmodAbdd, 6C ; 
of bbnins-ud din at Ueh, 39 ; of Sindhsdh at 
Xavsdn, 60 ; miiuaturo, of ICarhal.i martyrs, 
123. Vows mado to visit 12S; spint- 
cvpciling cloment in the, of dlirdn Sayod 
All, 128-129. 

SiddIkis ; section of Shaikhs, 8 and noto 3. 
boo Shaikhs. 

SiDurnn : former scat of the head llulla of the 
Udiidi Bohords at, 31 note 4. 
biDan.lj Jaisi^oii : king of Anahilavdda, gives 
justice to dinsalmdn tr.uicrs of Cambay, 2 
note 3 ; gives patronage to Bohora mis- 
slcnarv, said to Imre embraced Isldin, 26 note 
2 . 

blpfa ; Jlnralindns of speciri community of 
part foreign descent, nUo called Habashie, 
origin, dbisions, language, chameter of, 11; 
special form of worship among, dance of, 
rao.t of position and power among, rulers, 12. 

' Zaiijira, arrival and settlement at burnt of, 3. 
biHDAjr : i>robnbly in Ifacbh, 1 note 1 ; mosques 
at, 2 note 1. , , . , 

SindiisuAii ! probably Kur b.atagur, shrine of, 
nt Xaisdri, 06. ■ 

bipAnts s soldiers, of mixed origin, partly 
immigrants and partly ^BajpiU converts, 
mostly linsbanduicn, feenni in religion, 8.1-84; 
name coined by hlusalmdu governors for 
Itiijpdt and other converts, 25. 
bOEDAS: hymns, 181. 

Soo-DXnAu'A : grief-lifting, 170. bco Mourn- 
ing. 

bouums : B-iipiit converts, 70. 
boxstuAtr : Prophet, knowledge of tho Gt^t 
Kamo Isuii Aazam first possessed by, donunioa 


of, over men, genii, winds, birds, and blasts, 
uttering of the name of, oasts out demous, 
cPTos the sick.and raises the dmd, 343, See 
Magic. 

KomkAiii : rnler of, 2 noto 3, 
b 02 is : goldsmiths, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name ; have a had name 
for mixing gold or silver u ith cheaper metals, 
70, 

boitoEBV ! belief in, 56. 

SfuiT i water, tea HhwAjah KhUr. 

SrntiTS : belief in, 30, 142, 147 ; religious men 
Sayads or MuIIos called to cast ont, 142; 
Amils or exorcists askod to cast out siiirit of 
hairouDcBs, 147 ; casting ont of, nt the shrine 
of MlrAn bnynd Ali at Unjih, 123-120; 
A'Idohh&la— treatment resorted to by Meman 
women to cost out, 66 ; rows msdo to, 123, 
Evil, Gujar&t means of snlrining, 113 ; cau- 
tions against the bauefni influcncoiof, during 
pregnancy, 148 - 149, during childhood, 165 
I and note 1. 

bnuDivisioitE : of Gujarat Mnsalmdus, tun 
main sections of — Eorcigoers and Hindu 
cons'orts, 1 ; two main gronpsof Foreigners— 
tho four chief or regulnr classes of, Snynds, 
blmikhs, Mugbnls, and Pntlidns, 6 ; null the 
sorontoon spocial commnnitics of part foreign 
descent, 6, 11; Hindu converts, 3-5; nine 
classes of, connected with religion, IS, 20 ; 
five with imde, 38, 24 ; twenty-one with 
land, 16, 6S ; twenty-two with crofts, IS, 70 ; 
eleron witli service, 18, 80 ; fonrtcui nitii 
labour, 18, 86. 

Sasoet-RisiAZ : morning prayer, 49, 

SvFEi ; low divine Magic, 1-13, See Magic. 
bvuAnAirs : roarried sromeu who have never 
lost their husbands, 163. 

SiTiiAiatAx ; traveller (851), 2 noto I. 
ScdaivAi; ; Vanian priest, 27. 

SueauiAh FAraB : saint, 83. 

SnUBAg: bindli tribe of Hnjpiit origin, con- 
verted by Mahmiid BognUa (1473) ; said to 
belong to the Mihiro Gurjjdm stock ; call 
themselves descendants of.Arab trilies, 70 
SviTDABJi ; Lohdna convert, grandson of M4- 
nekji, bis Aliibnmniadnn namo Adam, head of 
tho eonyerted lioh&na cnminanity, 51. 
6pN:rAn-WAL-JA3iAAT ; the Frophet, 3 noto 3. 
Boxhi ; one of tho two forms of Srusalniiii 
faith, 125; origin and points of difibrence 
of, 46-47, 125-126 ; luiAuis of, 125 note 2, 
126 ; scliools of, 126 noto 1 ; schisms of, 
Malidari, 0 note 1, 35 noto 1, and IValibSbi, 
12 and noto 1, 1,1 ; spread of, in GiijatAt, by 
Simiii Musalmin rnlcrs, 125, 

SbfArA : early Arab ecttlenicnts at, 1 note 1. 
ShrAbiiatb: L'liAna tomb of, 76 noto 2. SeO 
Ffriiia tombs. 

SdnAit-i-An-REuarAK : holy book, 162. 
SdnAn-i-YAsfH ; chapter of tho Kurnin read to 
a dying Eliojdb, 40. 

Surat ; establishment of Znnjtra Sfdfs nt, 3 ; 
chief suit of the head Mulla ofBAiidi Bohords, 
25, 31 and note 4 ; collcgo at, to train Slulbis, 
32 ; arrival of Alemans nt, 51 ; shrine of the 
Hbw blinhfd or nine marti-rs at, 129 ; Imim- 
irida at, 132 ; Ta&zinhs in, 138 noto 1. 
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G®'«™or oI Navsdri, Ms 
daughter mamod to Ndr Satdjtar, 38 . 

Sraus : reading of, by IIuBnini Brilimans, 22 . 

‘ *=“ Op*"™ 

Kwiizciis or TUB EA 3 I : Baiaohu, 17 . 

TaX-wIz I nmiilet, nso of, 133 . 

Ta^iaiis : miniature shrines of the Martyrs of 
i.nrbala, 12 S 5 voii-s paid to, diirbis Alobar- 
ranj, 12 S, 120 • 130 ; khoir of, in Gnjardt 
' 39 -iaO i first making of 
( 1400 ), 139 note 1 . too Tubiits. ^ 

Tin\TC.CT«i-Na(siRi : work on liUtory. 38 , CS. 

TAB\U!nrK ; tnorsd of sacred fuod, 140 . 

TXddts : Mco TaAxiaJis, 

T.vii.ijjob : niblnigiit prayor, 12 G note 3 . 

lAis : silk-iTen-erj, t.iko name from Tai, arc 
of mixed ongiii, partly foroign MosalmAna 
partly Ilindn concerts, Mid to have been 
taught the craft by Prophet Idris, Balsdr Tfiis 
claim .Vrab descent, 80 . 

TAjKu.fv SAiAr : luosciuc of, at AhraedAbid, 
Gi. 

Taenfu ; call to prayer, I 5 », 1 S 3 . 

Taki Ano Ja.(i.(n : ninth Sbiuli Iniiui. 125 
note 2 . 

TaEit'YAii : Shi&ii doctrine of concealment, 
literally fe.ar or caution, 120 note 2 . 

TaREAPrsu ; the Panjdb, called after the tribe 
of Takshaks, 70 . See Takshaka. 

Taiwiiaes ! tribe In the Paiijlb, represented by 
the Tanks, 70 , See Tiikk.<dcsii. 

Talan s special dish among UiJdiU, 91 , 

TAtAy Tezi. iSco Tota. 

XAMBUAhs: uso of, to secure speedy dolU'ciy, 

TAMXontrs : avords avitli special magical powers, 
143 . kro Magic. 

TAsesi Hindu converts, landboldors, said to 



TAiiAwfii; night prayers during Unnazdn, 

12(1. 

TXniun-I'AiiAi : historical work, 05. 

TAuiKir-I-MAXacAtl ; ( 1000 ), historical work, 
50 note 3 . 

TARiEil-t-TADlBl : historical work, 14 note 3 . 

TAsiiOills : dntm-playcrs, guild of, 61. 

TtaVAKKtri, : resignation, 7 , 8 . 

T.Axrs : paid to tho religious bend by DAiidi 
ilohoris, 32 - 33 ; by Klioj&iis, 49 and note 2 ; 
by Mcmans, 67 ; 12 C and noto 4 | 141 note 
3* 

Telia : Sbaikli beggars in I{AdhanpDr ,8 note 2 . 
See ,Sh.aiktis. 

Tjira : lioUday on tiio tbirtcontb day of Safer, 
139 . See Talan Tezi. 

Tuakkar : title. See Tbdkar. 

TiiAkdii ; title of tlio Lob&nas, ndlAr 
KbojdUs addressed the title of, 39 . 

Tnoiiis; avandoring tribe of Ilinda conroits, 

00 . 

TnniFx: among hfnsalmiln population, 124 . 
^0 Condition. 

Ttntiizis ; chief Saynd family in GnjorAl, 0 
note 1, 


Tod : Colonel, 1 note 1, 

Toaibs : see Shrines. 

Tohas: songs, 104, 

Trade : classes of Blusalmsln popnlatlon 
connected with (1872 census), 122 Classes 
rf Hindu converts following, Bohotda, 24-35 • 
Budwalds, 35 ; ICarUias, 38 s Ehoidhs, 36 - 
49 1 Memans, M-SJ. 

TsADEits : tico Trade, 

Thee : discaso-enring powers of the, near tho 
grave of smnt Mirdn at Cnjdh, 128 ; issne* 
giving property in the, near tho tomb of saint 
8hdh A'lom at Ahmcddbdd ; near the grave 
of saint Mirdn at Cnjdh ; jasmin and rose 
hnahes at tho shrines of certain saints, 118. 
Thepenji-o : term of scorn among Khojdhs, 44, 
TbIkaat : Sindh Mnkhi, devotee of Pir Sadr* 
nd din, 40. 

TiiitdAs : belicilcss epionres, iChojdhs, 41. 
Tbiiei Hajaaib : bnrbcis, of mixed origin, two 
divisions of ; .Tokh-diis and Hajdms, duties of, 
character, hnnnis by religion, honour saint 
Snlaiman Fdras, S4-S5, 

Tweltgks I division of Sbidlis, 47. Beo Isns- 
asbaris, Shidhs, 

U ]i.vaDin.LAn-lDiit ZiAd ; besieges the holy 
martyrs of Karbala, and shmgbtors tbem, 
13K, 

UnATSA ; cosmetic rnb, 103. 161. 

UD-araB s conquest of, by Arabs, 1 note 1, 
Ujjain : conquest of, by Aiabs (724) | 
appanage of Cbitor,' 1 noto 1 continued on 

S gc 2 , former siat of tlio head priest of the 
Addi Bolioids, 31 note 4. 

UajAnta : Jiiodgadb lull, 1 noto 1 continued 
on page 2 Sao Otruilr. 

Ulaaiab ; learned men of Ahmed&bdd, 63. 
Ulavi : high magic, 143. beo Magic. 

UaiAB : SOD of Ehattdb, second Khallfdh, his 
prcjndico agaliiat India, 1 noto 1 ; 125 1 
eiiKcrs death as a martyr, 186. 
UuAn-AL-FAnnK : onccstor of the Fdruki 
Shaikhs, 8. See Pliaikhs. 

Omjiia: village, 56 miles north of Ahmcddbdd, 
sbrino of Mirdn Sayad All at, 56, 128, 148. 
Uraizib: chief Saynd family in Gujordt, 6 
noto 1 (7). 

Ubas ; dcath-day fairs, 56 ; yearly meetings in 
honour of saints, 133 note 2. 

HxnAn ; govoruor of Basrah, 1 note 1. 

DtiuiAh . 126 i the third Ehallfdh, 136. 
UTiuiAH-,iTn-TnAEAFi : governor of niliroin, 
sends first expedition to India (036j, 1 note 1. 

Y AcinELA Eikob : 2 noto 3. See Anohilavdda 
ISngs. 

Vak/z : deputy of Kliojdh Im&ms, 41. 

Tioab op God : 47. Soo All. 

ViBiiMij: 40. See Avntdrs, Adam. 

VonoRVP : origin of tho word Bohorn, 24. 

Vowa : oflciin^ of, nilowod by the law of 
tho Prophet i forms of, 127-123; made, by 
Indian Musidmiins, to saints, to visit shrines 
of noto, 128-1293 to Tifazidhs and other fn- 
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Etitotions of tlie Mvharram, 129-130, to 
genU, faiciea, and spitits, 128, 190. 


^^aAz: sermon, 131 note 2, 1G9. 

"VVavIt : holiday, on tho twelfth day of the 
third month, 140. Bee Babi-nl-Awwnl. 

WaohdXb ; names possessing special magical 
powers, 143. See Magic. 

WasbAhis: Dissenters, known as Ghinr 
Mnknllid or Ahl-1 Hadith, 12 ; schism from 
Sunni faith, 13 ; origin and rise of -sect in 
Arabia, the chief leaders and tho government 
of, duties of, 12 note 3 j brought into India 
(1821), their rise to importance (1857), spread 
of their doctrines in Gujarit, chiedy by 
Maulawi LiAlcat All, among Snnni Bohoras, 
13, 61 i 17S : doctrines of 13, 61, 123. 

Wazi : saint, 62. Bame at a child in Akika or 
naming soeriAco, 168. 

WALfn : Al, Dmayyad Ehalif Ah, 1 note 1. 

WAnfuAn: marriage dinner among Arabs, 16. 

WATiEEit: Ooiionel, 68. 

WXHtTDBV : deity of viilage Bohoris, 61. 

AYaba : town near Thatha, seat of the Momans, 

Bl. 

Watsoh : Colonel J. W., 25 note 1. 

AYhiti: Hdtis ; see Hdqas. 

AYobsbip ; Muslim form of, 126 and note 6; 
form of, among UhojAhs, 43. Saint, 12 ; 
Bire, 

Wvz6 i ablution, 126 note 6. 

Y A-7abb1b: word having special powers, 148. 
gee Magic. 

YA-TYADdDO : word having special powers, 143. 
See Magic. 

TAAndB ; Sayad Budha, ancestor of the 
Braizi Sayad family, 6 note 1 (7). 


VAitAtr: province of, in Arabia, 3; ancient 
seat of tho bead priest of the Bohoris in, 27, 
33* 

YaswAd : word having special magical poircn, 
• 143. See Magic. 

Yumshthiba: bhakta, 48. Sec Avatirs. 
Bfaakto. 

YdSBF Brir SulaimAk ; high priest of Shlth 
Bohoris, settles at bidhpur, 27 note 2. 


Z AFAS EnAir: conquers Gnjarit (1371), 
learned men use arguments among bis fol- 
lowers to poisuado people to embrace IsUm, 
3_note 3 s governor of Gujatit (1391) ; first 
king of Ahmcdibid, 6. 

ZAlM-0irA'oiDfK : fourth Shiih Imim, 125 
note 2. 

ZAKABfYAn ! Prophot, 127. 

Zaeabivva i Hdji, , Meman of Bombay, in- 
stance of his secret eharify, builds a mosque 
in Bombay named after him, 52 note 4. 
ZakAt : regular Mnsalmin alms, 83, 49 ; poor 
tax, 126 note 4. 

Zasiobibs : of Mniabir, prosclytisation of one 
of the, by Niiatas, 15 note 1. 

ZAitzAsi: the well of tho Eaiba, holy water 
of, 171. 

ZabjIbA; Sidi state, 12; Sidis of, at Burat, 8. 
ZABts ; vows or offerings to, 128, 
ZEiB-us-nilTi besd Mulla of Diiidi Bohoris; 
31 note 4. 

ZiAbat ; feast on the third day after death, 
169. 

Zicnis : women dying in obildbiith, 150. 
ZmBAjj ; twelftli month of the Musohnin 
year, holidays in, 141, 

ZuBistB: ancestor of one of the &miUos of 
Niiatas, 14 note 3. 

ZuHB : noon prayer, 126 note 3, 
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ADBASID : KhaltCs. See Klialifs. 

Bgbmak : Unbammadan fanatic, raisea 
a revolt in Udndvi (1?40), 198 note S. 

Anvil FajzIi : historian, 188 note 4 ; notices in 
bis account of b'uiat the fdlowera ^ Zer* 
dusbt ; is given ebaige of the sacred fire bv 
Akbar, 190. 

AcCOOKtb ; of the Fdrsis,by European travellers 
and authors, Jordanns, iboforo 1323) j Friar 
Oderic (13^), 189 note 1 ; Garcia d’Orta 
' 1635), 189 5 Mr. Ijord (1620) j Sir Thomas 
HcTTOtt (162G), 190; Mandelslo (1638), 
190-191 : Tbevcnot (1660 ) ; Ogilby (1670) ; 
Fryer (1674), 191s Ovington (1690), 192; 
liiabahr (1764), 196 ; Stavorinus (1774), 
196-196 ; Forbes (1783), 197-198 ; by Mutal- 
mdn authors, Idrisi (1163), 187 ; Abitl Fael 
(1690), 190. 

A 0 Br.a;uCKEArr s dynasty (n.o. 360), Panjdb 
under the, 183 note 4 continued on page 184. 

Act : Divorce, Marriage, Succession, 238 ; 
244 ; administration of justice under, 244. 
See Community. 

Anas ; ninth day of the Fdrsl month ; ninth 
month of the F&rsi year, 216, 217. 

Adab Jabok: high festival day, observances 
on, 217. See Josans. 

Adabni : ceremony pertaining to marriage in- 
vitations, 233. 

AdebAit i Atesh, 6re of 6res, 186 note 2 ; puri- 
fication and installation of, 213 - 214. See 
Fires (Sacred). 

Aetiibapati : Zend word for Herbad,282notc 1. 

AVRiiraAir: portion of the Zend Avesta, 212 
note 1. 

AoABiri : ceremony relating to pregnancy ; 
presents given in, rites relating to, 227- 
228. See Pregnancy. 

AoiAni : Fire-placo, 213 ; Fire-tomple, 222 ; 
list of, 247-231. See Temples (Fire). 

AnuAs Bso : Kaydb of Broach, 198. 

Ahmed: Snit&n (1413-1443), his bringing of 
a keen Mnsalmdn spirit into his government, 
168. 

ARBiiCAir : Satan, 206 note 1 ; belief in, 212, 
See Beliefs (Leading). 

Ahohtat: aO&thd Day; 218. 

AHOirrAT GAtha : 240. 

AhubAmazd : the Creator, 212, 21? ; All-know- 
ing Lord, 211 ; belief in, 212 ; Zoroaster 
brings tho true religion from, 213 ; name of, 
inclnded in tho Amshdspands, 21G, 216. First 
day of tho Pdrsi month, 217. 
n 620— 3( 


Airpat : Fehlevi word for Herhad, 222 note 1. 

Ajahta: caves, believed to contain a paint- 
ing relating to Manshirv&n’s embassy to 
Pnlikeai II. and piatnres of Parviz and 
Shirin, 183 note 4 continned on page 184. 

Akbar : Mnghal Emperor, conversion of, to 
the P&rsi faith (1678), 190 and note 4, 197 
note 2. 

Adaf KhXb : general of AK-ud-din Khilji ; 
defeats the Bajput king of Sanjdn ; drives 
away the PArsisfrom SanjAn (1315), 187; pro- 
bably Ulugh KbAn, brother to AlA-nd-din; 
may be Alnp EliAn, brother-in-law to AlA- 
ud-din, 187 note 3. See Ulugh EhAn. 

AiiX-un-DiK Ehimi : 187 and note 8. 

AI,EXA^DEB: the Great, 211 note 2 (9), (10), 

.r 

Add Sons Bat : 216. Seo Farvordin Jasan. 

Axil SoDiiB Feast : 216. See Farvardin Jasan. 

AucB-aivma ; 215. 

Auardad i AmshaspAnd. Seventh day of the 
PArsi month ; fifth month of the FArai year, 


217. ^ „ 

Amabdad Jasah : high festival day, 217. Bee 
Josans. 

AmebdAd SAd s leading high day, 219. Bee 
Festivals (Season). 

Amin : Frinuipal b^ar, high jndicial appoint- 
ment, 108 note 6. 

Amib I^usbu : (1300) 187 note 3 ; 188 note 2. 

AmshabfAndb: Immortal Fuitherers ; Hafta; 
Seven days of the month and seven months 
of the year named after, 216, 216. 

AimxETa ; faith of women in ; objects of, 220. 
See Beliefs (Early). 

AkdhiAbdb: priests, derivation of the wotd,222 . 

Asoexb : belief in, 213. 

ANOnOMANYTTB : 212. See Ahriman. 

AnimAx Feast : 217. See Bnbman J asan. 

Anjuuanb: local conncils; of KavsAri, con- 
stitution, functions, and powers of, 244 ; of 
Imperial GnjarAt, constitution, position, and 
duties of, 243. Bee Community. 

AnkxeskwAR : PArsis found in (1258) ; copy 
of the VisperAd made at, 186 and note 7. 

Anqubiil dh Perron : 183 notes 2, 4 ; 187 


note 2 ; 139 note 2 . 

ApasiA: see Avesta. 

AtpeabanoB: 201. 

Arabs : victory of, over the Persians (638), 
(641), 183 ; settlement of, in the island of 
Joran, 183 note 8 ; strong in Canton '(768), 
183 note 4 continned on page 185 ; treatment 
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of the fira-irorsliippers in Persia by, 188 
noto 3. 

Arpesiiik : leader of tbo b'anjdn P&rsU, lila 
cicntli in dgbting against Mnaalmins fl316i, 
187. 

AunrsiilR : son of BaUman, mabes a copy of 
tbc Vnndiddd in Scistdn (1184). is said to 
has c conic to Onjohlt ; is said to bare given 
tbo copy of the VantUd&d to tlio FilTsis, 180 
note 2. 

AnDESUin ; second son of Dbnnjisba of Surat, 
doscondant of Nek Sntkbdn. 197 note 2 ; as 
Lend of tbo $ur,\t Police j Lis receiving in 
reward grants of Tillngesfrom the British 
Qovornniciit (1829), 198 note fi coiitinncd on 
page 190. 

Abdesbia Kosiirnr^K : Kirmtin priest, is sent 
to DcLli to explain the Zoroastrian faith to 
Afchar (1G78), lOO and note 8. 

Abdibg&ksht: Amsliaspiind. Tliird day of 
Pdrsi month; second month of tho Pdnii 
year, 217 : 218, Leading high day, observ- 
ances on, 210. See Pestivals (Sensou], 
ABDinBUEStie .TasOK : high festival day, ob- 
servances on, 217. See Jnsans. 

AsA : ancestor of Knvsdri priests, 221. 

A'sab KiiXN ; vaztr of Aurangzib, 196 note S. 
AbfAHoXd ; fifth day of the Pdrsi month ; 

twelfth month of the Pdrsi year, 217, 218. 
AspakdXd Jasak i high festival day, observ- 
ances on : also known as Bnith Feast, 217, i 
Bee Jasans. I 

AsBABO^irAD s the earth-spirit or angel, 206. 
AHOAioiiXiirx KdarDinji ; Dastur, hi^ priest 
of Broach, gives A.D. 716 os the year of tbc 
Pdrsi settlement at Sanjdn, 183 note 8. 
Asboctation : Law, formation of, 24t. See 
Conimoidty. 

AsxBOixioir: faith in, 220. 8ee Beliefs (Early). 
Atbsii ADEKiiK ; SCO Aderdn. 

Atrsu BnHBdu : tho fire of Behr&m, 183 
note 2, 213 ; pnrification and installotion 
of, 214-216; temple of, at Sanjdo, 186, at 
Bombay, 193 note 2 ; chief temples of, in 
G-ujardt, 214 ; list of, 216 note 2, 247. Sec 
Fires (Bacred), Temples (Fire). 

Atbsk DdoaEAir : hearth firo ; is also called 
Propei^place Fire ; in the Agidri or DareracLor 
213, Sec Fires (Saered). 

Atesbpjehest ; Pdtais so called (1660), i91._ 
Athobnak ; priest, a class of the old Persian 
commnnity, 213 ; 222. 

A'vKBAVAtr ; 223. Sco Athaman. 

ABBAKGZbB: Mughal Emperor, his interview 
svith tho head of tlie Surat factory and 
Bustam Mdnck (1060), 196 note 3. . 

Avdli : tenth day of tho Pdrsi month ; eighth 
month of the Pdrsi year, 21G. 

AtIn Arsuisvr ; water-spirt or angel, 206, 
216. 

AvXk Abduisub Jasak: high festival day, 
observances on, 216- 217. Soo Jasans. 

Avjjsta: langnogo of tho holy books, 204 
and note 1 ; sacred texts, 211 ; Sassanian 
name of the ancient texts, 211 note 1, £cc 
-Zend As'csta. 


B IdImij town in Bijdpnr District, esnitsiof 
Pnlikeri IT., 183 note 4. 

Baoka : pact of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (4). 
Baohak Yesiit: part of Zend Avesta. 211 
note 2 (16). 

BaiiMAK : auimal guardian. Second day of 
tile Pdrsi niontli ; clcientli month of t)ie 
Pdrsi year, 217, 

BAnMAK Jasak : high festival day ; ohssrr- 
ances on, 217. bee Jasans. 

Baktbia : country of Zoroaster, 211. 
fiAifln ; Pdrsi houses in (1411), 186 note 6j 
Kanjnn firo brought to (1741), 193. 
Bamakji BsunXaiJl Pa-ibz : Mr., 196 note 1. 
BanXjib ! rtiicf fniuily among early Pdrsi set- 
tlers in Bombay, 195. 

Baksab AtiXs : port of, in the Persian Oulf ; 
enrly Persian tmdc passes from Jotau to, 
183 note 3. b'ce Gombrnn. 

BXksda : Pdrsi settlement in, Sanjdn firo 
brought to, 187. 

Babasukdm : cleansing ceremony, 223 and 
note 1 ; 226 ; 239 note 2. 

BAdasukum OAii : purifying place, 223 ; 226. 
Basra : city of, founded by Khnlif Umar, 184 
note. 

Beak ; Great, 217 note 1. See iraptairing, 
Bedahi ! (1.004) 186 note 4. 

BEnnniK : layman, meaning of, 226 note 1. 
Behe r amikx ! vow, rites relating to, 230 • 231. 

I See Vows. 

1 Bobesht : plaCQ of reward, belief in, 212. 

I Bbiimak KekooXd PakjXna: of Ki«ari, 
nuihor of the Kissab-i-Sanjan, 183 note 2. _ 
BekkXk:: fieo of, 183 aud note 2, 213. See 
Atesli Behrdm. 

BeurXu i' ancestor of tho Broach priests, 221. 
BcbrXu Qor; Persiau prince, visits India 
•(436) ; marries a Hindu princess ; establishes 
the Qardhabin dynasty, 183 note 4 continued 
on page 184. 

Beliefs: Early, 220; Leading, 212-213. 
Bfs.sX : sitting ceremony of a child, 231. 
Betrothals; conditions of, presents in, 232- 
233. b'eo Onstoms, 

BliAKSAn : central pit in a Tower of Silence, 
S40 note 1, 

BuXbut: hills, eight miles east of Sanj.in, 
Pdrsis fly to, 187. 

Bieb : 2.16; Boarers, 239, Sco Easesildro. 
IBtiiTZ : rites and ceremonies relating to ; news 
of, giving presents on, 228 ; naming of tlio 
child, 229 s horoscope of the now-horn, 229 - 
230; Fachori toremony, Sasori ceremony; 
tbc Mother Sixth worship, Vadhavo presents, 
229 ; Joripori presents in the third month 
after; thanksgiving ceremony of Palli, of 
Ohokhinr, 230, b'ce Customs. 

BiRTit-DAY : observances on, 231. 

Homakji ; son of llustam Mdnek, 196 note 3. 
Bosibay: under the Portuguese (1500 - 1666) ; 
under the British (since ICCC) ; settlement 
of Pdrsi families in, 193 ; as hcod-quorters of 
- tbc Pdrsis (1867), 198 ; development of the 
trade of, dno to Pdrsis, 196 ; Pdrsi eneccss in, 

; 199; first Endmi firo temj^o established In 
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(W83)i 193 note 2 ; Atesh Behrjiinis in, 247 ; 
Amiris in. 248-240 ; Towers of Silence in, 252. 

Bonkel . Mr., Chief of the Bnglish factory at 
Surat, 106 note 3. 

Books: sacred, 211-212; languages of, 204 
and no*'e 1, 211 and note 1, bee Zend Avesta. 

BoOTH-nniLDiNG- : 233. See 21andav. 

Bbitibh : the, Bombay transferred to (1666); 
Surat transferred to (1759), 196. 

Bnoaca : settlements of Pdrsis in (1300), 186 ; 
riot at (1837), 198 and note 3 ; PArsi martyr 
of, 193 ; soiiolarships in Zend and Pehlori 
eatablislicd at, 194. 

Bboeeieb: PArsis as, of European trading com- 
panies at Surat, 196. 

BbVOe; Annnls of the East India Company, 
196 note 3, 

BcKiAi.-pnA.cES : names of, 2S4. 

Bcbee : helps BaghunathrAo Peshwa's agent 
and his Pdrsi companion, 196 note 3. 

BcBnes : Sr a , 189 note 4. 

BcBUSr: part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 
2(9). 


C AUBAT; Bcttlrment of PArsis in, P.lrsi 
tinders in, relations of tho PArsis of, with 
the PArsis of the Panjsib, 186 and note 1 ; 188 
note 4; copies of the VandidAd made at, 189 
note 2. 

Cajetok : in China, Arabs and Persians in; 
Moheda in, IbS note. 

Ce{ebC3 DetaiIiS: strength of the PArsis in 
(1806), (Ibie), (1817). (1823), (1835), (1852), 
population according to the conans of, 
(1872) ; (1881) ; (1891), 183, 193 note 2. 
CnAEAUstAS : widow re-mnrnage, form of, 238 
and note 2. 

Champaner : capital of Uahmnd Bcgada, 187 
note 3. ' 

Chanda : ancestor of the E'arsAri priests, 221, 
CnANDBAimi : apparently Cbandravati. 
Chandkavati : near Mount Abn, settlement of 
PArsis in, 189 

CSAKOA A'‘'A : DAw.ar, religiuns layman, works 
miracles, renews and extends tbo PArsi faith, 
187 ; bniUis a fire-temple nt KavsAri for the 
BanjAn fire, 188 ; continues the practice of 
referring religious points to Persian priests, 
189; is appointed Ilesai of IfaisAri (1419), 
200 note 1. 

ChatA SAhiab : S.-mj-Au high priest, brings 
tho SanjAn fire to liavsAri. 188. , 

Creci. : about twenty miles south of Bombay, 
PArsi settlements >« > fire worshippers and 
fire-toniples mentioned at, 1 86. 

CnnATRE ; Goddess, woreliip of, is also called 
Sathi or Mother 8isth, 229. 

CniDBCBHT : part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 
2 ( 12 ). . . . 
ChtRA : early trade connection of Persia with ; 
Persians going to ; fire temples in, 188 note 4 
continued on pages 184, 183 ; first modem 
Pcfrsi visitor to, 106 note 2, 

Chijttat ; way to heaven, 211 note 2 (6). See 
DAmdAt. 


Choxhiar : thanksgiving ecremon}, rites re- 
lating to, 230. 8ee Birth. 

CRRiSTiAira : KalyAn, Persian Bishop among, 
184 ; Manichiean, 188 note 4. 

Close . Colonel, Itesideiit at Poona, 193 note 5. 

CoABis : a class of merchants and shopkeepers 
in Bassein, lb9, 8ea Qaurs 

Cochin : Snrat PArsis go to ; excise farm of, 
held by a PArsi, 100 and note 2. 

CoOE : the, ia held sacred, 220; the crow of, 
believed to scare evil spirits, 220 notel. bee 
Beliefs (Early). 

Code or Morals ■ 213. 

Coins : Baktriau, 183 note 4. 

Colonists : PArsis as, 200. 

CouupNiTT : the old Persian, four classes of, 
218 ; modem, formation of a Law Association 
in; passing of tho Acta by Government to 
regulate the enstoms of ; local connclla, or 
AnjnmAns of, 244 ; pnhiic fnnda of, 245 ; 
two sections of, — the ShenshAhisand Kadmis, 
193 note 2, 194. 

OoMBANT : the United East India, 193 note 3. 

Confession: of faith, 211 ; of sin, 223, 232. 

Conversions : to the PArsi rdigion, of ThAna 
Hindna, 189 note 1 ; of Emperor Akbar, 190; 
of the Pefrsis to Hindn and MnsalmAn faith, 
187 note 4. 

OoWDHNo : spirit and evil eye scaring property 
in, 223 note 2. 

CiTSTOAis : rites and ceremonies relating to 
Pregnancy, 45 ; Birth, 46 - 48 ; ffoWs or 
Vows, 48 - 49 ( Naviot, 49 • 60 ; Betrothals, 
50 - 61 ; Marriage, 61 - 67 ; Death, 57 • 61. 


D Xdibeteb : chief family among earlier set- 
tlers ia Bombay, 195, 

Dailz Life: of men, 208-209; of women, 
209 ; of boys, 209 - 210 ; of girls, 210. 
DAudXt: part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (5). 
Darliiehbr: gate of Mercy; fire temple set 
apart for tbe rites of the dead, 213; 224; 
225; 226. 

Darius HybtASTES; conquers tho Fanjab, 
(B o 610), 183 note 4. 

DXrus: priests, 222. 

Dabori ; reremony relating to birth, 239. See 
Birth, 

Dastub : high .priest, oGBce of ; duties and 
position of, 222 : as a member of an Anju- 
man, 244. 

BAwXr ; see Changa A'sa. 

DATS : of the PArsi month, names of, 215, 216 
note 1. (High) Festival, 216-217: see 
dasans. Leaihng High, 218 ■ 210 : sec Festi- 
vals (Season). 

Death ; rites and ceremonies relating to ; 
dead body in the honse, 239, recital of 
prayers near tbe dead, 239 - 240; bier, 2-40 ; 
luer-bearers or nasesAIArs, 239 and note 2 ; 
last look at tbe dead ; carrying of the dead 
body to tbe Tower of Silence, 21*0 ; funeral 
party, widow of the dead, 241 ; uUamna or 
rising from mourning, 242 ; feast-giving on,. 
207, 243, See Cnstoms. 
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Deh : tcntli month of tho Ptfrsi year, 217, 218. 
Deh Jasak: high festival day, 217. fc'eo 
Jasans. 

, Deura: perhaps Dehra Diiii, 1S8 note 4. 
Deeitxbv : place of j services of midnifo at 
the timo of, 228, h'co Birth. 

Bebai : family of, of Narsiri, 244; oflico of, 
holders of the afRce of Poris, 200 note 1. 
DeahjibiiA : of Surat, takes active part in 
the suppression of Mofndvi riot, recognition 
of his services by tho British Government, 
198 note S, 

BhakpAl : ancestor of the Udv&da, Bnlsar, 
and Sanjan Priests, 321. 

Djiatae: priest, son of Sbifpur Shchoriar, 

221 , 

Bibeoiob: Bastiir, 222. 

Bisfuies; religious, between the two bodies 
of priests of Snvsiiri, 192 ; as to the reckon- 
ing of tho year, 193 and note 2, 194. 

Bin : island of, on tho south coast of Kathid- 
wdr ; PArsis' first settlement in (700), 184. 
Bocetabo : Surat, Pdrsi carpenters as man- 
agers of : Bombay, 192 note 3. 

Boehsia ; 240 note 1, Sco (Tower of Silence. 
BobXbji KXrXbrai: founder of the Patel 
family, 19S. 

BowXBBtrjD : part of tho Zeod Avesta, 211 
note 2 (18), 

Bowbok ! Professor, 188 note 4, 

Dress : of village men, ordinary, on great 
occasions; of totvnsmcn, indoors and ont of 
doors; of Priests ; details and cost of, 201 - 
202; of village women, ordinary, on great 
occasions ; of toimswomcn ; details and cost 
of ] of children ; details and cost of, 203. 
Bbikrb ; articles of. See Pood. 

UuDLhr : Mr., 192 note 3. 

Bubhuata, Dozobrta, BozOVABsta : a sec- 
tion of the coda of morals, 213. 

Bttzok s place of punishment after death, 
belief in, 212. 

B wXbea : in Kdtliidwdr, fire-worshipping priests 
in, IfiS note 4. 


ffABTU Feast : 217. See Aspandiid Jasan. 
IlDCOATtOK : of boys, primary, 209 ; higher, 
203 s of female, primary and higher, 204 ; 
eohools and colleges for, 203 ; in Persian, 
Zend, and other Ini^iagca, 194, 204 j Scholar- 
ship for Zond end Pciilovi, 194 ; religious, of 
hoys and girls of laymen, of tlio sons of 
priests; 209, 210; Madresn ond coundl 
schools for, 204. .j . . .n 

Elpuisstokb : Mr., British Eesidcnt at Poonn 
(1814), 398 note 8. 

BNOBAnn : Pirsi visitors to, 199 note ^ 
Bnausii ; the, drive tho Portuguoso “Om tne 
island of Jeran, 183 note 2 ; ns Mughal 
admirals, obtain command of Burnt 
197 note 2. Language, instruction In, 203. 
Brvad : title of under-priest, 225. See Horbad. 
Bbpabis : that is PAisis, 189. 
Dvbsabotbeugeh s fonrth watch, 21* note J. 
Ego Gch. 


Exorcists : employment of, to drive out evil 
spirits, and to enre tho effects of the evil ere. 
220, See Beliefs (Early), 

Eve: ovil, belief in, canlions ogainat, 220, 
See Beliefs (Early), 


F actory : Surat, lOfi note 3. Steam indnstry, 
leading part of the Fdrsis in, 109 and note 3. 
Famike : in Gujardt (1790), 309 note 1. 
Pabixion- : victory of, over the sorcerer Zohalc, 
210, 220 note I. 

FXbs : 383 note 1 ; 188 note 3. Bee Pdts. 
Farvarsin ; nineteenth day of the Pirsi 
month, 210; first month of the Pdrsi year, 
216 ; commemoration at Surat of tho 25th 
day of, 186 note 0. 

Fabtabsik Jabak : high festival day, in the 
month of Fnrvardin ; in^ibo month of Adar; 
other names of ; observances on, 216. See , 
Jasans, 

Fabvab'btn Yasht : 3 94 note 1. 

Feasts: large dinners; occasions of; food 
served at ; wavs of serving at ; cost of, 207 
and note 2. Fire, 2:7. Sec Adar Jasan. 
Feiierebt ; priestly genealogies, 225 and note 2. 
Festival : (High) Bays, 216 - 217. See Jaeans. 
Fxstivaxb : Season, 217 - 210. See Gahambits, 
Gdthds, Mnktad holidays. Leading High 
Bays. 

FiBDUsi : 183 note 4. 

Fires : chief object of veneration ; the sacred, 
three orders of, 213-215, Bee Atesh Bad- 
gb&n, Adsrdn, Atesh Behram. 

Poon : spirit-scaring virtue of ; virtue of 
driving off visions in, 206 and note 1 ; varieties 
of; dctiilsofthccostof, 206 -"07 and note 1. 
Forbes ; his description of the Surat Fdrsis, 
197-198. 

Fawalhakt : atar, 217 note 1. 

Fbaitji : son of Bustam M&nok, 196 note 3. 
FbXsiji EXtbbji Banaji : 'makes first attempt 
to open steam factory, 199 note S. 

FicAyAanis : 216. Fe« Frohare. 

Fbohars : believed to be souls of the dead ; 
guardian spirits; Farvardin Jnsnu performed 
in honour of, 216, Sec FravDshis. 

FIbteb : (1674), his account of the Pdrsis, 101 • 
192 and note 1. 

Forms : charitable public ; sources of ; manage- 
ment of ; chief uses of, 245. Sco Community. 
Fobhitore ; house, 205. Sco Honse. 


G abres: people of Pars, found on tho Guja. 
rdt coast (1300), 187 note S ; 188 note 3 ; 
of Bohilkhand, believed by Professor Bowson 
to be relics of the old Upper India Fdrsis ; 
parts of Hind and Sindh belonged to (middle 
of tenth century), 188 note 4. 

Gabri : dialect of tho Kabul country, 188 
note 4. 

GaHaiibXrb : religions national festivals, 207 ; 
season feasts, iinmcs of, observances during 
the, 217 - 218 ; 245, See Festivals (Season). 
Garcia D’Orta : Portuguese uxitcr, his notice 
of the Pdrsis, 189. 
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GAnoAniiiy ; ling*, d.\natlj of, to liavo 

been fcKindcU by the reman princo Bcbrain 
Gor,_ 183 note 4. 

GXtiias: la«t ontrn five of tbe 
jear, name* of, 218. See rc*tha1* (Sea<on). 

Gaci: 9 : n eU«< of nKrebanta nnil »bopkociicra 
fi<aail fit Ha<*e5n, ISO fee Coaria. 

GAVnn : .'Ir John, lOii note 3. 

Gr.n; n Kateh, name* of, 211 and nolo Is 
215 and note 1 i 2-S. 

Genr : portion of Uio oricinal Zend ATcata, 
212 note I, 

OEltsir.; Dr., 217 note I. 

OeNEtvooicAL Tnr.n: of the OujarAt priect*. 
221 t of Knv*iri Ilerhadt, 223 note 2. 

OrsTOcn; ltK>;lPI. 

(Slir.T.ciiAni : r*tnte of, moir KnrtKii, re- 
ctItoiI in grant by Mclnrji ICana from AVbor, 
IW. 

(■tlOSTS; belhf In, 220. See Belief* (linrlj). 

O0W>r‘S! eirall-pni, offering of von* to, V’M. 
See Hell, fs (Kirlt). 

Goacnitctr : 1S3 nnb‘3 1 700. SiC Bandar Abda. 

OoTii* ; 2.30. IV'C Voav*. 

GcAurna: IVr*!an Tar*’*, 102 note 1. 

GitAnnrt : ]Vo|<lc of i'.tn, 188 note 3 | Pdrni* 
*o eall'»l (D,*‘,0). 101, beo O.abre*. 

CrJAnari ; inoilcm nmllier-torgoe of Uie 
P.inJ*, 203 I 2iO, 

CrndtAnas; (IrC'ironbipiiing, 163 note 4. Pee 
Mlhin*. 

GC9IITA9P! ling, 1*3 noted; Znroa*ter pr«»- 
clalm* tiU nViglon In the coart of, 210 ; hi* 
conri rtlon to the 7,aroa*trlan fnitli, 211 note 

son. 


H ADOsnr: portion of the original Zend 
Avota, 212 note I ; 220. 

II vrTA-A»!»njl*rA87>a ; Bee Ainrht'panda. 
IlAMaiOii: n fnrm of raliitatioii, 210. 
IKuanfCTiIttroru : rixth G.abauiUr, 213. 
Be,, (lalianil'itm. 

IlaMIMOtf : NrirAeconnt by, 102 noted. 
l{A>iiAaTnXT : agent of Il.asliuu.tlbraQ Pr*b- 
wa, a!*ila Kiiginnd. lOf, note 3. 

IfAbTAU!*: IJilidiinionley gn<l,l>elief in, 220. 
Pfv Belief* (Barly). 

IlAlTAKHao ! lea'ling coa*telIatiori of tbc 
Nortb. 217 note 1. See Bear (Great). 
lIJCc t ebaiiterf of the Veina, 222. 

IljlrAVonfi : fir«t watch, 214 note 1. PcoGcli. 
Ilrnrna: lOSncted. 

IlrnntTi: Under Prict, loner rneenlotnl onler 
of the priett*! other namr* of, 222 amt note 
1 ; rmnlKlralion* of. 222 ; oralinntion of, 223- 
225 ; title* of. 225 S<e Prie*ta. 
llentlMiT: SirTlioma* (102C), wrile* on lila- 
tory mid n llglon of tho I'fir.j*, 100. 
lIiaTOIsT: tarly llI^t<■rlcal n ferenee* totliePcr- 
aianroniiert Ion with India In malhic time*, 
18.3 note t ; ilofeat of tho Pemlana by tho 
Amh*(038, filll, fcttleinent of tlio Porainna 
In the city of Ormtir after tin ir defent. 183 ; 
tho Persian* or the Pir*la leave Peraia nnd 
aivis anfity in India, arrive nnd nettle at Bin 
(aliont 700), 18* j seek an naylum in Ouja- 


rdt, arrive nnd acttlo at Panjdn (710', 185 ; 
apmd as settlers and nicrdiant* in other 
larltol Giijar.lt from Sanjin, ISGjfallof 
^aiijin and flight of tho .drsia (13151; fly 
to Il.-ln..Ia with tho Kicrcd flro from the 
Bharut liilla, 18 < ; tvllgious real of Changa 
A«.a, lSi -168; increase in nnmbcr and 
power of the P.lr4i9 In south Gnjarilt, 
188; account of tho IMrsi* (1600 - 0001 
Jn***^^' 100-103.(1700-1800) 

Tv'’;, Emperor Akhar to 

the Paml f*'th (loM). 100 ; settlement* of 
the PilTjis (1000-1600), IP.-, 107; in Bom- 
bay (beforo and after, ICCO) , spread along 
^""nd in Jradras 
lontJinj: men ntnong the Sunt 
yir*!*, ll'C and note* 1. 2. 3 ; hononr and in- 
fluence enjoj ml by tlio Snr.it Pdrsis at tho 
court of Delhi, 107 and note 2; Pdrsi hos- 
pit'^ntyp iliS**)); li Piir«i martyr: Pdrsl 
pnwpcnty (ISOO), 108; Prft»i success in 
Bombij (1790- 1R0-). at oilier places, in 
tnno-i* occupation*. 109 - 200 ; religious 
(ii9|uito< S n ftf the community into 
two fikctioiis of ShcnihdhU and Koilinis. 103 
and note 2; 1I)t. 

Hot I s hurinng pile, offerings to, 220. Sco 
Beliefs (Pariy), 

IIfll.ll>AY* ; see Ja*-ins, Gahainblta, GIth&s. 
Daj* |I,eadtng High). 

Hom : Per*l*n plant,!* belieinl to be tho Vedio 
soma, 223 note 1 ; 231 , a branch of the, 
pn'sented to Kiirnt PdrsU by Jamasp, 10* 
note). 


Blo« WATPB! prp|iaratIon of, early beliefs 
reganllng, 228 and note 1. Sco Birth, 
IIOMVAST: 224 note 1, 

UoiiMArniali i jiricrt, grandson of Shapnr 
Sliiheriar, 221. 

IIor.o«copn: preparation of, 220 j consulta- 
tion of, 220 ; 220-2.10 j 232. 

Iloarvoiii: fifih natch, 214 notcl. ScoOeb. 
IIO*I'tTAT.ITr ! (1783), lOS, 

Ilouei; ; Town ; Villnge j furniture In, 205 ; 
ohwtTRiiee* on tho oeeasioii* of building, 
22.5-22'5. 

norsEtiOMi Pinn : sco Ate*h Blilghan. 
ll0MATA,nilKIITA,Il0MlABTA : A section of tho 
rnlc of niomis, 213 hec Beliefs (LcatUng). 
Hess; see Wlilio Hun*. 
iloiiKsRUJi : iiart of the Zend Avesta, 311 note 
2 ( 10 ), 


IIcarAnnsi : part of the Zend Avetta, 211 note 
2 (17). 

IIUTiix : craftsmen, a class of tho old Fersian 
romniunity, 213. 


r iT IlAVEAT. : (950), 183 noto 3 ; 187 note 1 ; 
188 noto 3. 

IiiiiAitXM: Gharnivido, attack* a colony of 
Persian firc-worsliippers nt Dclira, 188 noto 4. 
Inutst : (1153), liUtorian, 180. 

I.s’siA : early eonnoetlon of, with Foraia, 1S3 
noto 4. Seo Porsia. 

IbaM : see Persia, 
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I&pa.ni>iyXe ; Prince, non of Gnslitasp, per- 
snaAcs tbo Kmporar of India to adopt firo 
worship, 183 note 4, 
isiAKUiiiE : A1, 188 DOto 4. 

IzcsBNE ; BOO Yaslinn. 


ADI BAha : Y&dar cliief of Sanjdn, allows 
PdTsis to settle at iianjiln, 186. 

Jab^Bgir : Jifuglial Emperor, makes a grant of 
Itntndgiri near Xavsiiri to Mulla Jnniasp, 
197 note 2. 

JalXi.-dd-diii : Malikahili, king of Persia, 
orders the preparation of a calendar, 193 
note 2. 

Jauasf : llulla, priest of Nare&ri, visits 

. Delhi (1619 , receives a gr.snt of fiatiutgiri 
near Navsiiri ftom the Emporor JahXiigir, 
197 note 2. 

Jamasf : Persian priest ; visits Gujardt (1720) ; 
makes cTorts to increase the knoiricdge 
of the Plrsis in their sacred honks; leaves 
a copy of a Zcnd-Pchlevl Vaiididdd ; estab- 
lishes centres of Zend-Pehluri scholarships; 
makes a present of the true Horn plant and 
ForvariUn Ynsht to Snrat Pdiais, 193 note 
2, 194- and note 1. 

Jaushed; third king of tho Peshdftdisn 
dynasty, new year’s day fired by, 219. 

Jausbed ; Behcdin, Persian Inj man, arrives in 

. Onjardt (1736), brings to the notice of the 
Surat Pdrsis the wrong reckoning of tho year, 
193 note 2. 

Jamsbeb KccoeId priest, writes in Persian 
verse an account of tho Surat Parsis (1711), 
190 note 3. 

jAaiSBEOT Kaoroe ; Iicading high day ; Jam- 
shed’s New Da.v ; 219. 8ce Festivals (Season). 

Jabasht : part of the Zend Avosta, 211 note 

. 2(14) 

JaSAH 3 : monthly feasts, names of, observances 
daring 216-217. Sec (High) Festival (Days). 

jASCines : in the Forsinn Gulf. 192 note 4^. 

Jeban ; island of, settlements of the Arabs in 
(1308# ; a great trading centre j taken by tho 
Portugneso (16(IS), by the Persians and 
English (1622), 181 note 3, See Oimuz, New. 

Jobdabbs : missionary, (before 132 S) finds 
Fdrsis in Thdna, 189 note I. 

JoKlFABi: presentation, literal moaning of, 
230. Fee Birtb. 


K ABISA : intcrc.slary month in evorv 120th 
year ; last performance of the, 193 note 
2 , 

EXdesia : victory of tho Arabs over the Per- 
sians ot (038), 183, - 

Kadmis : a division of tho PXrsi commnnity, 
origin of, .93 note 2, 194, See Disputes 
(Religions). 

K.AlKHoaHKB : Herhad, stranger from Fersin, 
makes copies of the VandidXd from the 
Cambay copy, 189 note 2. 

Kaioji ; son of Mirzan Khosrn Bcg,‘wntcb re- 
pairer to Bajirno Peshwa ; goes to Bbiivnngar, 
makes a clock for the Chief, Ills descendants 


enjoy high reputation in KStliidwrfr, 197 
note 2, 

Kabauiiai Fobabji : son-in-law of Nek Sat 
Ehdn, visi'iS Delhi, receives in gmnt an estate 
in Bander, 197 note 2. 

EXuXii lIuuAJi : a Broach martyr, 193. 
KXmdIb FadASI : Dnstnr of Broach, 1 ^ note 2. 
KAKBtRi; Caves, in Sllsrtto near Bombay, 
trace of the Pdrsis in India (10th century) in 
Pelilcvi' writings in, 186 and note 2. 

EXns : Mnlla, a Broach priest, goes to Persia 
with his son Peshotsn, the first Endmi Das- 
tnr, 193 note 2. 

EXvabji EsuiiJi: excise farmer in Cochin, 198 

noto 2 . 

EXvabji NXbXbbat DXvab*. opens the first 
steam factory, 199 note 8. 

EXvasji RrsioMJi': n-atch-maker, visits Delhi, 
receives tho title of Mirzan Khosrn Beg and 
a grant of land, 197 note 2 
Eseobab : son of Meherji, tisits Delhi, receives 
a grant of land, 197 note 2. 

KbvetvOdachA; chapters of the Zend Avesta 
on marriages hetween near relatives, 211 
noto 2 (18). 

EbaIiIFS : Abbasid, family of the ; rcUgions 
strictness of, 183 note 4, 186. 

EnAStBXliiri ; vow, rites relating to, 231. See 
Vows. 

EbXndXn ; Shet, wealthy family of Bemhay, 
196 note 3. See Nawroji. 

EbakXs i’ vow, rites rehiting to, 231. Sec Yen's. 
KBABXBN't; vow, rites relating to, 231. Sec 
Vows, 

Ebabsi dji Jabsrdji Modi ; of Cambay, 
enjoys a high position in the Peshwa’s court, 
nndcr the British Government (1869) receives 
presents of land in Cambn.v, 198 note 6. 
EHABSEDit ItnsiOMJi KXma ! Mr., gives tho 
year of the arnaal of the Pursis at Sanjan, 
185 note 8. 

EbordAd : Amshnspad ; sixth day of the Pdrsi 
month ; third month of tne P.tr.i year, 217. 
EbordXd .TaSAb : high festival day, obscra-- 
anccs on, 217. SeeJasans. 

Ebord.Iu SXn: leading high day; is bclipa-cd 
to be the anniversary of tho birth of Zoroaster ; 
observances on, 219. See Fcslia'nls (Season). 
EnossBCD EXudib: Sanjan high priest, 
brings the Saiijdn (ire to NavsdrI, IBS. 
KnuDABH-nAE-ZAB-; an early form of marriage, 
238 note 2. 

Eibjian : in Persia, merchants of, 183 note 3. 
Priests called from, to eaplain the Pdrai reli- 
gion to the Emperor Afcbar, 190, - 
Kissab-z-San’JAn ; poetic account of the Fdrsis, . 

IBSnnd noto 2 ; 187 and notes 2, .3, 

Eobisvab : hills of, last Eabiss performed at, 
193 note 2. 

Eobeabastbb ; Brdhinans, said to belong to 
the Persian stock, ISS note 4, 

EosnnsABra ; port of the Zend Aa-csto, 211 
note 2 (10), 

EoSUAB llTDIKOTLEBBTES '. 183 note 4. 

Ebeti: sacred cord, 201 ; 208 ; 227 ; investing 
the child with, 231 and note 2 . Prayer, 208 
note 1 ; 241. 
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L iHOtJiLOES s 194i 204 wd note 1, 211 and 
note 1. 

LA.V3t NABA-BViNJi Vauia. : foiemaQ in the 
Suiat Bocli^atd; Bombay Dockyard built 
under the supermion of ; first Tdrsi master* 
builder, 102 note 3. 

Liuebauty : of the Bombay Pdrds, 199. 

IiOBn : Ur., an BaglUh Obaplain, writea an 
account of the Pdrsia (1620), 190. 

IiYRA : constellation of, 217 note 1. 


M KDBiB : Fdrsia as merchants in (1780), Tower 
of alienee in (1790), 195. 

Madshbas : 204. Reeducation. 

Mao : Kdnarese word for son, signification of 
the term, 183 note 4 continned on page 184. 
Maohb : people delighting in fire worship, 187 
note 3 ; of iughlikbpnr, 188 note 4. 

Maoi: Brdhmuni, mention of, by Ptolemy, 
(ISO), religion of, 183 note 4 continued on 
page 184, 

IdAOlABS : as captiTes of Timnr (1396), 163 
note 4. 

Hagiq ; faith in, 220. See Beliefs (Early). 
MaotXs : of hldlwa, believed by Professor 
Dowson to be relics of the old Upper India 
Pdrsis, 188 note 4. 

hlABMirn BnOAOA : Sultdn, supposed hy Dr. 
Wilson to bo the conqueror of Sanidu, 187 
note 3, 

Uahbeseahs Jasait: leading high day, Zoro* 
aster proclaims his religion on, 219. tee 
Festivals (teason). 

JMAhyAb : Herbad, brings copy of the Ynndidid 
from Yezdin Persia to Uch in India, 18S 
note 1 ; 189 notes 2 and 3. 

Malabab : the coast of,' spread of the Pdrsis 
along, 19S. 

UalgoiiAC : Sir John, Oorernor of Bombay, 198 
note 5. 

MaiiIE8H.abS : the corrected year ; the Persian 
revenue year, IDS note 2. 
hlAKOBEBn KBARBEnji : Seth, Dutch broker, 
196 note 1 ; visits Delhi, 197 note 2. 
Mabobrrfo'RA ; a Surat city ward, named after 
Mr. Uauchcrji, notel. 
hlABBAT : sec Baoth-hnildiug, 

Mai!DBI,3lo : description of Surat Pdrsis by 
(1688), 190-iai. 

MAKnri : Abdul Itehmdn’s revolt in (1810), 
198 note 5. 

Mabiab : Surat Pdrsl, visits England, 196 note. 


hlAndTAn : Full Priests, See Mobbed. 

Mabkb : ehoek, holies in, 209 and note 1 ; 

229 i 231. See DaUy liife. 

Mabbiaob ; Fora, observances, turmeric- 
pounding ceremony, Mfindav ceremony, Adar- 
ni or inviting ceremony 233 j minor observ- 
ances of, 233-234 ; observances during font 
days of, form of invitation to;. song singing, 
234 and note 1 ; preparations of ; the Sopdra 
pnrocession; dress of Yar-Bdja or marriam 
chief ; pincesslon of the Tor-Kdja, 23S ; wed- 
ding ceremony ; 236-237 ; giving and accept- 
ing presents before, 233, 235; after, 237; 


oceasaons of making presents in, the girls* 
portion of the presents in, 237 note 1 j Ster- 
observances, feast-giving on the first Behinm 
after, cost of, 23b and note 1 j modern and 
earlier forms of, 238 and note 2, 239 and 
note 1. Act, 238, 244. Remarriage of a 
widow oHowcd and practised, 238. See Cus- 
toms, 

Mabtyb: n Broach, 198, 

Mabobi: (900 - 950), 183 note 4 ; 185; 186. 

Mazbayaskiab : religion of the Pdrsis, known 
as, meaning of, 211. See Religion. 

Mazdiashm BIB ; The PsOfsi’s expression for 
his religion, 213. See Religion. 

Mazdiasbni ZABTHOsn BIN ! See Alazdiashnl- 
din. 

Mbaib ; number and time of, kind of food Berv- 
ed at, ways of serving at. 206. See Food. 
Prayer, 220 note 1. 

MbBiABEM ; fifth Gahamhdr, 218. See Ga- 
hambdrs. 

MBBiosnEU ! second Gahamhdr, 218. Seo 
Gall imbtirs. 

Mediozaryu: the first Gahamhdr, 218. See 
Gahamhdrs. 

Mbbyb : the snn or snn angel, sixteenth day 
of the Pdrsi month, seventh month of the 
Pdrsi year, 216, 218. 

MeHrr Jab an : high festival day, popular in 
Persia, observances on, 216. See Jasans. 

Mebebanoan Jaban ; see Meher Jasan. 

Mebebji BXna; high priest of Kdtsdri, con- 
verts emperor Akbar, receives grants from 
Akbnr, 190, 197 note 2, 

Mjbirab : see Gurijaras, 

Miezans family of, 197 note 2. See Kdvasji 
Rusteinji. 

Mibzah Kbobbb Beo ; title, 197 note 2, 
Eavaeji the first recipient of. 

UiTBBA : 216. See Meher. 

Modebs i Full Priests, higher sacerdotal or- 
der ot priests ; also called Mardtah, 222 ; 
gnalifications of ; ordination of ; religions 
rules to be observed hy ; Pereian precepts 
for; disqualification of, 226. b'ee Priests, 

IIOE'H : topmost beam of a honso, observances 
at the laying of, 206. See House. 

Mobieb ; family among earlier settlers in Bom- 
bay, 195. 

Moohae: Conrt, infiuence of the Pdrsis at; 
Pdrsi visitors to, 197 and note 2 ; Kmperors, 
190, 197 note 2. 

Mokopozy : in trade, 200, 

Months : of the Pdrsi year, 215; names of, 216 
and note 2. b'ee Veneration Objects of). 

Moon : veneration for, 218. 

Motbbb Sixth; goddess. See Chhathi. 

Motab : ancestor of Sniat priests. Of Hsv- 
edri priests, 281. - 

MnuAiixiAB BhAhs 187. See Ala-nd-din 
Kbiiji. 

MbbaumAB Sbab: Tnghlik, possibly the 
conqueror of b'anjdn ; raconqners Gnjardt 
and Thdna (1348), 187 note 3. 

MuhAsiuAD Sbab : Mngal Emperor (1719- 
1748), 197 note 2. 

MnBATAS : or Mobeds, fonnd in Canton (845), 
183 note 4 on page 185, 
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Mhktad : ceremony in Iionour of the dead, 
time of holding, ohscrvntices in, observed «s 
holidays, ai8. Sec Festivals (Season). 
Mulla. Feroz : see Fesbotan, 

Mclla Jauasp : }IavE&rl priest, visits Dolhi, 
197 note 2. 

bluEUt KAon i SCO K&ns. 

Muzafpab Khan : a zealous Musnluidn ruler. 
188. 


IN ABED : nonentity, 225. See Kdvnr. 

NXdur; part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 

,2 (BJ. 

Kagan Rah ; Sanjdn high priest^ brings the 
ibtnjdn fire to Nnvsiri, 18Q. 

KXomanhai, : Snakebind, 18G note 6. SeeKav- 
Sdri. 

KahAN ; bathing ceremony, 232. 

KahAvanb : victory of the Arabs over the 
Persians at (611), 183, 

Kails : in the Tower of Silence, 240 note 1. 

Kasies : salecrion of, 229 j Persian j Hindu ; 
Full, 229 note 1. 

K^NdoRAt Kabsavoji Patel ; a Surat land- 
lord, 196 note 4. 

KAnpvra ! a Surat dty ward, named after a 
Fdrsi, 196 note 4. 

KaobOz s Hew Tear’s Day j commonly called 
Pdtiti, observances on, 218, 219. See 
Festivals (Season), Pdtiti. 

KABBSiLdnsi bier-bearers ; dress of ; duties of 3 
sources of income of, 239 and note 2. See 
Death, 

KAliSHIBVi.N ; the Just (631 - 679), his treaties 
and interchange of presents with the rulers 
of India and Sindh ; his embassy to Fulikesi 
1I„ 183 note 4. See Ajanta, 

, KAyab : new comrade 3 under-priest 3 the 
purifying oeicmony of 3 also called Kovice, 
ordination of, 223 - 225. See Herbsd, 

KavsIri ; village of, meaning of the namo of, j 
settlement of Pdisis in, 186 note 6 ; fire- 
temple built by Changa A'sa in ; Sanjdn fire 
brought to, 188 ; religduua disputes among 
tho priests of, 192; Tdtd Madresa in, 201;, 
Zend and Pebelri echolarahip established in,' 
194.' 

KayzoT : initiation of a child into the mysteries 
of the Zoronstrian faith ; ceremony and rites 
relating to, 231-232. See Customs 

KAYdsDii: part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 

2 (IB). , , 

Kek SAt KhAk: a title, meaning of, fcornbji 
the first recipient of, 197 note 2, 

KebaNG ; oow’a urine, purifying uses of, 203 3 
223 3 224. Prayer, 208 note 2 s 241. 

KerangdiN ; hull’s urine, purifying uses of, 
223 and note 2 ; 232. 

Kebioshang: priest, grandson of Slidpur 
Sbeberiar, translates the Zend Avesta into 
Sanskrit, 221. 

Hebiosangb i (720), 211 note 1. ' _ 

KewsAbi ; town in Persia 3 Kavsdn called 
after, 186 note 6, See Kavsdri. 

Kiatisii : portion of tho original Zend Avesta, 
212 note 1. 


KiEnuRB : (1764), his account of the PArsIs, 
195. 

Kovioe: Kdvar or nndcr-pricst, 223. See 
Ndvar. 

N OVRO Ji t son of Rustam MAnek, goes to 
hngland (1723), receives honour from the 
Court of Directors 3 buys Kowrojl Hill, his 
family is known as Shet KhilndAn, 190 
note 3. 

Kowroji Hill: nt Mamgaon in Bombay, 
property of Shet KhindAn family, 1§6 
noto 3. 

Kubks! original parts of the, Zend Avesta; 
n.ames and contents of, 211 and note 2. See 
Zend Avesta. 

Obssryanoes : religious, 219-220. 

f ICEAN : Indian, Persians ns traders in, 184. 

Oderio: Friar (1323), his account of tho 
FArsis, 189 note 1. 

Ogilbi : (1676), his acconnt of tho PArsls, 188 
and note 4 3 191. 

OjibavaNoeh : third tvntch, 214 note 1. fee 
Geh. 

OuAN : the king of ; country under the, con- 
sidered a part of India, 184. 

OBDEns : Sacerdotal, Higher and Lower. Sec 
Priests. 

Obdination: of Herbod] of hlobcd. See 
Priests. 

Obhitz : city of, 183 noto 3. Kesr, see Jeran. 

Obkahencs : details and cost of, of men, 
201-202 3 of women, 202-203 ; of children, 
203. See Dress. 

Obta : son of a priest before oidination so 
called, 226 note 1. 

OuBELEY : 185, note 4. 

OvANNA: evil-removing salutation, form of, 
227. fee Pregnancy. 

OvrKQTON: (1690) bis acoonnt of tho FArsis, 
192. 


ACHAH : part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (7). 

Faoiioki ; ceremony, rites relating to, 229. 
See Birth. 

FADsnAZAN; nn-carly form of marriage, 238 
note 2. 

Palli: thanks-giving ceremony; offorings to 
the water-spirit in, 230 ; 231. Sco Birtb. 

PanouAyets: or looal councils, 244. See 
Anjumnns. 

PakohmAsin ! ceremony relating to pregnancy, 
rites in, 227, Seo Piegnnncy. 

Panoobatan : five jewels, placed under foun- 
dation etone, 205, fee House. 

Fandes : family of, among the early PArsi 
settlers in Bombay, 195. 

Panjad : a part of tho Persian dominions ; 
conquest of, by Darins Hystaspes (n.o. 510) ; 
nnder the Acfammencan dynastv, nnder tho 
Indo-Skythian ruler, 183 note' 4; relations 
of the FArsis of the, rrith Cambay PArais. 
186 note 1, 188 note 4. 

FAbs: south-west provinces of Iran, - FArsis 
the people of, 183 note 1. « 
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I'aI'SI • cUitiU of P.tra, tS3 note 1. t-’ec I’an. 

PAi,M-rRiKA«n ; ‘.8(; notn C, 8 I ISO nolo 3j 
IIK) nr.tc 5 ; 103 note I ; 103 iiutcs 2, 3 j 13U 
III i« 2, 3 1 103 notc^ 2, 5. 

I’Anrtz : Kbaini, (^jnil<nn of Xansliinfiu the 
Jut:. liH tmtu-a and iutpn.1inni;c oC invscntti 
Mitli the nileri of India nnd Miidli t hii 
portrait in Ajanta mve*, hi« non the alleir^d 
’fouinlcr cf tile I'tli jiur family-, 183 tiato I. 

Patei.: family of, ninuit^ catiy I'irii pettier^ 
in IIoiuImj, 103. (tic IXirnhji JCaoahljti. 

I’ATcr : PaOii'iiiiiii, ci'iifctiio'i if i>iii| 223 ; 
132. 

PXthi: Day of iViiiUncet ohwnancta on. 
216. Stp Sanmr. 

P.i7AMi: oM Piisian mrj far Ifarhad, 222 

1 . 

PriltrTi : lancuape, oripinai lexli rxiilaiiinl 
in, 2II note 1 s eoiiiineiit'irirx nritten in, 
2I2{ •i1i''1arr1ii|i for, 101. 

Pi;i.>-lt: kinploni of, al«i callol Irin, 1^3 
note I ; iitinriy relipioiip (luc. lOOOj, Jinlitirai 
(nc. IT20J. aui eoinnnrrlnl (A.ii, 3.|u) eon- | 
ii'xti-in with Initli; iU eoniinrrri-il roiinrc- i 
tion «Uh China (iiixth century), 1S3 note 4$ | 
jnifOil into the Imndi of the Arahi (^11), IS.t. I 

Priirrair; Unlf, ila early trade coiiiiertion nith 
3hain, 163 ntt>‘ 1 on |«p.* 181, 

I'l ciiA't : claAiieal iMijiiase. 20t. 

I’ljiMoTAU: »on of >InlU K*tii.poeA to P,r*it 
(IfS^I I tKX-oinn Kadini htph priett (1802) | 
i« mil Inonn a, MuIIa reniz, lOnnuU'2, 

I’lTreiirMs tldnl Oaliaintar, 218. tivdnb- 
aiiil4r«. 

PjiCiiozaiM : ton of Dhtnjiiha of Snrat.cnj.*}* 
Idsh pint* Ilf liMinnr |162.'>), nichiA in grant 
tillasn fr,>m the Uriti'di ((iiiemii.ciit, ,08 
fn Ip 

T'i'i-i s AParrAt U t ro-iiiillitiaii of, 217 note I. 

i’l-iei; f riiiiTi pcerjtirit. 

PoLVAAlIV: forimriy |iraetMed, non forhidden, 
23''. 

PorfiATiox ; no Crnmi Ditilla. 

PdltTl'nriir: the. ttVe the idirid nf Jeian 
(1006) I nri- diiren frimi the Idaiid Ity the I'er- 
•tan> and the 111 plidi (1822). l.^U l■<ltv 3 ; 
U-imfdy niiih r (ISwi- 1<1'>2), 103. 

PitATI'liat Kvit!, 2CI8 in-li- 1; Sfnrriage, 230 
note 1; Mral, 2i0 n,te Ij Sprang, 20S 
note 2. 

pKFuVANrv ; rltiaand cicinoiilea ninting to, 
I’AlirhinAaiii nreiiiniiy In; ,\panil rerc- 
itiiit.y In; Oiani.n aalntalion in, 227, tee 
Cuatoina. 

I'l’rarst-,; inalinpandreerliinp of, In lietrotlal, 
2.32-2.33; on l.lrlh, 22S ; on lll.■lrria■.;<■. he- 
fiiic ntid nfi<-r, 2.33, 233, 237 nnd i.ote I ; on 
Iir.gnaney, 227, 

Pi: irm a ; flre-worilniiiiliip.iiitrodiictlon of, from 
Peraii iiilo Dn.tr1..a, 1*>3 rut- I; trace lluir 
deaeeat to Slii]>tlr Sliilieriiir ; gencnlegieal 
tne cf, 221 ; dUtrlhlilhiii of, iiiln dialrieti or 
thargea; Iilgli plilel or Jla,tiir oiernilUtriel 
or eharge; aeciilar hnaiiieii follomd i>y ; 
intennarringi a ntnoiip, 222 ; dreea 0 ^ 201 , 222 ; 
nnairanre of ; nligioiia fiinethmi of, 222; 
kn-ti ireniiiig hy the -.rumen of, 2 t)!l, 222; 

i: .'.2>)-;i7 


other name A of ; inpliern'id ioircr f-nctrdotal 
onlera of, Hirhad and 31o1jcila ■ ordimuiun of, 
- 226 i jclioola kept hi . 200 ; ciUniition of 
the sons of, 210 ; rclipiunr diipntvi among 
tho two Indica of, in ^ara iri, l‘JJ. fcco Hor- 
had, Itoltcdi. 

Pltin-TItOOD: 231-226. Seo Prie-ts. 

PniJfCirAt Sad An Aaiiv: see Amin. 

Pftonv ; oiliccr in the Sural Factory, lOG note 


Piiorm I’tACE Finn : sco Atesh TlSdghin. 
P»o«rEiiiTVs (aiiiee 1800), PArsi. lUS-200 
PlOhKUV : (130), 183 note 1 ; IfcC note 0. 

II." king of lUdanii, Teccim emhasiy 
from Xanahiriun the Just, 163 note 4, See 
Ajaiitn. 


Q 


|DrK\ I name of a sliip, bnilt by FJni car- 
penters 102 note 3. 


T^ak . in MnlW, Ziiroisterdioni at, 211. 

Itiutin prie-t, Mil of Shlinir, 221 . 

IIAka : niiie-tnr of Navoiri iiiicst-, 221. 

tlAM->ns .All : ruler of tlie t'nnjali. ■reins to hare 
ndoptnl till- n-Iipiciii of the alagi, IS 3 note 4 , 

KaI'IIIiai \n : uiitlda.t reremoiiy {lerEarincti on 
the Anlihelieaht day. 210 . 

KAriTiiArA6or.it ; uvunil w.ateli, 214 note I, 
See Cell. 

ItiTASprns linh.nt eliief of; sends troops 
ppaiiial the I'arii lattlcrH of Vntiar , heroic 
defeiirc of tlie I’Arsl female-warriors, ISC note 
0. See VnriAv. 

ItATiiii-TAi: : warrior, ncinss of the old Persian 
cnuiniiinit} of, 31. 

lt.ATS iaiiii ; eatntc near Xnrn'lri. Mulln Jamaap 
reeeiti's Ike grant of. 197 note 2. 

IlAirs : liend* of cieiliun, 21 1 note S, (8). 

Kati'siitii 1 p-rrl of tho Zend Atesta, 211 nolo 


2 ( 8 ). 

ItsVAM’in . colln lion uf opinions of the Persian 
prirsls on donhlfnl ri’lipimis que-tions, I B9 ; 
couipilnliun of, 1 60 unto 3 ; wr tings in Pcisian 
if niithuritntivc ciiiUniK, 212 and note 3_; 
I'ersliii prceepli, 220 ; iiioittiou of Pilrsi 
isrttleiiiciitH 111 NnveAii and otliei places in, 
169; leleieiict to tho y«ir cf tiicviiig the 
Stiiij.'in fire In Xa\K.iri in, 88 note 1 i 100 
note :i ; 21S _ _ 

KlimUiiM: llirji .Tiennji, li'iti China, 
(1750), 10.3 iiMe 2. 

UiT.loiiiy: dilTerent Homes I fi 2II, 213 ; mean- 
ing of 211; expUimlinii Ilf. 183; the sacred 
hoAs cf. 211, 2 2: hailing lic'.iefs in, 
212 O'S ; 1 iTe-'I'empU'S 213 213 ; Sncreil 
]-,r..^Ati.h B.Wgliaii.213, .\c1enln, "13-214; 
Atesh Hehroni. 2 l-tlS: nlijecls of vcncra- 
null Yu^uUt ijo-ZiO; 
High I'V'tlial days — .Insaiis, 210 - 217 ; Season 
F.sli'.ds— (lihaiiihirs, 2 7-”18, _ G-4thAs, 
Miikin'l Indidnjs, 218 ; h-adiiig high days, 
2IH-’.10 ; oh-crianns, 210 - 220 ; early bo- 

I(i:toet: l*Ar-i (Cl^), 183 r.ole 1; MAnuvi, 
(1810), lO.s nnle r>. 

Cin.AT. : Prn'.an eoiii, 233. 
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Biot : Broieli (185?), 103 anti noto .1. 

Boiuks ; as cliiof traders in the Persian Gnlf 
(S 13), 185 noti. 4. 

BesrOJt .MInek: of Surat, lending English 
hrolicr, viiits Delhi, lOC and notes 1 and 3 ; 
19? and 2, 

Bos cast JIi;at;Rniy : of Persia, inlkca copies 
of the Viin-IicUd, 180 note 2. 

BDaTtsietiRa: aSur.t city ward, 193 notel. 
A Pars: colony in the Paiicli Mahills, 200. 


S ADR4 : saeied sliirt, 201 s 227 ; cloHiing.tho 
ciiilil with, 231, Seo Navzot. 

Sat.\.'!U: pirt of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 3 
(13). 

Sanoreji : sand, 22,3 note 1. 

SakjXh: Pars! aettlcmont in (710), 185, 221 j 
fall .of (1315), 157. Firr, holy firo of 
BohrAm, is taken to tho Bh.trut hills (1316), 
to Bdnadn, 187, to Xnvsiri (1410), 183, to 
Surat (1733); ro-takeii to Nnvaari (1730), 
192, takou to Balslr (1741), to Udvada, 
(1742), 103, 183 niti 2; te-nple for, at 
Sanjiln, 185 ; at Navs&ri, 183, See Atesh 
Behrdm. 

BiB3.ssiAM ! kings (226 - 650), revival of Per- 
sian power under, 183 note 4. 

Satah : see Ahriin&n, 

Satates ; principal star of the West, is sup- 
posed hy Dr. Geiger to be the star Vega, 
217 note 1. 

Satui : Bee Chhathi. 

SoKonABSifiT : ceutres of Zend and Fehlev! 

101. Sec Eduo it'oii. 

SoHOons ; see Education. 

Setabzax ; early form of marriage, f-SS note 2. 
fa'ETTi,ESlE!>TS : PaTSi, ill Diu (aboiis 700i, 
181; in Sanjln (710;, 185 s in Cambay 
(000 • 1100), ISO and note 1 ; in Gtienl 
(966); in Kavsdri ()112), ;86; in Voriav, 
186 nnd_ notes 1 and 9 ; in Aukleshvar 
(1'358), in Broach (1300) ; in Chandravati 
(iBth centuvy), 189 ; in Th&na, VinkiniT, 
186 ; in Bombay (before and after 1666;, 
195. 199 note 1. 

SsTunaAR : par: of Zenid Arc3t,a, 211 note 2 


( 9 ). 

SetcdtAs : pirt of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (1). 

Sr.TCD y VSHT3 : SCO 'otu.lrnr. 

SildER : ancestor of the Udvada priests, 221. 

.ShahAz.vk : royal marriage, inarruge of a 
maid, 233 and note 1, 

SbAfur biiERERlAR s tirst ptieBt to settle i-i 
Sanjl I with his family (716), is claimed as 
ancestor by all Gujaint priests except tbdsc 
of Cambay, 221. 

SH.lRlVAn : Ainshispand ; fenrth day of the 
Pilrsi month, Bixth month of the Pini year 


217, 218. 

Shirivab Jasab i high festival day, 217. See 


Jasans. 

SuEirsiiAHis ; a division of tlic Pilrsi com- 
munity, meaning of, 193 note2;101i. Sec 
Dispute (tWigimie). 

Sbtbaz . capital of Persia, 183 note 1. 

SiitHiK : picture of, in Ajant-i cares, 133 note 
4. See Ajnnta. . 


SlDDHAliXyA : king of Anahiivada, 1S6 note 5, 
Sieamiur : Emperor, destroj s fire altars, 188 


SiBOt fire temples found in (9161, 186 ; p,arts 
of, bel-ragcd to the Gabres, 188 note 4; 
rulors of, eonnocted by treaties with Naushir- 
v4n the Jn»t, 183 note 4. 

fsimua : star, 217 nolo 1. Soo Toshtir. 

biKOzAn : (3u days) calendar, 21 2 note 1. 

StSTAB: see Vczdstifii. 

Soma : Vedlc plant, 229 note 1. Sea Hem. 

Bo.vo : marriage, 234 note 1. 

Sop.\r A : precession in fors-marri ige ohserr- 
ances, 235. 

SuRABJi Kavesji ; renders creat service to the 
English (1760) j visits Delhi j said to have 
been taught watchinaking by a European ; 
mends a clock for the Mughil Emperor ; 
Tceciv^ the title of Nek Sitkhin and other 
high dUtiuctioas from the E.nperor, lu7 note 


SoBBios : looked-foT son of Zarathustva, 213. 
Speboh : sec Education. 

SPEBroMAD: third Githi Day, 218. Seo 
Gdtlils. 

SpiBOEi. : Dr„ cxplaios the word Zend, 211 
note 1. 

Spihxis- evil, belief in, 213 ; possession, belief 
in; employment of exorcists to diavo one, 
220 ; scarer^ 205 end note 1, 20B and note 1 ; 
Barth, 200 ; Place, belief in, 205 ; Water, 203. 
216. 


Stars: veuemtion for; 213. See Beliefs (Lead- 
ing). s 

STAVORlNtrs: Dutch traveller (1774), describes 
the Snmt P.lrsis, J96-196 
Sun : vcncrntion for the, 213. 

Sub PKssr Day ; 218. Seo Ifclier .Tasan, 
SuRAc : City of, transfer of, to the British 
(1750), 195; BOinc of the words of, niirnl 
after P&vsis, 1(16 note 1 ; great tim in (1867), 
103; S.anjln priests come to, (I733i with 
the Sani.in lire, 192; centve of Zend and 
Pchlcvi suholsrship,- :94; ^ailrcsa in, 2J4 ; 
Castle, comes under the British ceininand 
(1769), 197 note 2 ; Doet, niniinged by PArsi 
cnrpmteri, 192 note 3, 
hVTAEDEr: a Gabri cliief, ISS note 2. 


X ABARi : (833 - 921), 183 note 4. 

Tasuts: olTcrings of vows and presents to, 
220, See Beliefs (Early). ' 

TAdi : palm-jnice, 207, 209. 
'XoiiEBOBionAToisAii ; Indian Br&hman, is 
sent hack to convert ids countrymen, 183 
note 4. 

(rEatri.Es Firo, for tho holy fire of BehrAin, 
nt B.iiij.in, 183 ; at Ens'siri, 188 ; Kndini. 
In Bombay, 193 note 2; description of 
Gujirdt, 213; the chief, 214-215; wonship 
in, _ 915; lUt of Atcsli Behnims, 217; of 
Agiaris, 247 - 251. foe llcliglon. 

TesuVar : star Sirius, 217 note 1, 

TiiAba: early trade connection of, avith Peraian 
Oiilf, 183 :.oto 1 ; P.irai settlcm.'iit m, . 86 ; 
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coasts oi. Khalif Umar MiiOa » fleet to rovago 

TUWB ! '■« rigorous rule sn I ersra and PI 
IwVia. 188 and note 3 i Ins invasion of India, 

lS8 not® Q 

Tin ! fonrtii month of the Porsi yrar, 218. 
Tou-En or niLitKUE : Doklnna, 239, JIO i d 
^ scription of; 

ceremony, 240 note 1 S ^ j 5 

bodv to be laid in, 19a “olo 3, _10 note 1, 

list'of, 210 note 1, 252- 23-<. • 

TooiitiEiiJ’OB : people of, salA tohavc aCMiow- 
Icclccd Yaadau and AlnimSn; Magla of, 
nto holicvcA hy Professor Dowson to he the 
relies of the old Upper India Viraia ; infidels 
of, nee believid by Witford to be Manichman 
CbristUne, 188 note 4. . , ■ 

TCBSiEniO Pon.vDiNo: ceremony pertaining 
to inarriage, 233. t'co Marriage. 


acainat the troops- of the Satanpnr chief, 
llsnoteS. SoeRataupor. _ 

Vab-BXja s hridegroont. See Marriage. 
VasieBiox : hubhandnian, a class of the old 

Persian community of. 213. 

Vbiiestoast : fifth Udthi Day, 218 . i-ee 
V^WATioif J objects of, 213 , 2 l '5 - 216 . fee 

BeUefs ( Leading), Ecligion. > 

Vispabad: preserved portion of tbo Zend 
Aicsta, 212 note 1 ; £2C; copy of, made at 
AnWeshvar, i65. 

Tispahath: sooViaparad. , 

VlSTASHP: Nusks, original port of the Zend 
Avesta, 211 note 2 (11); preserved portion 
of the Zend Avesta, 212 note 1. 

. PoHUCnsnATHiiA : fourth Gdtlia Day, 21S. tee 
Gdtliis. , , . . 

VowBt Goths, offerings of ; objects of ; names 
of, 230-231. tce^nstonis. 


U oouA : probably Deb. 
lion : in the raujab, Tdrsi settlement in 
(1181) ; connection of the Pdrsis of, ivlth 
those of Cauihay, 18G nolo 1,'ISS note 4, 
Uncpon 1 family of, said to have sprang from 
the son of Ifliosm Pams, 183 note 4. 

Unv ADA ; villsgc of, t ftccu miles south of Bal- 
ttir, iaiiidii fire fiuiilly ratnairxa at, 185 note 2, 
193. 

Ulition KnXtr : hrother to AU-nd-din, aome- 
limrs by mistake U called A'lp Khiii, conquers 
Gujarfit (122U.1SB7I, 187 note 3. fee Alp 
Khin. ' 

UMAn : Khnlif <834 • G43), founds the city of 
U isra, sends fleets to ravage the Th JLna coasts, 
183 note 4. 

tlsiAH OiiKVAsi t astronomer, is directed 
JoUl-ud-dn Malik thih, king of Persia, to 
make a calen-lar, 191 note 2. 

UsTVAT : second Gdtlid 0.iy, 218. See Gdthfis. 
UTjiAtth’A : rising from mourning, ceremony 
rclatlug to, observanees in, '242. b'ce Death. 
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in Uonibay, 195. See Lni ji. 

Vahista MathUa : part of the Zend Avesta. 

211 note 2 (H). ’ 

Vasakt-. »ter of the Youth, identified nith 
^ the star Fowalhaut, 217 noti 1. 

Vas»idX» ; original part of the Zend Avesta! 
ill note 3 PO) ; preserred portion of the Zend 
Avesta, 212 note 1 ; original copy of. said U 
hive been lost, J89 note 2; Hcrhad Mahyai 
hnngs copy of, from Yerd to Uch, 186 note 
in p**®;"*® “"to 2 5 copies of, mads 
m Cambay, 1*0 note 2 ; Zend' and Pehhvi 

t ^‘''"S/oi, near fcnrat, Pirai settle 
. ment in, 186 and notes 1 and 0 ; hcroi 
defence hy the Pfirsi feaulo warrioraTl 


^^AlTE : Sir Kichotas, 196 note 3. 

Watkh: veiiorntion for, 2’S. tpirit, angel, 
216,217; spiiit feast, tee Avan Ardvisnr 
Jasin, 

"VVeoa: star, 317 note 1. 

W£i.n: obseriances at the time of digging, 
SUo, 306. teo Honso. 

Wevtehgaabd : 183 note 4 ; ISo note 5 ; 186 
note 7 ; 189 note 2 ; 104 note 1 ; 211 note 1, 

IVuiTK Hoks : struggles of the Poisiaus with, 
183 note 4. tee Hons 

"Widow MAnBiMiEt 239 and note 3. See 
Ch&kdrzan. 

IVilfokh; 183 note 4; 185; 187 note 4 j ISB 
note 4. 

VYjmos : Dr. J., 185 note 3 ; 187 note 3, 

WiTCHCBATi: belief in, 220. See Beliefs 
(Early). 

IVoMKS'i education of. 201 ; in her periods, 
S20 ; worl-sptnning by, of the priestly class. 
209 and note 2, 222, 

lYonsuip; place of. tee Temples (Fho). 

WoBSniPFOia : see Y'azads. 


T asxa : ceremony, during ondinaliou of Nivar. 
225, of Uaratab. 226. 

Yashna ; portion of the Zend Avesta, 212 ncte 1. 
Y AsBTs ; portion o t tho Zend Avesta, 2 12 note ll 
: the fourth Gabambdr, 218. teo 

* 

Y'azads: tho, \Vor4iipfnls ; veneration for: 
days and months named after, 216 , 216 - 
angels, prayers recited in hononr of, 206 
1 AZATAS : angels, 211 note 2 ( 1 ) ; 217 ncte' 1 . 
Yaoiezasd : thah of Persia, difeated hv the 
Arabs 1638, 641h ;83; 185; huSakes 
tho Persians to China, '83 note 4. 

'^^te 1; 189 


YirzDsrAi! -. seeYeid, 

forXadur, 211 note 2 
■Ycszas; early form of marriage.-23S note 2 . 
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Zand : moaning of, 211 note 1. ' Soo Zoiid. 

ZaratbustrA : soe Zoroaster. 

Zakthiistno Siso anniversary of the death 
of Zoroaster, a leading high day, 219. t:ca 
Fcsth'als (reason), 

Zbkd ; language of the First holy boohs, 201 ; 
commentary or translation, SOA noto 1 ; 
mraning of, 211 note 1 1 language of the 
early fragments, 212, 

Zgnd Atbsta : sacred boohs of thu Zoroos- 
trians, literal meaning of ; nnsks or parts of, 
211 and note 2 ; pi esorved portions of, 212 


Hotel; edoention of layman’s sous in, 209 > 
210 ; of the sons of the priests in, 210, 2 2 
and note 2, 22G; Sanskrit translation of, 
221 , 

ZoirAK : 21 C, 220 noto 1. Fee Farednn. 

ZuuoABTER : tho I’roplict, 211 ; brings the true 
religion from Almrainazd, 213 ; his religions 
connection with India in rojthio times, 183 
note 1 ; bis mitnclcs, 211 and note 2 (IS) ; 
210 . 

ZoaoABTRiANS : follotvera of Zoroaster, 211 ; 
212; 215; 225. 




